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C  O  R  I  N  N  A. 


BOOR    I. 
CHAPTER     I 

OSWALD. 

DURING  the  w  inter  of  the  year  1794, 
Oswald,  the  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Nelvilj  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies of  Scottish  nobility,  left  Edinburgh 
to  repair  to  Italy.  To  the  graces  of  'a 
person  handsome,  tall,  and  majestic,  he 
added  the  captivation  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  the  advantages  of  an  exalted  title, 
and  an  independent  fortune  ;  but  a  heavy 
calamity  had  injured  his  health;  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  faculty 
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that  he  should  resort  to  the  salubrious 
climates  of  the  south.  Though  he  was 
indifferent  about  the  preservation  of  his 
life,  he  obeyed  this  advice,  hoping  that 
a  succession  of  novelties  might  in  some 
measure  dissipate  his  sorrow.  His  inmost 
breast  was  afflicted  by  the  severest  of 
privations — the  loss  of  a  father  ;  and  this 
original  cause  of  his  disorder,  when 
aggravated  by  painful  circumstances, 
and  aided  by  acute  compuncHons,  left 
his  imagination  open  to  terrific  phantoms. 
The  heart  softened  by  dejection  is  easily 
persuaded  of  its  own  guilt;  and  the 
tranquillity  even  of  the  conscience  is 
disturbed  by  violent  agitations  of  grief. 

4  At  the  early  age  of  five-and- twenty 
he  was  disgusted  with  life;  all  his  actions 
were  governed  by  the  impulse  of  his 
mind;  and  his  sensibility,  thus  affected, 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  the  fond 
illusions  of  the  heart.  When  he  bad 
opportunity  of  serving  hi§  friends,    no 
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one  could  be  more  amiably  complaisant, 
or  more  zealously  obliging;  but  his  heart, 
inaccessible  to  the  gentle  tumult  of  joy, 
could  not  be  moved  even  by  the  satis- 
faction of  fiaving  done  well.  He  sacri- 
ficed his  inclinations  to  the  tastes  of 
others  without  difliculty  ;  but  this  abso- 
lute renunciation  of  every  selfish  end 
could  not  be  entirely  accounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  the  noble  principle  of 
generosity.  It  arose  from  the  intensity 
of  his  suffering,  which  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  interest  in  his  own  im- 
mediate destiny.  Those  who  were  in- 
diflVrent  to  him  were  pleased  with  this 
disposition  ;  but  to  those  who  loved  him 
it  was  painful  to  observe  that  he  interested 
himself  in  the  happines  of  others  without 
hoping  for  happiness  himself;  that  he 
communicated  pleasure  which  they  were 
unable  to  reciprocate. 

His  disposition  was  however   change- 
able; he  had  a  feeling  heart  and  an  ardent 
B  2 
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mind  ;  he  united  every  quality  that  could 
conciliate  others^  or  gratify  himself;  but, 
accustomed  to  misfortune  and  remorse, 
he  became  alarmed  at  futurity,  and,  in 
the  hope  of  disarming  Fate,  determined 
to  expect  nothing  from  her.  In  the  strict 
observance  of  every  duty,  and  the  abju- 
ration of  every  pleasure,  he  hoped  to  find 
security  against  the  sufferings  that  rend 
the  soul;  he  considered  that  the  world 
had  no  joys  which  could  compensate  for 
its  cares,  and  Avhen  the  heart  is  formed 
for  such  feelings,  how  is  it  possible  to 
prevent  their  entrance  ? 

Lord  Nclvil  hoped  that  as  he  had  lived 
in  Scotland  without  pleasure,  he  should 
quit  it  without  regret ;  but  such  is  not 
the  privilege  of  feeling  hearts.  Separa- 
tion from  the  dwelling  of  his  father  was 
to  him  the  severest  affliction  ;  for,  al- 
though it  contained  apartments  which  he 
shuddered  to  approach,  he  could  not 
resolve  to  quit  it  without  more  deeply 
anticipating  the  miseries  of  solitude. 
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The  fierceness  of  his  agony  appeared  to 
have  suddenly  dried  up  his  heart,  and  to 
have  refused  the  relief  of  tears ;  he  could 
now  no  Ionp:er  recal  those  little  incidcistf; 
which  melted  all  his  soul ;  his  recollec- 
tions were  faint  and  indistinct,  aiid  wer« 
not  prompted  by  the  objects  which  sur- 
rounded hira  ;  his  thoughts  were  no  loss 
concentrated  on  the  dear  subject  of  his 
regret ;  but  the  imperfect  semblance 
of  his  departed  parent  mocked  t!»c 
eflorts  of  his  feeble  imagination.  At 
times  he  would  reproach  himself  for  me- 
ditating to  abandon  the  spot  once  hal- 
lowed by  the  living  presence  of  his  father. 

May  not  the  shades  of  the  dead,  "  re- 
Itcctcd  he,  *'  hover  over  those  whom  they 
love  ?  They  are  perhaps  restricted  to  the 
spot  where  their  ashes  repose,  and  my 
father  perhaps  at  this  moment  bewails 
our  separation  without  the  power  of  tell- 
ing me  so  !  Alas  !  during  his  life,  what 
other  conviction  could  be  produced  on 
his  mind  by  that  concurrence  of  unheard- 
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of  events^  than  that  I  liad  deceived  his 
affection;  that  I  had  violated  my  duty  t€ 
my  country  ;  that  I  had  disregarded  his 
paternal  injunction  ;  and  that  I  had  out- 
raged every  thing  sacred  upon  earth.' 
Such  was  the  nature  of  these  distressing 
circumstances  that  Lord  Nelvil  was  nol 
only  unable  to  entrust  them  to  any  othei 
person,  but  even  dreaded  to  reflect  or 
them  himself.  How  easy  for  the  mind 
to  suffer  irreparable  injuries  by  its  owr 
reflections ! 

The  dreary  solemnity  of  the  ocean  adds 
to  the  regret  so  natural  on  leaving  youi 
native  country.  The  mind  is  overawed 
by  the  survey  of  the  watery  expanse ;  the 
abyss  appears  to  close  in  upon  you,  and 
for  ever  to  intercept  your  return.  In  the 
ocean  is  seen  the  image  of  that  infinity 
which  constantly  attracts  the  thoughts, 
mid  in  which  the  thoughts  are  as  con- 
stantly swallowed  up 
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Oswald,  \*hose    pride    and    fear    re- 
strained liim  from  disclosing:  even  to  his 
friend**  the  secret  workings  of  his  breast, 
preserved    his   serenity    of    countenance 
'  notwithstanding  the  inward  conflict  he 
iidured,  and,  reclining  upon  the  helm, 
iirveyed  the  waters  with  fixed  attention  ; 
then   recalling  the  days    when  the  tre- 
mendous ocean  only  seemed  to   afibrd  a 
worthy  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his 
youthful   activity,     "  Why,"    exclsrimcd 
he,  bitterly,   "  why  do  I  thus  constantly 
surrender     myself    up    to    these     cruel 
thoughts?   Why  thus  neglect  the  plea- 
sures   of   life — the   vigorous    exertions 
which  give  energy   to    being  ?     In  the 
midst  of  such  pursuits  death  itself  is  an 
event    sometimes    glorious,    and    always 
diverted  of  the  horrors  of  anticipation. 
But    that    death     which    surprizes     us 
when  courage  has  not  courted  it ;  that 
death  by  which  we  are  ignobly  snatched 
into  the  shades  of  night,  which  despises 
our  sorrow  ;  which  repels  the  extended 
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arm  of  supplication,  and  inexorably 
argues  the  immutable  laws  of  Time  and 
Nature,  excites  contempt  for  the  human 
condition,  for  unavailing  lamentation, 
and  for  all  ineflectual  struggles  to  over- 
come necessity. "  Such  were  the  thoughts 
which  tortured  Oswald,  and  it  was  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  grief  to  unite 
the  energy  of  youth  with  the  reflection 
of  age. 

> 

He  sunk  insensibly  into  the  probable 
thoughts  that  occupied  the  last  moments 
of  his  father,  and  imaged,  with  the  fervor 
of  youth,  the  dismal  bodings  of  decrepi- 
tude. He  was  reckless  of  every  thin «r  ; 
but  though  his  mind  no  longer  invited 
illusions  of  happiness,  he  ceased  not  to 
regret  their  loss.  This  contrariety,  so 
much  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  in  whose  disposition  is  ob- 
servable the  most  exact  fitness  of  combi- 
nation, and  in  whose  gradations  is  dis- 
cernible the  utmost  regularity  of  transi- 
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tion,  shook  the  whole  soul  of  the  dis- 
ordered Oswald ;  vet  his  outward  ap- 
pearance was  affable  and  unruffled,  and 
his  sadness,  instead  of  degenerating  into 
iiioroseness,  had  the  happy  eftect  of 
rendering  him  more  amiable  and  con- 
dc«;coadiiig. 

During  his  passage  from  Harwich  io 
'  Imbden  the  elements  threatened  a  violent 
atorm ;  it  was  then  that  Lord  Nelvil 
assisted  the  sailors  by  his  advice,  and 
sustained  the  passengers  by  his  exhor- 
tations ;  and,  when  he  participated  in 
the  labors  of  the  seamen,  when  he  for 
a  moment  supplied  the  pilot's  place,  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  dexterity  and 
strength  which  were  evidently  not  the 
eflect  of  corporal  agility  only,  but  shewed 
that  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  every 
action. 

At  the  hour  of   separation  the  crew 
pressed   round    Oswald    to  return  their 
«  5 
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acknowledgments ;  they  all  had  to  repay, 
bj  thanks,  favors  which  he  had  conferred 
during  the  passage,  but  which  he  had 
ceased  to  remember.     First  a   child,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  particular  attention, 
then  an  old  man,  whose  feeble  frame  he 
had   supported    during  the  agitation  of 
the  vessel,  approached  and  blessed  him. 
Perhaps   a   similar   instance  of  self  ab- 
straction never    occurred.     During  the 
whole  voyage   he  never  appropriated  a 
single  moment  to  himself;  through  me- 
lancholy and  benevolence  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  ti  e  service  of  others.     When 
he  retired  from  the  ship  the  whole  of  the 
sailors  almost  at  the   same  moment  ex- 
Vlaimed,     "  My  dear   Sir,  may  you  he 
more  lioppy  !"    Nevertheless  Oswald  had 
not  uttered  a    syllable    on   the   subject 
of  his   sorrows,  neither  had   any  of  the 
passengers   noticed  his  melancholy,  but 
the    lower  class    of  men,  who    are   sel- 
dom entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  their 
superiors,  possess  the  art  of  discovering 
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their  feelings  by  other  means,  and  if  you 
are  in  affliction  they  pity  you,  although 
they  are  unacquainted  with  tlie  cause  of 
your  distress,  and  this  spontaneous  com- 
miseration is  neither  mingled  with  cen- 
sure nor  advice. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

WHATEVER  the  acknowledged  ad- 
vantages of  travelling  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
pleasures  of  life. — If  you  are  happy  in 
any  foreign  city,  it  is  because  you  begin 
to  feel  new  attachments ;  but  to  be  thus 
constantly  changing  of  your  place,  to  be 
condemned  continually  to  hear  a  language 
which  you  scarcely  understand,  and  per- 
petually to  see  faces  which  can  give  no 
pleasure,  either  by  their  relation  with 
your  recollections  or  your  hopes,  is  to  be 
secluded  from  the  world  without  the  ease 
of  retirement,  and  to  be  detached  from 
society  without  honorable  distinction — 
for  that  bustle,  that  hurry  to  arrive 
where  no  body  expects  you,  and  that 
flutter  of  curiosity,  which  you  experi- 
ence, can  give  birth  to  no  pleasurable  sen- 
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sations,    until    familiarity  has  endeared 
thesurroundiug  objor^'^  <o  f!fn  -oul. 

Lord  N.  therefore  found  this  habitual 
melancholy  increase  as  he  traversed  Ger- 
many, on  his  way  to  Italy.  It  was 
necessary  at  that  time  to  avoid  the  vicinity 
of  France,  on  account  of  the  war,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  avoid  the  route  of  the 
armies,  since  they  had  rendered  the  roads 
impassable.  This  necessity  of  informing 
himself  of  the  details  of  the  journey, 
and  of  relinquishing,  each  day,,  the  route 
which  he  had  adopted  the  preceding,  was 
insupportable  to  Lord  Nclvil.  His  health, 
far  from  improving  under  such  fatigues, 
often  obliged  him  to  stop  when  he  was 
anxious  to  arrive  at  the  next  town,  or 
rather  to  escape  from  the  present. — The 
alarming  symptom  of  spitting  blood,  did 
not  cause  him  to  take  care  of  his  lungs  ; 
for  he  believed  himself  guilty,  and  cen- 
sured himself  with  unreasonable  severity. 
To  defend  hi^  country  was  the  only  hope 
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that  reconciled  him  to  life.  Is  not  our 
obligation  to  our  country,  reasoned  he, 
in  some  respects  similar  to  our  duty  to 
parents  ?  but  of  what  avail  to  offer  my 
country  this  useless  existence  which  I  am 
dragging  to  a  reviving  sun,  without 
whose  aid  I  must  sink  under  my  oppres- 
sions. 

Lord  N.  had  expected  that  ihe  variety 
of  exterior  objects  would  somewhat 
divert  his  mind  from  these  habitual  re- 
flections, but  it  was  some  time  before  he 
experienced  this  happy  effect.  When  the 
mind  has  long  been  alienated  by  severe 
calamity,  it  has  to  familiarize  itself  anew 
with  every  surrounding  object ;  each 
effort  is  a  violent  shock  to  the  valetudina- 
rian, and  nothing  multiplies  these  shocks 
like  travelling. 

The  only  occupation  that  gave  Lord 
Nelvil  any  pleasure  was  to  traverse  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol  on  a  horse  he  had 
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brought  with  him  from  Scotland ;  which 
galloped  with  facility  over  these  emi- 
nences ;  and  on  this  animal  he  would  fre- 
quently abandon  the  high  road  for  the 
most  rugged  and  dangerous  by-paths. 

The  peasants  at  first  called  out  in  as- 
tonishment and  fright,  when  they  saw 
him  thus  on  the  verge  of  the  most  fearful 
precipices,  but  afterwards  clapped  their 
hands  in  commendation  of  his  skill,  agility, 
and  courage.  Oswald  had  a  pleasure 
in  the  emotion  arising  from  danger;  it 
alleviated  the  burden  of  grief,  and  re- 

>uciled  him  for  a  moment  to  a  life  which 
he  seemed  to  have  rescued,  and  which  he 
found  it  so  easy  to  lose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN  the  City  of  Inspruck  near  the 
frontiers  of  Italj,  Oswald  heard  the  story 
of  the  Count  d'  Erfeuil,  a  French  emi- 
grant;,  from  a  merchant,  at  whose  house 
he  had  resided  some  time,  which  raised 
strong  prepossessions  in  his  favor. — 
This  man  had  supported  the  loss  of  a  very 
large  fortune,  with  undisturhcd  com- 
posure, and  since  that  event,  had  procured 
his  own  subsistence  as  well  as  that  of  an 
aged  uncle,  by  his  talent  of  teaching 
music.  No  pecuniary  assistance  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept;  he  had 
displayed  during  the  war,  the  most  bril- 
liant valour — the  valour  of  a  Frenchman ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
reverses,  his  gaiety  was  uninterrupted. — 
He  was  going  to  Rome  to  rejoin  a  relative 
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whose  property  would  devolve  to  him, 
and  was  desirous  of  finding  a  companion, 
or  rather  a  friend,  whose  conversation 
might  render  the  road  more  agreeable. 
The  most  heartrending  recollections  of 
Lord  Nelvil  were  connected  with  France, 
yet  he  was  free  from  the  prejudices  which 
mutually  repel  the  two  nations,  because 
he  had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  a  French- 
man, and  in  that  friend  he  had  witnessed 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  estimable  quali- 
ties of  the  heart.  He  immediately  made 
an  offer  of  his  company  to  conduct  this 
unfortunate  young  man  into  Italy,  and  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  the  merchant  returned 
to  inform  him  that  his  proposal  was  thank- 
ful I  v  arc  rpted  by  the  Count  d'  Erfeuil. 

Oswald  was  much  pleased  in  doing  this 
kindness,  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  solitude 
was  difficult,  and  his  timidity  was  alarmed 
at  the  thought  of  the  constant  society  of 
a  man,  with  w  Iiom  he  was  total  I  v  unac- 
quaiuted.     The  Count  d'  Erfeuil  waited 
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upon  Lord  Nelvil  to  thank  him.  His 
manners  were  eleg-ant,  his  politeness  was 
natural  and  engaging*;,  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  interview  he  appeared 
completely  at  his  ease.  It  was  wonderful 
to  behold  him,  after  the  severe  trials  he 
had  undergone,  supporting  his  misfor- 
tunes with  a  fortitude,  th^t  resembled  for- 
getfulness  ;  and  he  discovered  a  levity  in 
his  conversation,  which  could  not  but  be 
admired,  when  his  own  feelings  were  in 
question,  but  which  certainly  appeared 
less  commendable  when  extended  to  othei 
topics. 

''  I  am  much  indebted  to  vou,"  m\ 
lord,  said  the  Count  d'  Erfeuil,  "  foi 
thus  rescuing  me  from  this  disagreeable 
place,  where  I  was  dying  with  ennui." — 
"  You  are  however,  much  beloved  anC 
respected  here,"  returned  Lord  N. — "  ] 
have  friends  here  certainly,"  rejoined  the 
Count,  '"whom  I  have  great  reluctance  t( 
leave,  for  I  have  been  treated  here  witl 
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all  possible  kindness;  but  entirely  unac- 
quainted as  I  am  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, you  will  allow  that  I  should  find 
it  a  very  tedious  undertaking  to  acquire 
it. — Since  the  misfortune  of  my  uncle's 
death,  I  have  no  settled  employment  of 
my  time  ;  when  I  had  his  company,  the 
rare  of  his  old  age  was  a  constant  exer- 
cise for  my  mind,  but  now  1  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  dispose  of  the  four-and-twenty 
hours." — "  Your  behaviour  toward  your 
helpless  relative,"  said  Lord  N.  "  inspires 
me  with  the  highest  esteem  for  your  cha- 
racter."— ''  In  that  act,  my  Lord,  I 
was  only  returning  to  his  old  age  the 
favors  he  had  heaped  upon  my  childhood  ; 
if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years,  he  would 
have  found  me  always  at  his  side,  but  he 
has  made  a  good  exchange,  and  perhaps 
I  should  be  a  gainer  by  it  too,  for  my  ex- 
pectations from  this  world  are  very  con- 
fined. I  did  all  I  could  at  the  war  to 
tempt  fate,  but  since  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
spared,  I  must  submit  and  live,  as  well 
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as  I  can.  "—''I  shall  look  back  with  delight 
on  my  arrival  here/'  said  Nelvil,  "  if  you 
can  make  yourself  happy  in  Rome  and 

if" ''  Oh,    my    lord/'    interrupted 

the  vivacious  count,  *'  I  am  happy  every 
where. — Youth  and  spirits  always  pro- 
duce happiness.  This  philosophy  I  have 
neither  extracted  from  books  nor  from 
meditation,  but  from  my  converse  with 
men,  and  my  acquaintance  with  adversity; 
and  you  see,  my  lord,  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  hope  from  fortune,  since  she  has 
procured  me  the  happiness  of  travelling 
with  you." — These  words  were  concluded 
with  a  most  graceful  bow,  and  the  hour 
of  setting  off  being  agreed  upon,  they 
parted  for  the  present. 

Lord  N.  and  the  Count  accordingly  left 
Inspruck  the  following  day,  and  Oswald 
after  the  customary  forms  of  salutation, 
remained  silent  for  several  hours,  but  ob- 
servhig  that  his  silence  was  irksome  to  his 
companion,  he  at   length   asked  him  if 
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he   should  be  gratified  by  this   visit  to 
Italy. — "Oh/'  answered  the  count,   "I 
know  what  to  expect  in  that  country,  for 
one  of  my  friends,   who  buried  himself 
there  for  six  months,  assures  me  that  every 
petty  provincial  town   of    France  has  a 
finer  theatre  and  more  agreeable  society 
than  the  City  of  Rome,  but  in  this  ancient 
capital  of  the  world  there  must  be  a  few 
of  my  countrymen  to  chat  with,  and  this 
tome  is  every  thinu;." — *'  You  have  not 
been  induced  then  to  learn  the  language." 
— '*   Why  no,"    said   the   count — "  the 
Italia  1  language  did   not  form  a  part  of 
my  education" — and  in  sanng  this  he  as- 
sumed so  grave  an  air  that  one   would 
have  thought  the  language  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  his  studies  on  serious  grounds. 
''  If    I    must   tell   you    my   undisguised 
opinion,"  continued  he,   "  I   consider  no 
national  character,  as  worthv  of  esteem 
but  the   English  and  the   French.      All 
others  are  imitated  either  from  the  dignity 
of  the  one,,  or  the  vivacity  of  the  latter." — 
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Oswald  remained  silent;  the  Count  d' 
Erfeuil  some  moments  after  resumed  the 
discourse^  and  enlivened  it  by  the  most 
agreeable  sallies  of  wit,  and  lively  com- 
parisons^ in  which  he  displayed  considera- 
ble ingenuity;  but  his  conversation  dis- 
covered a  mind  neither  enriched  by  obser- 
vation nor  dignified  by  sentiment,  neither 
brilliant  with  fancy,  nor  solid  by  reflection, 
and  revolved  in  eternal  monotony  round 
the  courtesies  of  social  life. 

He  repeated  twenty  names  of  distin- 
guished persons  of  England  and  France, 
enquiring  of  Lord  N.  if  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  them,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  relate  some  entertaining  anecdotes 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  agreeable,  but,  lo 
hear  him,  one  would  have  imagined  that 
the  only  fit  conversation  for  a  man  of  taste 
was  the  frivolous  chit-chat  of  fashionable 
life.  Lord  N.  reflected  deeply  on  the 
character  of  his  associate:  on  that  singular 
union  of  firmness  and  frivolity,   and   on 
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lliat  contempt  of  misfortune  wlilcli  would 
have  been  so  noble  if  produced  by  effort, 
and  so  heroic  if  it  had  not  proceeded  from 
tlie  same  apathy,  which  rendered  Iiini 
incapable  of  lasting  attachments. 

Au  En^lishman^said  Oswald  tohimself, 
would  sink  beneath  such  an  accumulation 
of  misfortunes,  whence  then  is  the  reso- 
lution of  this  Frenchman  derived  ?  And 
why  is  he  so  fickle  ? — Does  the  Count  d' 
Erfeuil  reall)'  understand  the  true  art  of 
living  ?  When  I  think  mjself  his  superior 
am  I  wrong?  Does  his  levity  of  manner 
better  accord  with  the  hurry  of  life,  and 
instead  of  devoting  the  mind  to  reflection, 
mu>?t  it  be  avoided,  as  an  enemy  t 

In  vain  did  Oswald  strive  to  satisfy 
liiinself  on  these  subjects.     No  one  can 

isgress  the  intellectual  boimdaries 
which  confine  him,  and  the  good  qualities 
of  the  mind  are  more  difficult  to  subdue 

I  the  bad. 
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The  cotint  paid  no  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  country  tliey  were  passing 
through,  and  rendered  it  almost  impossi- 
ble that  Lord  Nelvil  should  indulge  thai 
disposition  which  loves  to  contemplate  a 
beautiful  country,  and  delights  in  th( 
picturesque  views  of  nature.  Whenevei 
the  talkativeness  of  the  count  permitted 
him,  Oswald  turned  his  attention  to  th( 
whispers  of  the  breeze,  or  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  sea,  for  the  voice  of  natur< 
gave  him  more  pleasures  than  the  conver- 
sation of  society,  when  held  at  the  fool 
of  the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  ruins  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  The  melan- 
choly of  Oswald  v/as  not  so  great  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  enjoyment  of  Italy  as  th< 
gaiety  of  Count  d'  Erfeuil,  for  the  regret; 
of  a  sensible  mind  are  easily  diverted  b^ 
the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  fine  arts,  but  frivolity  ha; 
neither  uniformity  of  attention,  originality 
of  thought,  nor  solidity  of  sentiment.  Om 
of  the  singular  effects  which  this  frivolit' 
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produced,  was  that  it  inspired  Lord  N. 
with  timidit3'  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
the  Count  d'  £rteuil. 

The  most  serious  characters  are  the 
most  subject  to  embarrassment,  a  lively 
levity  keeps  in  awe  a  meditative  mind, 
and  the  happy  man  appears  to  be  more 
wise  ihaii  the  sorrowful. 

Tlie  Count  d'  Erfeuil  was  mild,  oblig- 
in£^,  and  complying;  he  was  serious  in 
nothing  but  self-love,  and  only  worthy 
of  being  beloved  himself,  when  he  was 
attached  to  others;  that  is  to  sav  as  an 
excellent  companion  of  pleasures,  and  of 
dangers — but  he  had  no  quality  by  \Nhich 
he  could  participate  in  another's  suffer- 
ings. He  grew  weary  of  the  melancholy 
which  afflicted  Oswald,  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  relieved  it  as  well,  on  account 
of  the  sufferer,  as  for  his  own  comfort. 
"  MS  hat  is  the  grief  that  rankles  in  your 
breast.?"  exclaimed  he  often^  in  impas- 

VOL.    I.  c 
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sioned  accents.  "  Arc  you  not  young, 
affluent,  and  but  for  your  own  fault  in 
good  health;  for,  rouse  yourself  from 
this  unmanly  dejection,  and  you  will 
forget  your  complaint.  As  for  me,  bereft 
of  my  fortune,  my  subsistence,  and  my 
hopes,  I  make  myself  as  happy  as  though 
I  abounded  in  all  the  superfluities  of 
life." — "  Your  fortitude,"  replied  Lord 
N,  "  does  you  great  honor,  and  there 
are  few  who  can  divide  this  praise  with 
you,  but  the  reverses  which  you  have 
experienced  are  less  painful  than  the 
sorrows  of  the  heart." — ^^  The  sorrows 
of  the  heart,"  cried  the  count — *'  why, 
certainly,  those  are  the  most  trying  of 

any. But but   even   they  are  to 

be  assuaged,  for  it  is  surely  the  duty  of 
a  wise  man  to  banish  from  his  mind  that 
which  can  be  serviceable  neither  to  him- 
self nor  others.  Is  it  not  the  primary 
object  of  our  being,  that  we  should  first 
endeavour  the  happiness  of  our  fellow 
creatures,    and   thus   secure   our   own? 
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My   dear    Nelvil,    consider   this    great 
duty."— 

To  use  the  word  in  its  common  accep- 
tation^ \se  might  say  that  the  expostula- 
tions of  d'Erfeuil  were  reasonahir; 
cnougli,  for  he  had  what  is  usually  called 
a  good  understanding — folly  is  much 
more  frequently  the  fault  of  ardent  than 
of  trifling  characters,  but  instead  of 
finding  the  count  endeared  to  him  by 
such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  Oswald  would 
gladly  have  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  order  to  escape 
the  misery  of  his  condolence. 

Nevertheless  the  affections  of  the  count 
d'  Erfeuil  were  insensibly  engaged  by 
Lord  Nelvil's  amiable  resignation  and 
modesty,  whilst  his  dignity  and  simpli- 
city were  altogether  irresistible.  He 
was  struck  with  the  calm  deportment  of 
Oswald,  and  ransacking  his  memory  for 
every  thing  serious  he  had  ever  heard 
c2 
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from  anxious  parents^  he  exhausted  him- 
self ineffectually  upon  the  phlegmatic 
Englishman ;  and  astonished  to  find  that 
his  apparent  coldness  was  not  to  he  sub- 
dued^ he  inwardly  exclaimed — Have  I 
rot  goodness  of  heart,  sincerity  and  for- 
titude? Is  not  my  society  agreeable? 
What  then  is  it  that  baffles  my  attempts 
upon  this  man  ?  Am  I  not  compelled  to 
suppose  that  there  exists  some  misunder- 
standing between  us  which  may  have 
jarisen  from  his  not  being  perfectly  ac- 
iCfuainted  with  the  French  ?  - 
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CHAPTER  IV 

AN  unexpected  circumstance  very 
much  increased  the  respect,  which  the 
Count  d'  Krfeuii  ahnost  uucoosciously 
felt  for  his  noble  companion,  who  was 
compelled  by  fatig;ue  to  remain  a  few 
days  at  Ancona.  The  surrounding  heights 
and  the  sea,  render  the  situation  of  this 
town  enrhanting;  and  the  concourse  of 
Greeks  who  are  seen  at  work  in  the 
front  of  the  shops,  seated  in  the  eastern 
manner,  added  to  the  variety  of  costume 
which  is  seen  among  the  iniiabitants  of 
the  Levant,  produces  a  novel  and  inter- 
esting efl'ect.  Without  this  distinction  of 
dress,  civilization  would  in  appearance, 
and  perhaps  in  reality,  causeall  men  to  re- 
semble each  other;  hut  the  mind  and 
imagination  are  pleased  by  the  character- 
istic distinctions  of  different  nations.   Meiv 
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are  alike  only  through  affectation  or  de- 
sign, but  variety  is  affixed  to  every  thing 
that  proceeds  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
The  costumes  of  various  nations,  thus 
promiscuously  assembled,  are  therefore 
gratifying,  at  least,  to  the  sights  and  seem 
to  indicate  the  same  diversity  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling. 

The  modes  of  w^orship  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks^  the  Catholics,  and  the  Jews,  are 
here  practised  with  perfect  harmony. 
The  ritual  observances  of  these  several 
persuasions  are  widely  different,  but  they 
are  the  vehicle  of  one  common  sentiment ; 
they  join  in  the  same  expressions  of  dis- 
tress, and  the  same  supplication  for 
mercy. 

The  catholic  church  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  which  commands 
the  sea,  and  the  murmurings  of  the 
■waves  are  heard  in  unison  with  the  hymns 
of  the  priests;   the  inside  is  gorgeously 
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decorated  with  injudicious  ornaments; 
but  it  inspires  the  sublimest  sentiments 
of  religion  to  stand  oy  the  portico  of  this 
church;,  and  survey  that  noble  ocean, 
whose  surface  no  man  can  disfigure  by  a 
single  mark.  The  earth  is  subjected 
to  his  industry,  and  the  mountains  bear 
the  marks  of  his  superiority  ;  the  rivers, 
in  obedience  to  his  command,  straighten 
their  streams  for  his  convenience;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  placid  surface  of  the  sea 
disfigured  by  his  vessels,  than  the  indig- 
nant billows  efface  the  vestige  of  slavery, 
and  become  again  fair  and  unblemish- 
ed as  at  their  creation. 

Lord  Nelvil  had  fixed  his  departure 
for  Rome  for  the  following  morning, 
when  suddenly  his  ear  was  assailed  by 
the  most  frightful  outcries;  and  hasten- 
ing to  learn  the  cause,  he  observed  that 
a  rapid  conflagration  had  commenced  in 
the  harbour,  and  had  already  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  city ;  the  wind,  which 
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irritated  the  fierceness  of  the  flames, 
agitated  their  reflection  in  the  waves,  and 
broke  their  bloody  image  in  a  thousand 
forms.  The  inhabitants,  as  they  were 
unprovided  with  engines,  were  engaged 
in  carrying  what  assistance  they  could 
with  their  arms ;  the  galley  slaves  were 
occupied  in  saving  the  town,  which  to 
them  was  a  prison,  and  the  loud  clank 
of  their  fetters  was  mingled  withthecries 
of  the  sufferers.  The  foreigners,  who  had 
been  drawn  to  Ancona  by  the  pursuit  of 
commerce,  testified  their  fright  by  a 
senseless  stare.  The  merchants,  when  they 
beheld  their  repositories  in  flames,  lost 
all  presence  of  mind.  The  fear  of  losing 
their  property  appears  to  disturb  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  with  no  less  violence 
than  the  dread  of  dying,  and  produces 
an  effect,  exactly  opposite  to  that  enthu- 
siasm which  incites  to  exertion. 

The  howl  of  the  seamen,  always  some- 
what doleful  and  lengthened,  was  madi^ 
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ttill  more  dismal  by  their  alarm.  On  <lie 
hanks  of  the  Adriatic,  they  wear  a  re- 
markable red  and  brown  cap;  from  under 
ihcse  coverings  projected  the  animated 
countenances  of  the  Italians,  on  which 
terror  was  depicted  hi  every  feature. 
The  inhabitants,  yieldin*^  to  despair,, 
(hrcw  themsleves  down  on  the  earth,  and 
<  oncealed  their  faces,  that  they  mijrht 
be  exempted  from  beholding;  the  desola- 
tion; others  rushed  into  the  flames  with- 
out the  least  hope  of  returning.  Some 
appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a  blind  fury, 
and  others  to  be  lost  in  supine  despond- 
ency ;  but  no  where  was  to  be  found  that 
coolness,  which,  in  the  honr  of  dantre  r 
and  distress,  devises  opportunity  of  es- 
cape, and  suggests  mitigation  of  ca- 
hunity. 

It  occurred  to  Oswald  that  there  were 

two  English  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and 

these  vessels  always  have  on  board,  en- 

('nes  in  perfect  order ;  he  hastened  to  the- 

c  5 
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captain,  who  immediatelyprepared  aboat 
to  convey  tliem  to  the  ships.  Wheiithe  dis- 
consolate sufferers  saw  themselves  desert- 
ed, they  exclaimed,  ''You  do  well,  strang- 
ers, to  leave  our  unfortunate  city . "  How- 
ever, ''  We  shall  return,"  said  Oswald, — 
but  they  did  not  believe  him ;  he  soon 
shewed  himself  again,  and  placed  one 
of  the  engines  opposite  a  house,  near  the 
shore,  and  the  other  in  the  front  of  a 
building,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
both  of  which  the  flames  were  fast  con- 
suming.— The  Count  d'Erfeuil  ran 
heedlessly  into  every  danger  ;  the  English 
sailors  and  the  attendants  of  Lord  N, 
strenuously  exerted  themselves,  the  towns- 
people stood  motionless,  scarcely  com- 
prehending the  intent  of  their  actions, 
and  without  the  least  reliance  on  their 
success.  The  bells  were  tolling  in  every 
quarter  ;  the  priests  were  endeavouring 
to  appease  the  offended  divinity  by  recon- 
ciliatory  processions;  the  women  pro- 
strated themselves  in  tears,  before  some 
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public  imac:cs  of  saints,  and  vehemently 
implored  their  succour  ;  but  no  one  re- 
sorted to  the  natural  means  >vhich 
Heaven  has  bestowed  on  man  for  his  de- 
fence. But,  when  these  wretches  ob- 
served the  great  effect  of  the  exertions  of 
Oswald,  when  thev  saw  that  the  flames 
were  subdued,  and  their  houses  would 
be  rescued,  they  passed  from  astonish- 
ment to  enthusiasm ;  they  flocked  round 
him,  and  embraced  him  with  such  eager- 
ness that  he  was  obliged  harslily  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  interruptions,  by  which 
there  was  danger  that  the  orders  and  tlie 
movements  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  town,  might  be  impeded.  Every 
one  had  voluntarily  placed  himself  under 
his  command,  because,  in  tlic  most  mo- 
mentous as  in  the  most  trivial  affa'rs,  no 
sooner  is  danger  in  sight  than  cotirage 
finds  its  post ;  and  when  men  are  over- 
come by  fear,  they  are  no  longer  envious. 

At  the  other   extremity  of  the   fire^ 
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Oswald  heard  the  most  dolorous  shrieks,, 
that  penetrated  through  the  universal 
clamor.  He  enquired  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  was  informed  that  the  officer 
of  the  police  was  accustomed  to  shut  up, 
every  night,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  Jews,  and  these  terrified 
people  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
taken by  the  flames.  Oswald  shuddered 
at  this  thought,  and  required  that  the 
barrier  might bcinstantaneously  opened  ; 
but  some  females  of  the  superstitious 
populace  overhearing  this  command,  coi>- 
jured  him  on  their  knees,  not  to  liberate 
them,  exclaimining,  "  It  is  certainly  on 
account  of  the  Jews,  whom  we  tolerate 
here,  that  we  are  visited  with  this  dread- 
ful destruction  ;  they  are  the  cause  of 
our  calamity,  and  if  you  once  enlarge 
them,  the  whole  ocean  would  never  ex- 
tinguish the  fire,"  and  in  this  entreaty  to 
let  the  Jews  be  burnt,  they  exerted  as 
much  eloquence  and  mildness,  as  if  they 
solicited  an  act  of  clemency.     The  cruel- 
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i\  of  this  wish  did  not  proceed  from 
their  natural  depravity,  but  from  the 
weakness  of  their  minds,  acted  upon  by 
a  heavy  misfortune.  Oswald  could 
scarcely  suppress  his  indignation  at  these 
strange  intreaties. 

H^  instantly  dispatched  four  English 
sailors  furnished  with  hatchets  to  liberate 
these  unhappy  wretches,  who  in  an  in^ 
stant  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
town,  seeking  their  property  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames  with  that  thirst  of  gain 
which  appears  quite  horrible  when  it 
produces  a  contempt  of  death.  One 
would  imagine  that  man  set  no  value  on 
the  simple  gift  of  life. 

The  fire  w  as  now  completely  got  under, 
except  in  one  house  at  the  top  of  the 
to^^^l,  which  was  so  enveloped  in  flames, 
that  it  appeared  impossible  to  sa>e  it, 
and  still  more  impossible  for  it  to  be 
entered.     The  iuhabitants  of  Ancona  had 
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discovered  so  little  interest  about  its  fate, 
that  the  English  sailors  imagined  it  to  be 
uninhabited,  and  had  therefore  with- 
drawn their  engines  towards  the  harbour, 
and  Oswald  himself,  stunned  by  the 
cries  of  so  many  people,  who  vehemently 
called  upon  him  from  all  sides,  had  not 
observed  its  danger.  The  fire  had  spread 
more  slowly  on  that  side,  but  had  made 
very  alarming  advances.  Lord  N.  eagerly 
asked  what  place  it  was  they  had  thus 
abandoned,  and  on  being  told  that  it  was 
the  receptacle  for  lunatics,  this  idea 
shook  his  very  soul,  and  hastily  turning 
round  he  discovered  that  both  the  sailors 
and  Count  d'Erfeuil  were  gone ;  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask 
assistance  of  the  townspeople  of  Ancona, 
who  were  now  busily  employed  in  saving 
their  goods,  and  who  considered  it  absurd 
to  expose  their  lives  for  the  preservation 
of  men  who  were  incurably  afflicted  with 
madness.  They  declared  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  them  and  their  families  if  they 
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perished  thus  without  occasioning  the 
guilt  of  any  person.  Whilst  they  were 
thus  unfeelingly  conversing  around  Os- 
wald, he  was  approaching  the  devoted 
hospital  with  great  speed,  followed  hy  a 
crowd  of  people,  who,  though  they  con- 
demned his  rashness,  flocked  after  him 
with  confusedand  enthusiastic  admiration. 
When  he  came  near  the  house  he  per- 
ceived, at  the  only  window  which  was  not 
concealed  by  the  flames,  several  patients, 
who  were  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
fire  with  anhorritic  smile,  which  bespoke 
either  a  total  ignorance  of  all  the  evils  of 
life,  or  that  excessive  anguish  of  soul 
which  renders  death  in  every  shape  alike 
undreaded. 

At  the  sight  of  these  pitiable  suft'erers, 
a  sudden  shivering  benumbed  all  the  fa- 
culties of  Oswald;  he  recollected  that  at 
one  period  of  his  despair  he  had  been 
driven  to  the  verge  of  mental  derange- 
ment, and  from  that  time  the  objects  of 
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that  cruel  calamity  had  inspired  him  with' 
the  most  tender  compassion.  He  seized 
a  ladder,  and  placing  it  against  the 
building,  ascended,  in  defiance  of  the 
flames,  to  the  window  where  all  the  pa- 
tients of  the  hospital  were  assembled. 
Overawed  by  the  suddenness  of  this  ex- 
traordinary appearance  amongst  them, 
they  at  first  suffered  themselves  to  be 
ordered  by  Oswald,  who  perceiving  that 
they  were  at  liberty,  except  one  who  was 
chained  in  the  chamber,  the  door  of 
which  the  flames  had  already  reached, 
but  had  not  as  yet  burst  through  the 
floor,  endeavoured  to  make  them  use 
the  ladder,  which  every  moment  might 
be  snatched  away  by  the  flames ;  the  first 
instantly  complied,  without  opposing  a 
single  word  ;  the  manner  and  the  counte- 
nance of  Lord  Nelvil  had  entirely  over- 
come him,  but  others  of  them  required 
to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  without 
having  the  pow€r  to  estimate  the  danger 
they  themselves  were  runiujig,  or  the 
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increasing  difficulty  of  escape,  that  f heir 
delay  occasioned  to  their  benefactor. 
The  people,  sensible  of  the  horrors  of 
his  perilous  situation,  implored  him  to 
return,  and  to  let  the  hdpless  creatures 
extricate  themselves  as  they  \%ere  able, 
but  the  mas^animous  Oswald  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  safety  till  he  had 
accomplished  the  crcnorous  euterprize. 

Al ready  five  of  its  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants had  escaped'  from  the  hospital, 
and  the  only  remaining  one  was  in  chains. 
Oswald  freed  him  from  his  fetters,  and 
urjred  him  to  the  same  means  of  flic-ht 
that  his  fellow  sufferers  had  used ;  but  he 
w  as  a  young  man,  bereft  entirely  of  his 
reason,  and  finding  his  irons  unclasped, 
after  two  years  of  bondage,  mdulged 
his  immoderate  joy  by  every  extrava- 
gance of  gesture.  This  joy  changed  into 
furv  when  Oswald  wished  to  force  him 
tlirough  the  window.  At  length  losing 
all  hope  of  prevailing  on.  this  lunatic  to 
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effect  his  own  escape  before  the  house 
would  be  consumed,  he  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  forcibly  carried  him  off, 
without  knowing  whither  his  steps  were 
tending,  and  obliged,  by  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  smoke  had  involved  him, 
to  leap  at  hazard  to  the  ground;  he  thus 
delivered  his  charge,  who  continued  to 
resist  him,  into  the  hands  of  the  spec- 
tators, enjoining  them  to  take  every  pos- 
sible care  of  him. 

Oswald,  roused  by  the  danger  he  had 
run,  with  his  hair  floating  in  all  di- 
rections, with  a  countenance  at  once 
mild  and  majestic,  inspired  the  behold- 
ing crowd  with  a  zeal  that  almost 
irmounted  to  adoration;  the  females 
especially  expressed  their  admiration 
with  that  fervency  of  language  which 
is  natural  to  Italian  vivacity.  They 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  could 
satisfy  their  gratitude  only  by  invoca- 
tions of  piety.  *'  You  arc  surely  Saint 
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Michael,**  exclaimed  they,  ''  the  pro- 
tector of  our  city ;  expand  your  wings, 
but  remain  with  us ;  ascend  to  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  church,  that  we  may  there 
behold  and  adore  our  deliverer." — "  My 
child  is  sick,"  said  one,  "  1  beseech  you 
to  restore  it." — '*  Inform  me,  I  pray," 
cried  another,  ''  where  my  husband  is, 
who  has  been  absent  from  his  country 
many  years."  While  Oswald  was  con- 
sidering his  escape,  the  count  eagerly 
ran  to  him^  and  said,  in  clasping  his 
hands,  ''  My  dear  Nelvil,  our  friends  are 
entitled  to  a  participation  of  our  plea- 
sures, let  me  then  share  in  the  pleasure 
of  your  past  dangers." — '^  Get  me  from 
hence,"  said  Oswald,  in  a  low  tone. 
They  availed  themselves  of  a  moment's 
darkness,  and  immediately  procured  post- 
horses  to  convey  them  out  of  the  city. 
Lord  N.  experienced  some  satisfaction  at 
first  from  the  good  action  he  had  just 
performed;  but  who  could  share  ia 
these   gratifying  sensations?      His  only 
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friend  was  no  more  J  How  miserable  i» 
the  condition  of  the  orphan !  He  feels 
at  eyery  occurrence,  whether  fortunate 
or  disastrous,  an  aching  void  in  his  bo- 
som ;  and  how  shall  he  ever  replace  that 
inborn  affection,  that  concert,  that  sym- 
pathy of  the  blood,  that  sacred  friend- 
ship which  heaven  itself  establishes  be- 
tween the  father  and  his  offspring?  He 
still  seems  capable  of  love,  but  to  unbo- 
som his  whole  soul  is  a  happiness   he 


never  can  regain. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OSWALD  posted  through  thcMarche 
of  Aiicona,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
as  far  as  Rome,  without  taking  anv  in- 
terest in,  or  scarcely  observing  the 
scenes  through  which  he  passed.  This 
vvas  to  be  attributed  to  the  melancholic 
disposition  of  his  soul,  comhining  with  a 
certain  constitutional  indolence,  from 
which  nought  but  what  affected  the 
strongest  passions  could  arouse  him. 
His  fine  taste  ft>r  the  arts  had  not  yet 
unfolded  itself.  He  had  hitherto  dwelt 
but  in  France,  where  society  is  every 
thing,  and  at  London,  where  political 
considerations  absorb  everv  ^ther.  His 
imagination,  as  yet  too  strongly  affected 
by  circumstances,  delighted  not  in  the 
wonders  of  nature,  or  in  the  master- 
pieces of  art. 
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The  Count  d'Erfeuil  surveyed  every 
town  with  the  Traveller's  Guide  in  his 
hand:  he  experienced  at  once  the  double 
pleasure  of  losing  his  time,  in  seeing 
every  thing,  and  of  ascertaining  that  he 
had  seen  nothing  that  could  be  admired, 
which  was  not  already  known  in  France. 
The  ennui  of  the  count  discouraged 
Oswald ;  he  felt,  besides,  a  degree  of 
prejudice  against  the  Italians,  and  against 
Italy  itself.  He  had  not  yet  penetrated 
the  mysterious  character  of  that  nation: 
a  character  with  is  rather  comprehended 
through  the  imagination,  than  by  those 
intellectual  efforts  which  are  particularly 
dictated  by  an  English  education. 

The  Italians  are  more  remarkable  for 
that  which  they  have  been,  and  for  that 
which  they  may  be,  than  for  what  they 
really  are.  The  deserts  which  environ 
Rome — that  country,  overloaded  with 
the  productions  of  glory,  which  it  seems 
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to  disdain  longer  to  produce — is  nought 
but  an  uncultivated  and  neglected  plain — 
because  it  is  no  longer  considered  but  as 
an  object  of  phjjsical  utility.  Oswald, 
accustomed  from  his  earlier  years,  enter- 
tained, at  first,  unfavourable  impressions 
on  traversing  those  deserted  plains  w  hich 
announced  the  approach  to  that  city^ 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world:  he  cen* 
sured  within  himself  the  indolence  of  its 
people,  and  of  their  governors.  Lord 
Nelvil  contemplated  Italy  with  the  eye 
of  an  intelligent  statesman — the  Count 
d'Erfeuil,  as  a  man  of  the  world:  thus 
one  by  the  stern  dictates  of  reason,  the 
other  through  levity,  experienced  not 
those  delightful  sensations,  that  the  Com- 
pagna  di  Roma  produces  on  that  imagi- 
nation, which  is  affected  by  those  recol- 
lections of  departed  greatness — by  the 
real  beauties  of  nature — and  the  con- 
sideration of  venerable  misfortune,  which 
shed  over  those  plains  a  variety  of  inde- 
scribable charms. 
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The  Count  d'Erfeuil  made  some  cu- 
rious remarks  respecting  the  environs  of 
Rome.  ^^  What/'  said  he,  ''  no  villa, 
110  inn,  nothing  to  announce  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  great  city  !  In  approach- 
ing Rome,  the  postillions  exclaim  >vith 
transport,  '  See !  see !  There  is  the  cupola 
of  St.  Peter's!'  The  Neapolitans  say  as 
much  of  Vesuvius;  and  the  adjoining  sea 
is  even  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of 
its  shores.  They  imagine  they  see  the 
<lome  of  the  Invalids,"  added  the  count. 
This  comparison,  more  patriotic  than 
just,  destroyed  the  impression  Oswald 
would  have  received  from  the  aspect  of 
this  magnificent  wonder  of  human  crea- 
tion. They  entered  Rome,  not  during  a 
clear  day,  not  in  a  fine  night,  but  on  a 
cloudy  evening,  in  hazy  weather,  which 
obscured  and  confounded  the  surrounding 
objects.  They  crossed  the  Tiber  without 
perceiving  it — they  entered  the  city  by 
tlie  *^  Gate  of  the  People,"  which  leads 
directly  to  the  Corso — the  grandest  street 
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in  modern  Rome,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
wears  the  fewest  features  of  originality, 
as  resembling  more  those  in  the  other 
cities  of  Europe. 

The  streets  were  crowded — the  moun- 
tebanks and  puppet-shew  men  exhibited 
their  various  devices  in  the  square 
wherein  the  column  of  Anthony  rears 
its  head.  AH  the  attention  of  Oswald 
was  captivated  with  the  objects  about 
him.  The  name  of  Rome  had  not  yet 
touched  his  heart ;  he  was  sensible  chiefly 
to  that  perfect  isolation,  so  gloomy  to  the 
view — when  you  enter  a  foreign  city — 
when  you  behold  the  multitudeof  persons 
to  whom  yviur  very  existence  is  unknown, 
and  who  have  no  interest  in  common  with 
you.  These  reflections,  go  gloomy  ix> 
mankind  in  general,  are  peculiarly  so  to 
the  English,  who  are  more  accustomed 
to  live  among  themselves,  and  who  ac- 
cord with  more  diflficulty  to  the  manners 
of  other  people.     In  the  vast  caravansera 
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of  Rome  every  one  is  a  stranger  ;  even 
the  Romans,,  who  seem  to  inhabit  it^  do 
not  inhabit  it  as  possessors,  but  as  weari/ 
pilgrims,  who  repose  among  the  ruins!  (2) 
Oswald,  afflicted  by  these  painful  sensa- 
tions, was  inclined  to  remain  in  his  hotel, 
and  entertained  no  wish  to  see  the  city:| 
He  was  far  from  imagining  that  the 
country  which  he  had  entered  with  such 
unfavourable,  such  gloomy  sentiments, 
would  shortly  prove  the  source  to  him 
of  so  many  novel  and  interesting  ideas, 
and  such  various  enjoyments. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I.- 

CORINNA   AT   THE   CAPITOL. 

OSWALD  awoke  for  the  first  time  in 
Rome.  A  brilliant^  an  Italian  sun  met 
his  first  view;  and  his  soul  was  imme- 
diate! v  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  love 
and  gratitude  towards  that  heaven  which 
contained  such  a  splendid  luminary.  He 
was  struck  with  the  sound  of  numerous 
bells  in  the  various  churches  of  the  city. 
He  heard  the  explosions  of  cannon  in 
different  quarters,  announcingsome grand 
f)i  Tuoaching    ceremony.       He    enquired 

^ecting  the  cause,  and  was  informed 
Ihat  Corinna — the  most  celebrated  woman 
)f  Italy — as  a  poetess  writer^  and  com- 
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poser  of  extempore  rhymes,*  and  one  of 
the  finest  women  in  Rome,  was  to  be 
crowned  that  morning  at  the  Capitol.  He 
asked  various  questions  respecting  this 
ceremony,  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
names  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso,  and  the 
answers  greatly  excited  his  curiosity. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  more  foreign 
from  the  sentiments  and  habitudes  of  the 
English  nation^  than  the  act  of  cele- 
brating by  grand  public  ceremonies,  the 
destiny  of  a  woman;  but  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Italians  are  inspired  by 
the  talent,  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
attracts, momentarily  atlea8t,the  affection 
and  regard  of  foreigners ;  and  they  forget 
even  the  prejudices  of  their  respective 
countries,  in  the  bosom  of  a  nation,  so 
ardent  in  the  expression  of  those  senti- 
ments it  feels.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome 
understand  the  fine  and  liberal  arts,  the) 

*  The  improvvisitore,  or  art  of  composing  extern 
porary  verses,  b  au  accojnplishmeot  peculiar  to  tb 
Italians. 
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comment,  with  taste  and  science^  on  the 
statues,  the  pictures,  the  monuments,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  literary  productions 
of  their  country — feeling,  at  the  same 
time,  a  certain  degree  of  national  interest 
therein. 

Oswald  immediately  quitted  his  hotel: 
in  the  public  streets  he  heard  every  one 
speak  in  raptures  of  Corinna,  of  her  ta- 
lents, and  her  genius.  The  streets  through 
which  she  was  to  pass  were  distinguished 
by  particular  decorations.      The  multi- 
tude, who  rarely  assemble  but  to  gaze 
on  the  minions  of  fortune  or  of  power, 
here  flocked  in   crowds  to  behold    her, 
whose  sole  distinction  was  the  transcend- 
ant  gift  of  genius.     In  the  present  state 
of  Italy,  its  inhabitants  possess  no  means 
of  arriving  at  celebrity,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  fine  arts,  they  are  therefore 
susceptible  of  the  inspirations  of  genius, 
with  respect  to  these,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, which  would  produce  a  number  of 
great    men^  were   applause  sufficient    o 
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support  them ;  if  freedom  of  action,  a 
strong  interest  in  its  results,  and  an  inde- 
pendent being,  were  not  necessary  to  sup- 
port and  to  encourage  genius. 

Oswald  walked  about  the  streets  of 
Rome  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  Corinna. 
At  every  moment  he  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned ;  he  heard  a  new  encomium;  in  the 
whole,  a  combination  of  all  those  talents 
which  captivate  the  imagination. — One 
said  that  her  voice  was  the  most  affecting 
in  Italy — another,  that  she  excelled 
every  one  in  tragic  acting — a  third,  that 
she  danced  as  a  very  nymph— a  fourth, 
that  her  drawings  exhibited  equal  origi- 
nality and  grace.  Several  asserted  that  no 
one  had  ever  written  or  spoken  exfempo- 
rally*  such  exquisite  poetry,  and  that  in 
her  ordinary  conversation  she  displa\ed  so 
graceful,  so  captivating  an  eloquence,  as 
fascinated  all  her  hearers.  Some  disputed 
among  themselves  which  of  the  Italian  ci- 

*  In  the  French  improvise,  from  llie  Italian  verb 
improvvisaref  to  compose  or  sing  extcnjporaj  v  verses. 
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tics  hadthelionourof  giving  her  birth;  but 
the  Romans  warmly  contended  that  she 
must  be  a  native  of  Rome,  or  she  could 
not  speak  the  Italian  language  with  such 
elegance  and  purity.  The  name  of  her 
family  was  unknown.  Her  first  produc- 
tion had  appeared  about  five  years  before^ 
the  name  of  the  authoress  was  stated 
solely  as  "  Corixxa."  No  one  knew 
where  she  resided,  nor  where  she  had 
been  before  that  period ;  she  was  now 
nearly  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This 
mysteriousness  combined  with  publicity  ; 
this  woman  of  whom  all  the  world  spoke, 
and  whose  real  name  no  one  knew,  appear- 
ed to  Lord  Nelvil  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  that  singular  country  he  had  travelled 
to  see.  He  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  woman  very  harshly  in  England,  but 
with  respect  to  Italy  he  entertained  very 
different  ideas,  and  the  crowning  of 
CoRiNNA  interested  him  rather  as  an 
adventure  in  Ariosto  would  have 
done. 
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A  fine  but  impressive  species  of  music 
preceded  the  triumphal  procession.  That 
"which  is  announced  or  accompanied  by 
music,  whatever  it  be,  is  always  more 
or  less  interesting.  A  great  number  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  and  several  foreign- 
ers of  distinction,  proceeded  before  the 
car  of  Corinna. — "  This  is  the  train  of 
enthusiastic  admirers,"  said  one  Roman. 
"  Yes  !"  answered  another,  '^  she  receives 
the  praise  of  all  the  world,  but,  on  her 
part,  she  grants  a  decided  preference  to  no 
one;  she  is  rich,  independent.  It  is  really 
thought  so,  and  surely  she  possesses  the 
dignified  air  of  a  woman  of  illustrious 
birth:  but  who  wishes  to  be  unknown." 
"Bet  hat  as  it  may,"  observes  a  third, 
''  she  is  a  divinity  environned  by  clouds ! " 
Oswald  fixedhis  eye  upon  the  man  who  thus 
expressed  himself;  he  appeared  one  of  the 
lowest  order ;  but  in  southern  regions, 
such  poetical  expressions  proceed  so 
naturally,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  they 
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are  elevated  into  the  empyrean,  and  in- 
spired by  the  sun  itself. 

At  length  the  car  in  which  Corinna  was 
seated,  draw  n  by  four  white  horses,  ap- 
proached— the  vehicle  was  formed  upon 
a  truly  classic  model  ;  and  young  virgins 
arrayed  in  white,  walked  by  the  side  of  it. 
In  every  street  through  which  it  passed, 
they  filled  the  air  with  incense  and  per- 
fumes. Every  soul  ran  to  the  windows 
to  behold  the  procession  ;  the  window* 
were  profusely  decorated  with  flower.^, 
and  with  scarlet  tapestry.  The  universal 
exclamations  were  ''  Long  live  Corinna  ! " 
— "  Let  genius  flourish — success  to 
beauty !  '*  The  impulse  was  general,  yet 
Lord  Nelvil  did  not  participate  in  it — it 
may  truly  be  said,  he  was  predetermined — 
he  judged  the  whole  through  the  medium 
of  English  reserve  and  French  levity — he 
interested  himself  notinthe  ceremonial — 
but  at  length  he  perceived  Corinna. 
d5 
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She  was  habited  as  a  SjjhiUe  du 
Dominiquin,  a  fine  India  shawl  was 
entwined  around  her  head,  and  her 
hair  of  the  most  brilliant  black,  accom- 
panied its  folds  ;  her  robe  was  white — a 
fine  blue  sash  was  twisted  round,  just 
below  her  bosom;  her  costume  was  striking 
and  picturesque  without,  at  the  same  time 
departing  so  far  from  the  immediate 
fashion,  as  to  warrant  the  least  charge  of 
affectation  on  her  part.  Her  attitude  on 
the  car  was  at  once  dignified  and  chasten- 
ed :  it  was  perceptible  she  was  pleased 
with  admiration,  but  an  obvious  feelins: 
of  timidity  was  blended  with  her  satis- 
faction, and  this  seemed  to  increase  the  in- 
terest of  her  triumph .  The  expression  of 
her  countenance — her  eyes— her  placid 
smile,  affected  every  one,  the  first  glance 
made  Lord  Nelvil  her  friend,  before  even 
a  deeper  impression  could  subdue  him. 
Her  arms  were  beautifully  formed,  her 
shape  majestic ;  but  rather  inclining  to 
fullness — the  general  air  that  of  a  Grecian 
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statue,  strongly  expressive  of  youth  and 
happiness.  Her  whole  countenance  wore 
somewhat  the  air  of  inspiration.  In  her 
mode  of  expressing  her  grateful  feelings 
for  the  thousand  plaudits  she  received, 
you  may  perceive  a  sort  of  unaffected 
simplicity  which  chastened  the  eclat  of  the 
hrilliant  situation  in  which  shewas  placed. 
She  reminded  you  at  once  of  a  priestess  of 
Apollo,  entering  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
and  of  a  female  enured  to  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  life ;  in  fine  all  her  motions, 
and  her  appearance  possessed  a  charm 
which  at  once  excited  interest  and  curi- 
osity— astonishment  and  alfection. 

The  expressions  of  popular  admiration^ 
encreased  the  nearer  she  approached  the 
Capitol,  that  spot  so  pregnant  with  inter- 
esting recollections.  The  clear  and  bril- 
liant sky,  the  enthusiastic  Roman  popu- 
lace, and,  above  all,  Corinna  herself, 
electrified  the  imagination  of  Oswald.  He 
had  often   beheld  in    his   own   country. 
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public  characters  carried  in  triumph  by 
he  people,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  public  honours  bestowed  on  a 
female,  a,  woman  rendered  illustrious  solely 
by  her  genius.  Her  car  of  triumph 
excited  the  tears  of  no  one ;  no  regrets, 
no  fearsj  accompanied  her  progress,  nor 
impeded  the  homage  paid  to  the  finest 
gifts  of  nature — imagination,  sentiment, 
and  reflexion. 

Oswald  was  so  absorbed  in  thought — 
filled  with  novel  ideas  and  emotions,  that 
he  regarded  not  the  antient  and  celebrated 
scenes  through  which  the  car  of  Corinna 
advanced.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  which 
lead  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Capitol, 
the  car  halted — and  in  a  moment  troops  of 
Corinna's  friends  pushed  forward,  each  en- 
deavouring to  hand  her  out.  She  pre- 
ferred the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Cas- 
tel-FortCj  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Roman 
nobility  for  his  talents  and  his  character. 
Every  one  approved  Corinna's  selection  ; 
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they  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  the 
imposing  majesty  of  which  seemed  to  re- 
ceive with  great  satisfaction,  the  graceful 
and  fascinating  advances  of  a  female.  The 
musicians  transcended  their  former  efforts, 
and  loudly  announced  the  arrival  of  Co- 
rinna,  the  artillery  resounded,  and  the  tri- 
umphant Si/bille  entered  a  palace  worthy 
her  reception. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  in  which  she 
was  received,  was  placed  the  senator  ap- 
pointed to  crown  her;  he  was  attended  by 
the  other  members  of  that  august  body. 
On  one  side,  were  seated  the  cardinals, 
and  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the 
country  ;  on  the  other,  were  seen  the  li- 
terary characters  of  the  Roman  academy. 
The  farther  end  of  the  hall  was  occupied 
by  a  part  of  the  immense  crowd  which 
had  followed  Corinna ;  the  seat  allotted  to 
her,  was  one  degree  below  that  of  a 
senator ;  Corinna,  before  she  took  her 
seat,  in  the  presence  of  that  august  assem- 
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bly,  was,  according  to  the  etiquette,  to 
kneel  upon  the  first  step.  This  she  per- 
formed with  such  an  air  of  modest  dignity, 
so  interesting,  so  unaffected,  that  Lord 
Nelvil  was  at  the  moment  so  touched 
with  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  as  even  to 
suffuse  his  eyes  with  tears  !  he  was  as- 
tonished at  the  involuntary  affection  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendour,  this 
successful  celebrity,  Corinna  appeared 
to  him,  to  solicit,  by  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  the  kind,  the  sympathetic 
protection  of  a  iViend.  A  species  of 
protection,  which  a  female,  whatever  her 
rank  may  be,  naturally  demands  ;  and  he 
felt  how  grateful  it  would  be,  were  he  the 
protector  of  her,  whose  sensibility 
alone  rendered  an  external  protection 
necessary. 

As  soon  as  Corinna  had  taken  her  seat, 
the  Roman  laureats  commenced  the  de- 
livery of  the  sonnets  and  the  odes  they 
had  addressed  to  her.     They  praised  her 
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to  the  skics,but  these  praises  characterised 
her  not  far  beyond  \\hat  has  been  said  of 
other  womenof  great  and  superiorgenius — 
they  consisted  of  a  fascinating  assemblage 
of  imagery  and  allusions  to  the  antient 
mythology.  Such  as,  from  age  to  age, 
since  the  epoch  of  Sappho,  have  been 
applied  to  women,  rendered  illustrious  by 
their  literary  talaits. 

Already  Lord  Nelvil  sympathised  in 
these  praises  of  Corirma  ;  it  even  struck 
him  that  beholding  her,  at  the  moment,  he 
could  himself  have  drawn  a  portrait  more 
just,  more  minute,  in  short,  such  a  portrait 
as  could  correspond  with  no  one,  save 
Torinna  herself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  prince  of  Castel-Forte  rose  to 
reply  to  those  eulogies,  and  what  he  said 
respecting  Corinna,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  whole  assembly.  His  highness  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age — his  delivery  was 
correct  and  dignified — his  age,  and  the  as- 
surance given  to  Count  d'Erfeuil,  that  the 
prince  was  merely  the  friend  of  Corinna, 
induced  him  to  take  an  unalloyed  pleasure 
in  the  praises  bestowed  by  his  highness. 
Oswaldj  who  was  not  so  assured,  began  to 
feel  some  internal  sensations^  not  unlike 
those  of  jealousy. 

The  prince  recited  several  pages  in 
prose,  not  directly  adverting  to,  but  suf- 
ficiently resembling,  to  shew  the  auditor 
the  character  of  Corimia  was  in  contem- 
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plation.     He  expatiated,  at  first  upon  the 
peculiar  merit  of    her    productious — he 
said  this  merit,  in  some  degree,  resulted 
from  her  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign 
literature.     He  noticed  her  competency  to 
unite  with  the  highest  degree  of  imagina- 
tion, the  vivid  and  brilliant  descriptions 
of  the  southern  writers,  but  this  pour- 
trayed  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  as 
suited   to    difl'erei.t    climes   and  regions, 
seemed  rather  to  weaken  the  interest  of  the 
production. 

He  applauded  the  grace  and  gaiety  of 
Corinna,  a  gaiety  which  approached  not 
to  unseemly  ridicule — but  resulted  solely 
from  that  vivacity  of  spirit,  the  oflfspring  of 
an  exuberant  imagination.  He  attempted 
to  panegyTise  her  sensibility — but  it  could 
easily  be  perceived  that  some  personal  feel- 
ings of  regret  were  blended  with  this  part 
of  his  discourse.  He  lamented  the  difficul- 
ty of  meeting  in  human  existence,  a  female 
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corresponding  with  an  object  which  per- 
haps is  but  ideal,  in   whom  is  combined 
every  thing  which  the  heart  or  genius 
could  desire.     He  seemed  to  delight  how- 
ever in  pourtraying  that  impassioned  sen- 
sibility which  breathed  through  all  th^ 
poetry  of  Corinna,  and  that  exquisite  art 
which  she  possessed  of  dis^) laying  these 
delicate^,  these  affecting  relations  which 
exist  between  the  beauties  of  nature_,  and 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul.       He 
extolled  the  originality  and  the  correctness 
of  her  expressions,  expressions  which  na- 
turally proceeded    from  these  characters 
which  she  drew,  and  the  degrees  of  feel- 
ing   and  sentiment   with   which   she  en- 
dowed them,  without,   at  the  same  time, 
the  least  shadow  of  affectation,  tending  to 
diminish  a  species  of  grace  and  beauty, 
which  not  only  naturally,  but  involuntarily 
charmed. 

Of  her  eloquence  he  spake  in  strains  of 
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eulogy  ;  he  depicted  it  as  possessing^  irre- 
sistible force,  which  operated  the  more 
powerfully  upon  its  auditors,  in  proportion 
as  those   possessed  the  gifts  of   genuine 

sensibility. "  Corinna,"  said  he,  "  is 

without  doubt  the  most  celebrated  woman 
of  our  country,  notwithstanding,  she  is 
known  to  her  friends  alone^  for  the  exalted 
faculties  of  the  soul,  when  they  are 
genuine,  stand  in  need  of  illustration,  to 
render  them  generally  comprehensible. 
The  eclat  of  publicity,  as  well  as  tli« 
shade  of  obscurity,  prevents  their  being 
thoroughly  understood,  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy, resulting  chiefly  from  circum- 
stances, isnecessary  for  elucidation."  He 
expatiated  on  her  talent  for  extempore 
effusions,  a  talent  which  resembled,  ia 
nothing,  the  improvisatore,  as  so  expressed 
in  Italy.  "It  is  not  alone,"  continued 
he,  *'  to  the  exuberance  of  her  genius, 
that  this  is  to  be  attributed,  but  to  those 
line  emotions  of   her  soul,    which  gixe- 
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birth  to  the  most  generous  sentiments,  she' 
cannot  pronounce  a  word  in  that  strain  and 
character,  without  betraying  the  real  and 
inexhaustible  source,  whence  t  ese  senti- 
ments and  ideas  are  derived,  for,  they  are 
neither  animated,  nor  inspired  by  enthusi- 
asm." Ilis  highness  also  successfully 
dwelt  on  the  charms  of  her  style,  always 
pure,  always  harmonious. — ''  The  poetry 
of  Corinna,"  added  he,  '^  is  an  intellec- 
tual melody,  which  alone  can  adequately 
express  the  charms  of  impressions,  in 
the  last  degree  transient,  delicate,  and 
refined.** 

He  then  panegyrised  the  ordinary  con- 
versation of  Corinna,  It  was  perceptible 
that  he  had  tasted  of  its  delights  :  "  Ima- 
gination and  simplicity,  justness  and  ex- 
altation of  thought,  the  energetic,  and 
the  amiable  all  unite,"  said  he^  "  in  the 
same  person,  to  vary  every  instant  the 
extatic  pleasures  of  those  who  converse 
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with  her.  To  her,  in  this  respect,  may 
well  be  applied^  this  charming  line  of 
Petrarch  : 

"  II  pariar  che  nell'  anima  si  sente.*** 

She  really  poss'^s^es  much  of  this  supe- 
rior g:race,  of  that  oriental  charm  which 
theantieuts  attributed  to  Cleopatra. 

"  The  places  I  have  visited  in  her  com- 
pany," added  the  Prince  of  Castel-Forte, 
"  the  music  we  have  heard  in  each  other's 
compan}',  the  pictures  she  has  shewn  me^ 
and  the  books  we  have  read  together,  have 
filled  my   imagination.     There  is  in  all 
these  objects  a  spark  of  her  life.     "  Yes/' 
he  continued  (and  at  this  moment  his  eyes 
fell  by   chance  upon  Oswald)  *'  look  at 
Corinna  if  you  can  pass  your  life  with 
her,  if  your  can  secure  yourself  for    a 
long  time,  that  double  existence  she  will 
give  you  ;  but  do  not  look  at  her,  if  you 
must  at  any   time  leave  her;    you  will 

*  The  language  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul. 
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search  in  vain,  so  long  as  you  live,  for 
that  creative  soul  which  shares  and  multi- 
plies your  sentiments,  and  your  thoughts^ 
but  never  will  you  recover  her." 

Oswald  started  at  these  words ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  Cerinna,  who  watched 
them  with  an  emotion  which  self-love  did 
not  produce,  but  which  belonged  to  senti- 
ments more  amiable  and  tender.  The 
Prince  of  Castel-Forte  resumed  his  dis- 
course, which  a  momentary  burst  of  ten- 
derness had  suspended  ;  he  spoke  of  Co- 
rinna's  talents  for  painting,  for  music,  for 
declamation,  for  dancing ;  he  said  that 
in  all  these  talents  it  was  always  Corinna 
alone  whom  we  saw ;  she  never  confined 
herself  to  any  particular  manner,  or  to  any 
general  rule,  but  expressed  in  varied  lan- 
guages the  samepowcr  of  imagination,  the 
saffie  enchantment  of  the  fine  arts,  under 
their  various  forms. 

•'  I  do  not  flatter  myself,"  said  the  Prince 
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of  Castle- Forte,  when  concluding,  "  that  I 
have  been  able  to  paint  a  person  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea^  when  we 
bavc  not  seen  her ;  but  her  presence  w  ith 
us  in  Rome  may  be  regaii.ed  as  one  of  the 
benefits  of  our  brilliant  climate,  and  of 
[)ur  inspired  nature.  Corinna  is  the  bond 
\>y  which  her  frien.ls  are  imited  together  ; 
>he  is  the  movement,  the  interest  of  our 
life  ;  we  are  dependent  upon  her  goodness ; 
sve  are  proud  of  her  genius ;  we  say  to 
itrangers : — look  at  her  ;  she  is  the  image 
)f  our  beautiful  Italy;  it  is  to  her  we 
)we  freedom  from  that  ignorance,  that 
;nvy,  that  discord  and  indolence,  to  which 
)ur  lot  has  condemned  us;  we  are 
)lea8ed  in  contemplating  her  as  an  ad- 
nirable  production  of  our  climate,  of  our 
[inc  arts,  as  a  reflection  of  the  past,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  future  ;  and  when  foreign- 
ers insult  this  country  which  has  sent  out 
hose  lights  which  have  illuminated 
Europe  ;  w  hen  they  refuse  to  pity  our 
*aults  which  arise  from  our  misfortunes. 
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we  may  say  to  them,  look  at  Corinna  ; — 
yes,  we  shall  follow  her  traces,  we  shall 
become  as  great  as  men  as  she  is  as  a 
woman,  if  men  could,  like  women,  create 
a  world  in  their  own  hearts,  and  if  our 
genius,  necessarily  dependant  upon  social 
relations,  and  external  circumstance, 
might  be  illuminated  entirely  at  the  lamp 
of  poetry  alone." 

When  the  Prince  Castel-Forte  ceased 
speaking,  unanimous  applauses  resounded 
from  all  quarters ;  and  although  there 
•was  in  the  end  of  his  discourse,  an  indirect 
aspersion  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
Italians,  all  the  great  men  present  ap- 
proved of  it,  so  true  it  is  that  we  find  in 
Italy  that  sort  of  liberality  which  does 
not  induce  them  to  change  institutions, 
"but  to  pardon  in  higher  minds,  a  tranquil 
opposition  to  existing  prejudices. 

The  Prince  of  Castel-Forte  was  a  great 
mao  at  Home;  he  spoke  with  a  rare  sa- 
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gacity;  and  this  was  a  remarkable  gift  in 
a  country,  where  there  Is  much  more 
genius  in  their  conduct  than  in  tUcir  dis- 
course. In  business  it  is  not  activity 
which  distinguishes  the  Italians  ;  but  they 
arc  pleased  when  studying,  and  do  not 
shrink  from  the  fatigue  of  medifation. 
The  happy  inhabitants  of  the  south  some- 
times shun  this  fatigue,  and  flattt  r  them 
selves  that  they  can  divine  all  by  their 
imagination,  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
fertile  country  produces  fruits  without 
culture,  simply  by  the  assistance  of  a 
favorable  climate. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

,  CORINNA  rose  when  the  Prince  of 
Castcl-Forte  had  ceased ;  she  thanked 
him  by  an  inclination  of  her  head  so 
graceful  and  noble,  that  it  displayed  at 
once  both  the  modesty  and  the  joy,  so 
extremely  natural,  of  having  been  praised 
according  to  one's  own  taste.  It  was 
customary  for  a  poetess,  when  crowned  in 
the  Capitol,  to  recite  extempore  a  piece 
of  verse  before  they  placed  upon  her 
head  the  laurels  intended  for  her.  Co- 
rinna  desired  her  lyre  to  be  brought 
the  instrument  of  her  choice,  and  which 
considerably  resembled  the  harp,  but  was 
more  antique  in  its  form,  and  simpler  in 
its  tones.  On  assuming  it  she  was  at 
first  seized  with  a  great  sentiment  of  timi- 
dity ;  and  it  was  with  a  trembling  voice 
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she  asked  the  suhject  which  was  imposed 
upon  her — The  glcry  and  happiness  of 
Italy  !  was  unanimously  answered  by  all 
around  her — yes,  she  replied,  already  in- 
spired and  encouraged  by  her  genius^ 
*^The  glory  and  hapiness  of  Italy  !  "  and 
feeling  herself  animated  by  the  love  of  her 
country,  she  acquitted  herself  in  verses 
full  of  beauty,  and  of  which  prose  can 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea. — 

rXTEMPORE    EFFUSION    OF     CORIXM 
IN    THE    CAPITOL. 

'^  Italy,  empire  of  the  sun;  Italy,  mistress 
of  the  world ;  Italy,  nursery  of  learning ; 
I  salute  thee  !  How  often  has  the  human 
race  been  subjected  under  thee!  tributa- 
ry to  thy  arms,  thy  tine  arts,  and  thy  cli- 
mate ! 

"A   deity    quitted   Olympus    to   take 

refuge  in  Ausonia ;   the  aspect   of  this 

country  recalls  the  golden  age,  and  maw 

appears  too  happy  to  suppose  him  guilty. 

«.  9 
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"  Rome  conquered  the  universe  by  her 
genius^  and  was  made  a  queen  by  liberty. 
The  Roman  character  is  imposed  upon 
the  world ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians by  destroying  Italy,  darkened  the 
wliole  universe. 

"Italy  re-appearcd  with  the  divine 
treasures  which  the  fugitive  Greeks 
brought  iiito  her  bosom ;  the  Heavens  re- 
vealed to  her  their  la>^s;  the  boldness  of 
her  children  discovered  a  new  hemi- 
sphere !  she  was  also  a  queen  by  means  of 
the  sceptre  of  profound  learning,  but  the 
sceptre  of  the  muses  always  produces 
rebels ! 

"^Imagination  restores  to  her  the  uni- 
verse she  has  lost.  Her  painters  and  her 
poets  have  created  for  her  a  territory,  an 
Olympus,  heavens,  and  infernal  regions; 
and  the  fire  which  animates  her,  better 
guarded  by  her  genius  than  by  the  god 
of  the  Paoans,  has  not  found  in  Europe  a 
Promctluius  to  ravish  it. 
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*'\Vhy  am  I  in  the  Capitol  r  Why  does 
my  humble  forehead  receive  the  crown 
which  Petrach  wore,  and  which  remains 
ispended  upon  the  funeral  cjprus  of 
1  asso?  would  it  be  so,  my  fellow  country- 
men, if  you  did  not  love  glory  so  much,  as 
io  recompense  its  worshippers,  as  well 
as  its  successes  ? 

''  If  you  love  that  glory  then,  which 
chuses  too  often  its  victims  among  the 
conquerors  it  has  crowned,  reflect  with 
pride  upon  those  ages  which  saw  the  re- 
generation of  the  arts.  Dante,  the  Ho- 
nker of  our  modern  times,  a  poet  sacred 
l«y  our  religious  mysteries,  the  hero  of 
thought,  plunged  his  genius  into  Stvx 
in  order  to  reach  the  infernal  regions,  and 
his  soul  was  as  profound  as  the  abysses 
he  describes. 

"  Italy^  in  the  days  of  her  strength, 
revived  entirely  in  Dante.  Animated  by 
the  spirit  of  republics,   a  warrior  as  well 
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as  a  poet,  he  kindles  the  flame  of  actions 
among  the  dead ;  and  even  his  shades 
have  a  more  prominent  life  than  the  living 
here  below. 

''  The  remembrances  of  the  earth  still 
pursue  them;  their  passions,  without  an 
object,  are  exasperated  agahist  their  own 
hearts;  they  are  distracted  on  account  of 
the  past,  which  seems  to  them  still  less 
irrevocable  than  their  eternal  futurity. 

''  It  may  be  said,  that  Dante,  banished 
from  his  country,  carried  into  imaginary 
regions  the  sorrows  which  devoured  him. 
His  shades  incessantly  demand  news  from 
this  world,  like  the  poet  himself,  who 
continually  wishes  to  be  informed  as  to 
his  country;  and  hell  itself  is  presented  to 
his  eyes  in  the  colors  of  exile. 

"  Every  thing  in  his  eyes  is  clothed 
in  the  costume  of  Florence.  The  ancient 
dead  he  invokes  appear  like  Tuscans,   as 
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well  as  himself;  this  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  limited  nature  of  his  genius, 
hut  to  the  strength  of  his  soul,  which 
brings  the  whole  world  within  the  circle 
•  f  his  thought. 

''A  mystical  chain  of  circles  and  spheres 
conducted  him  from  the  infernal  regions 
to  purgatory,  and  from  purgatory  to  Pa- 
radise ;  in  the  faithful  history  of  his  vision, 
he  inundates  with  lustre  the  darkest  re- 
gions, and  the  world  he  creates  in  hi>i 
triple  poem  is  complete,  animated,  bril- 
liant, like  a  new  planet  perceived  in  the 
firmament. 

''  At  his  voice  the  whole  earth  is  chan- 
ged into  poetry;  objects,  ideas,  laws,  and 
phenomena,  seem  to  be  a  new  Olympus 
of  new  divinities ;  but  this  mythology  of 
the  imagination  is  annihilated,  like  pagan- 
ism at  the  sight  of  paradise,  and  of  that 
ocean  of  light,  sparkling  with  radiance 
and  stars — with  virtues  and  with  love ! 
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i  "  The  magic  words  of  this  our  grandest 
poet  is  the  prism  of  the  universe,  all  its 
wonders  are  thereby  reflected,  divided, 
and  rccornposed  ;  the  sounds  imitate  the 
colours,  the  colours  are  melted  into  har- 
moiiy ;  rhyme,  sonorous  or  complicated, 
rapid  or  len^-thened,  is  inspired  by  that 
poetical  divination,  the  supreme  beauty 
of  the  art  and  the  triumph  of  genius 
which  discovers  in  nature  all  the  secrets 
in  relation  with  the  heart  of  man. 

''  Daute  hoped  (hat  his  poem  would  put 
an  end  to  his  exile ;  he  relied  upon  its  re- 
noun  as  a  mediator  ;  but  he  died  too 
soon  to  reap  the  palms  from  his  country. 
For  often  is  the  fleetii»g  life  of  man  passed 
in  misery  and  sorrow ;  and  if  glory  tri- 
umphs, if  we  alight  at  last  upon  a  more 
fortunate  region,  the  soul  opens  behind 
the  gates, and  fate  in  a  thousand  forms, 
often  announces  the  end  of  life  by  the 
return  of  good  fortune. 

''  Thus  Tasso,  that   unfortunate  ge- 
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I. ill-,  ^iln'iu  vour  homagres,  Romans, 
should  have  consoled  for  the  many  in- 
justices he  suffered;,  handsome,  full  of 
sensibility,  chivalric,  dreaming  of  ex- 
ploits, experiencinc:  that  love  which  he 
sung,  approached  these  walls,  like  his 
heroes  from  Jeru-^alem,  with  respect  and 
gratitude.  But  in  the  dismal  evening 
of  his  life  he  was  crowned,  and  death  re- 
claimed him  for  his  terrible  banquet. 
Heaven  is  jealous  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
calls its  favourites  from  the  deceitful 
regions  of  time." 

''  In  a  bolder  and  freer  age  than  that  of 
Tasso,  Petrarch  >vas  also  like  Dante,  the 
valourous  poet  of  Italian  independence. 
In  other  countries  he  is  known  only  for 
his  loves;  here  more  serious  recollections 
v,i[\  ever  do  honor  to  his  name,  and  his 
country  inspired  him  better  than  Laura 
herself. 

*  He  reanimated  antiquity  by  his  la- 
£  5 
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bors,  and  far  from  his  imagination  bein^ 
an  obstacle  to  the  profoundest  studies, 
this  creative  power,  by  submitting  futuri- 
ty to  the  controul  of  his  genius,  revealed 
to  him  the  secrets  of  the  passed  ages. 
He  experienced  that  to  be  learned  was 
better  than  to  invent,  and  his  genius  was 
so  much  the  more  original  that  similar  to 
eternal  powers  it  Iqiew  how  to  be  present 
at  every  era. 

*'  Our  serene  sky  and  smiling  climate 
Inspired  Ariosfo.  He  was  the  rain  bow 
whicli  appeared  after  our  long  wars  ; 
brilliant  and  variegated  like  this  messen- 
ger of  serene  weather,  he  seems  to  sport 
familiarly  with  life ;  and  his  easy  and 
gentle  gaiety  is  the  smile  of  Nature,  and 
not  the  irony  of  man. 

"  Michael  Angelo,   Raphael,    Pergo- 

lesi,  Galileo,  and  your  intrepid  travellers, 

anxious  to  explore  new  regions,  although 

Nature  can  never  present  a  finer  country 
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than  your  own !  vie  also  with  your  poets 
in  contributing  to  your  glory.  Artists, 
wits,  philosophers,  like  them,  ye  are  chil- 
dren of  that  sun,  whidi,  by  turns,  deve- 
lopcs  imagination,  concentrates  ideas,  ex- 
cites courage,  and  sets  amid  happiness, 
^oeming  to  promise  or  to  forget  every 
liing. 

'''  Arc  ye  acquainted  with  that  country, 
where  the  orange-trees  flourish,  fecun- 
dated with  love  by  the  rays  of  heaven  ^ 
Have  }^  heard  the  melodious  sounds^ 
which  celebrate  the  mildness  of  tlio^ 
nights?  Have  ye  breathed  these  per- 
fumes, and  that  luxuriant  air  already  so 
pure  and  mild  r  Answer,  foreigners,  is 
Nature  anionic  vou  so  beautiful  and 
bounteous? 

"  In  other  countries,  when  social  cala- 
mities afflict  them,  the  people  think  them- 
selves abandoned  by  the  Divinity;  but 
here   wc   feel   always   the  protection   of 
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Heaven;  we  see  that  it  is  interested  in 
the  happiness  of  man;  and  that  it  has 
condescended  to  treat  him  like  a  noble 
creature. 

''  It  if,  not  with  wines  and  with  spices 
alone  that  Nalurc  has  decorated  our  soil, 
but  she  has  lavished  under  the  feet  of 
mankind,  as  at  the  banquet  of  a  sovereign, 
an  abundance  of  flowers,  and  plants; 
v/hich,  destined  to  please  only,  are  not 
debased  by  servile  uses. 

''  The  delicate  pleasures  produced  By 
Nature,  are  enjoyed  by  a  nation  worthy 
of  feeling  thcrn;  the  most  simple  viands 
are  sufficient;  its  inhabitants  do  not  in 
toxicate  themseJtves  at  the  fountains  of 
wine,  whif^»  abundance  prepares  for 
them:  they  love  their  soil,  their  fine  arts, 
ti:cir  monuments,  and  their  country,  at 
once  antique  and  yet  in  its  infancy;  the 
refined  enjoyments  of  a  brilliant  society, 
and  not  the  coarse  pleasures  of  a  covetous 
people,  were  made  for  them. 
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''  Here  sensations  are  confounded  with 
ideas;  life  drinks  entirely  from  the  same 
iiirce;  and  the  soul,  like  the  atmosphere, 
tills  up  the  space  between  the  earth  and 
heaven.  Here  genius  feels  herself  at 
ease,  because  the  reveries  of  her  votaries 
are  mild;  if  the  former  is  agitated,  the 
latter  tranquillize  her  ;  if  she  regrets  the 
want  of  a. subject,  here  she  may  be  pre- 
sented with  a  thousand  chimeras  ;  if  men 
oppress  her.  Nature  is  here  ready  to  re- 
ceive her ! 

"  Thus  Nature  here  always  improves; 
and  her  auxiliary  hand  is  held  out  to  cure 
every  wound.  Here  we  may  be  consoled 
ven  for  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  bv  ad- 
miring  a  God  of  goodness,  by  penetrating 
the  secret  of  his  love,  not  in  our  fleeting- 
days,  the  mysterious  precursors  of  eter- 
nity, but  in  the  fruitful  and  majestic 
womb  of  the  immortal  uni>er«e!'' 

Corinna  was  now  interrupted  for  some 
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seconds  by  the  most  impetuous  applause. 
Oswald  alone  did  not  mingle  in  the  noisy 
transports  displayed   around   him.      lie 
had  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  when 
Corinna  said.   Here  we  inaij  he  consoled 
even  for  the  sorrows  of  the  heart;  and 
from  that  moment  he  had  never  raised  it. 
Corinna  remarked  him;    and,   from  his 
countenance,  the  cplor  of  his  hair,  his 
dress,  his  tall  figure,  and,  in  short,  from 
all  his  manners,   she  recognized  him  to 
he  an  Englishman.     The  suit  of  mourn- 
ing he  wore,   and  his  phisiognomy,  full 
of  sadness,   struck  her.     His  look,   now 
fixed  upon  her,  seemed  gently  to  rcproacli 
her:  she  guessed  the  thoughts  which  oc- 
cupied him,  and  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  him,  by  speaking  of  happiness 
with  less  assurance,  and  by  consecrating 
some  verses  to  Death  in  the  midst  of  a 
festival.     She  therefore  resumed  her  lyre 
for  this  purpose;  and   imposing  silence 
upon  the  whole  assembly,  by  the  melt- 
ing   and    lengthened    tones    which   she 
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drew    from    her    instrument,    she   thus 
beirau : 


»• 


"  There  are  sorrows,  howeTcr,  which 
our  consoling  climate  cannot  efface;  but 
in  what  spot  can  a  gentler  and  nobler 
impression  be  made  upon  a  troubled 
mind;,  than  in  tluse  happy  regions  ? 

''  In  other  countries,  mortals  scarcely 
find  room  enough  for  their  rapid  courses, 
and  their  ardent  desires;  here,  ruins,  de- 
serts, and  inhabited  palaces,  leave  a  vast 
space  for  departed  spirits.  Rome,  how- 
over,  is  not  a  country  of  tombs  \ 

"  The  Colisasum,  the  obelisks,  and  all 
the  wonders  which,  from  the  heart  of 
Egvpt  and  of  Greece,  from  the  extremity 
of  ages,  from  Romulus  to  Leo  the  Tenth, 
are  collected  here,  as  if  grandeur  at- 
tracted grandeur,  and  as  if  one  place 
ought  to  contain  every  thing  that  man- 
kind wishes  to  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
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time ;  all  these  wonders  are  consecrated 
to  funeral  monuments.  The  indolent 
life  of  us  moderns  is  scarcely  perceived  ; 
the  silence  of  the  living  is  an  homage  to 
the  dead; — they  remain,  while  we  pa^^ 
away. 

"  These  alone  are  still  honored,  these 
alone  are  still  celebrated;  our  obscure 
d«stinies  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  lustre  of 
our  ancestors ;  our  present  existence  is 
not  so  prominent  as  the  past.  All  our 
chefs-d'oiuvrc  are  the  works  of  those  who 
are  no  more;  and  genius  itself  is  ranked 
among  the  illustrious  dead. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  secret  charms  of 
Rome  is  to  conciliate  the  imagination  by 
a  long  dream.  We  are  here  resigned,  in 
so  far  as  respects  ourselves;  and  wesuflVr 
less  for  those  we  love.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  South  figure  the  end  of  life  to 
themselves,  in  colors  less  dismal  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North.  The  sun^  like 
glory,  relumes  even  the  tomb ! 
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"  The  chilling  damp  and  separation  of 
the  tomb,  under  this  fine  sky,  and  hy  the 
side  of  80  many  funeral  urns,  pursue 
weak  minds  with  much  less  horror.  We 
think  ourselves  attended  by  a  host  of  de- 
parted spirits;  and,  from  our  solitary 
city  to  the  sepulchral  vault,  thetiaasitioii 
seems  easy  and  2:entle. 

"  Thus  the  edge  of  sorrow  is  blunted, 
not  because  the  heart  is  vain-glorious,  not 
because  the  soul  is  frigid,  but  a  more  per- 
fect harmony,  a  more  odoriferous  atmo- 
sphere,  mingle  with  existence.  We 
abandon  ourselves  to  Nature  with  less 
fear — to  that  sovereign  Nature  of  whom 
the  Creator  hath  said,  *  The  lilies  toil 
not,  nor  spin,  and  nevertheless,  what 
royal  vesture  can  equal  the  magnificence 
with  which  I  have  clothed  these  flowers  ?" 

Oswald  was  so  enraptured  by  these 
last  strophes,  that  he  expressed  his  adrai- 
ratioti  in  the  most  energetic  manner;  and 
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on  this  occasion,  the  transports  of  the 
Italians  themselves  did  not  equal  those  of 
Oswald.  In  fact,  it  was  to  him  more 
than  to  the  Romans,  that  this  second 
effusion  of  Corinna  was  addressed. 

The  most  of  the  Italians,  in  reading 
verses,  make  use  of  a  monotonous  drawl> 
denominated  Cantilena,  which  destroys 
every  emotion. (3)  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
words  are  varied ;  the  impression  remains 
the  same,  since  the  accent,  which  is  still 
more  necessary  than  the  words,  does  not 
change  at  all.  But  Corinna  recited  with 
a  variety  in  her  tones,  which  did  not  de- 
stroy the  charm  of  the  harmony;  her 
performance  resembled  different  airs,  aJl 
played  by  a  celestial  instrument. 

The  melting  and  exquisite  tone  of  Co- 
rinna's  voice  in  pronouncing  the  Italian 
language,,  so  poiT*pous  and  sonorous,  pro- 
duced upon  Oswald  an  impression  com- 
pletely new.    English  prosody  is  uniform ; 
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its  natural  beauties  are  all  melancholy ; 
the  clouds  have  formed  its  colors,  and 
the  noise  of  the  billows  its  modulation : 
but  when  these  Italian  words,  brilliant 
like  a  day  of  festival,  resounding  iike  the 
instruments  of  victory,  which  have  been 
compared  to  scarlet  among  the  f  olors ; 
when  these  words,  impressed  also  with 
the  joyous  sentiments  which  a  beautiful 
climate  spreads  through  every  heart,  arc 
pronounced  by  a  feeling  voice,  their  lustre 
softened,  their  fire  concentrated,  they  oc- 
casion a  feeling  as  lively  as  unforeseen. 
The  intention  of  Nature  secnis  to  be  de- 
ceivedj  her  be  :efits  useless,  her  offers  re- 
jected; and  the  expression  of  pain  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  enjoyments  astonishes, 
and  touches  more  profusely  than  grief 
described  in  the  languages  of  tke  North, 
which  seems  in*;pired  by  Nature  herself. 
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THE  Senator  took  the  cro'Wti  of  myrilcr 
and  laurel  to  be  placed  upon  the  head  of 
Corinna.  She  took  off  the  shawl  whicli 
hung  over  her  forehead,  and  all  her  hair, 
as  black  as  ebony,  fell  in  ringlets  upon 
her  shoulders.  She  inclined  her  head 
forward,  her  looks  being  animated  by  a 
sentiment  of  pleasure  and  gratitudej 
which  she  did  not  endeavour  to  dissem- 
ble. She  threw  herself  a  second  time  on 
her  knees  io  receive  the  crown,  but  sh.c 
appeared  less  troubled  and  less  agitaled 
than  on  the  first  occasion;  she  spoke;  she 
filled  her  soul  with  the  noblest  senti- 
ments; enthusiasm  triumphed  over  hei 
timidity.  It  was  no  longer  a  fearful 
woman,  but  an  inspired  priestess,  whc 
joyfully  consecrated  hergclf  to  the  wor 
ship  of  genius. 
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When  the  ccio^n  was  placed  upon  her 
head,    all  the   iustruincuts   sounded  and 
plaved    those    triumphant    airs,    which 
exalt  the  soul  in  a  manner   so  powerful 
and  so  sirblinie.     The  noise  of  the  drums 
and  cvmbais  moved  Corimia  again;   her 
eyes  were  filled  wiih  tears ;  she  sat  down 
for  a  moment,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her    handkerchief.        Oswald,    sensibly 
alTected,   left  the  crowd,  and  advanced 
some  paces  in  order  to  speak  to  her;  but 
an    invincible    embarrassment    withheld 
him.     Corinna  looked  at  him  some  time, 
taking  care,   nevertheles-i,  that  he  might 
not  see  her  paying  any  attention  to  him; 
but  when  the  Prince  Castel-Forte  took 
her   hand    in   order   to    accompany   her 
from   the    Capitol   to   her    chariot,    she 
allowed  them  to  escort  her  with  reluc- 
tance; and  turned  her  head  several  times, 
under  various  preteuces^  in  order  to  look 
at  Oswald. 

He  followed  her ;  and  at  the  moment 
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she  descended  the  stair-oase,   accompa- 
nied bj  her  protector,   she  turned  back 
once  more:   this  movement  threw  down 
her  crown,     Oswald  hastened  to  take  it 
up ;  and,  on  returning  it  to  her,   uttered 
some  words  in  Italian,   signifying,  that 
humble  mortals  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
Gods,  the  crown  which  thev  durst  not 
place   upon   their   heads.(4)       Corinna 
thanked  Lord  Nelvil  in   English,   with 
that  purely  natural  accent,  that  accent 
purely  insular,  which  can  never  be  imi- 
tated  upon  the   continent.     How    great 
was  the  astonishment  of  Oswald  when 
hearing  her  !     At  first  he  stood  immove- 
able in  his  place;    and    feeling  liimself 
agitated,   he  rested  himself  upon  one  of 
the  basaltic  lions,  which  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of    the    stair-case   of  the   Capitol. 
Corinna  looked  at  him  again,    sensibly 
struck  at  his  emotion ;  but  she  was  con- 
ducted to  her  car,  and  the  crowd  disap- 
peared a  long  time  before  Oswald  had  re- 
covered his  strength  and  presence  of  mind. 
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Corinna  had  hitherto  enchanted  him 
IS  the  most  charming  of  all  foreigners, 
IS   one  o(  the  wonders  of  the  country 
Ihrough  which  he   travelled ;    but  that 
English  accent  recalled   to   him  all  the 
recollections  of  his  country, — that  accent 
naturalized  in  his  mind  all  the  charms  of 
CorLnna,     Was  she  an  Englishwoman? 
—Had  she  spent  several  years  of  her  life 
in  England?     He  could  not  guess  :   but 
it  was  impossible  that  study  alone  should 
have  taught  her  to  speak  so  correctly; 
Corinna  and  Lord  Nelvil  must,  in  short, 
have   lived  iu  the  same  country.     Who 
knew  but  that  their  families   might  be 
related  to  each  other  ?     Perhaps  even  he 
might  have  seen  her  iu  his  infancy !    We 
have   always   in  our  hearts    a  confused 
species  of  innate  image  of  those  we  love, 
which  may  persuade  us,  that  we  have  re- 
cognized the  beloved  object  the  first  time 
we  meet. 

Oswald     was      strongly     prejudiced 
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against  the  Italians;  be  thought  them 
ardewt,  but  tickle,  and  incapable  of  feel- 
ing profound  and  lasting  attachments, 
Already  what  Corinna  had  said  in  the 
Capitol,  had  inspired  him  with  a  differ- 
ent idea ;  what  must  it  be  then  if  he  could 
thus,  at  once,  recover  the  recollections  oi 
his  country,  and  receive,  by  the  imagi- 
nation, a  new  life;  and  to  be  thus  re-ani- 
mated for  the  future,  without  quarrelling 
with  the  past  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  reveries,  Oswald 
found  himself  upon  the  Bridge  of  St, 
Angelo,  which  leads  to  the  castle  of  the 
game  name,  or  rather  to  the  tomb  ol 
Adrian,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
fortress.  The  silence  of  the  place,  the 
pale  waves  of  the  Tiber,  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  which  threw  a  light  upon  the  sta- 
tues placed  upon  the  bridge,  and  rendered 
these  gtatues  like  white  ghosts  looking! 
stedfastly  down  upon  the  waves,  and 
upon  time,  which  no  longer  concerned 
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them;  all  these  objects  recalled  him  to 
his  habitual  ideas.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  felt  the  portrait  of 
his  father,  which  he  alwavs  carried;  he 
took  it  up  io  look  at  it,  and  the  moment 
of  happiness  he  experienced,  and  the 
cause  of  this  happiness,  recalled  io  him 
but  too  much  that  sentiment  which  had 
already  rendered  him  so  culpable  to- 
wards his  father ;  this  reflection  renewed 
his  remorse. 

"  Eternal  remembrance  of  my  life," 
he  exclaimed,  "  mv  friend  so  much 
olTendcd,  and  yet  so  generous  !  Could 
I  have  thought  that  the  emotions  of 
pleasure  could  find  access  to  my  soul  ko 
soon  ?  It  is  not  thou,  the  best  and  most 
indulgent  of  men,  it  is  not  thou  who 
leproachest  me  ;  thou  wiliest  that  1 
should  be  happy,  and  thou  wiliest  so  in 
-pitc  of  my  faults ;  but  must  I  also  de- 
spise thy  Tojce  when  thou  speakest  from 
heaven,  as  well  as  I  despis^ed  it  OKcartli  ' 
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CHAPTER     L 

THE  Count  d'Erfeuil  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  festival  in  the  Capitol,  and  he 
called  upon  Lord  Nelvil  the  next  day: 
— "  My  dear  Oswald/'  said  he,  "  shall 
I  take  you  with  me  this  evening  to  Co- 
rinna's!"— '^  How/'  said  Lord  Nelvil, 
interrupting  him  shai*ply,  *'  do  you  know 
her?"— ''No/ 'answered  the  Count  d'Er- 
feuil,  "  but  a  person  so  celebrated  is 
j^lways  flattered  when  people  are  desi- 
rous of  seeing  her;  and  I  have  written 
to  her  this  morning,  to  ask  her  permis- 
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sion  to  wait  upon  her  this  evening  along 
with  you." — "   I   could    certainly  have 
wished,"  answered  Oswald,  coloring  up, 
*'  that  you   had  not  thus  mejitioned  me 
without  my  consent." — *'  You  ought  to 
thank   mc,"    replied   the    Count,    ''   for 
having  spared  you  some  tedious  formali- 
ties: in  place  of  going  to  an  ambassador, 
who  would  have  carried  you  to  a  cardi- 
nal,  who  would  have  referred  vou  io  a 
woman,  who  would  have  introduced  you 
to   Corinna,    I  shall  present  you — you 
shall  present  me — and  both  of  us  will  be 
very  well  received." 

''  I  have  less  confidooce  than  you,  and 
certainly  with  good  reason,"  replied 
Lord  Nelvil;  *'  I  dread,  lest  this  precipi- 
tate request  may  have'  displeased  Co- 
rinna."— 

*'  Not  at  all  I  assure  you,"  said  th* 
Count  d'Erfeuil,    ''  she  has   too   much 
•pirit  for  that,   and  her  answer   is  very 
f2 
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polite." — ''  How   did  she  answer  yoii,^* 
replied  Lord  Nelvil,  *'  and  what  did  you 
say  to  her,  my  dt^ar  Count  ?" — ''  Ah,  my 
dear  Lord,"   said  D'Erfcuil,    laughing, 
*'  you  will  be  melted  when  you  hear  that 
Corinna  answered  me  with,    /  love  yon, 
and  all  is  forgiven.     I  shall,   therefore, 
modestly  confess  to  you,  that  in  my  bil- 
let I  said  more  for  myself  than  for  you  ; 
and  that   in  her  answer,   it  seems  to  me 
that  she  names  you  first;  but  I  am  never 
jealous  of  my   friends." — ''  Certainly," 
answered  Lord  Nelvil,  ''  I  do  think  that 
neither  you  nor  I  can   flatter  ourselves 
with  pleasing  Corinna;  and  as  to  me,  all 
that  I  desir<»,  is  to  enjoy  occasionally  the 
society  of  so   astoiiibhing  a  person: — let 
it  he  this  evening,  therefore,   for  once, 
iincc  you  have  so  arranged  it." — 

"  You'll  go  along  with  me,"  said  the 
Count  d'Erfeuil. —  "Certainly,"  answer- 
ed Lord  Nelvil,  very  visibly  embarrassed. 
— "  Why  do  you  complain  then  of  what 
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I  have  done  ? — You  end  as  I  began ;  but 
vou  must  be  always  making  yourself 
more  reserved  than  I  am,  providing  al- 
ways that  you  lose  nothing.  Coriuna  is 
certainlv  charminu: ;  she  has  wit  and 
p-racefulness ;  I  did  not  well  understand 
what  she  said,  because  she  spoke  Italian, 
but  at  our  interview,  I  dare  say  she  will 
speak  good  French  ;  we  shall  be  judges 
of  that  this  evening.  She  leads  a  very 
singular  life;  she  is  rich,  young,  free, 
without  anv  one  knowinsir  to  a  certainty 
whether  she  has  lovers  or  not.  it  seems 
certain,  however,  that  at  present  she  pre- 
fers no  one  in  particular; — to  be  sure," 
added  he,  "  perhaps  she  has  not  met  witU 
any  man  in  this  country  worthy  of  her ; 
that  would  not  astonish  me." 

The  Count  d'Erfcuil  went  on  in  this 
manner  for  some  time  without  Lord  Nel- 
vil  interrupting  him.  He  said  nothing 
directly  disagreeable ;  but  he  alwavi 
harrassed  the  delicate  sentiments  of  Oi- 
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wald,  by  speaking  too  strongly  or  too 
frivolously  of  what  interested  him.  There 
are  refinements  which  wit  itself,  and  the 
customs  of  the  world,  do  not  teach  us; 
and,  without  failing  the  least  in  the  most 
perfect  politeness,  we  often  wound  th« 
heart. 

Lord  Nelvil  was  much  agitated  the 
whole  day  hy  the  thought  of  the  even- 
ing's visit;  but  he  dismissed,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  the  reflections  which  trou- 
bled him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
himself  that  there  might  be  pleasure  in  a 
sentiment,  without  this  sentiment  deciding 
the  fate  of  one's  life. 

Lord  Nelvil  and  flie  Count  d'Erfeuil 
arrived  at  Corinna's;  her  residence  was 
situated  beyond  the  Castle  of  St.  Angcio 
The  view  of  the  Tiber  embellished  her 
house,  which  was  adorned,  in  the  inte- 
rior, with  the  most  perfect  elegance. 
Th«  hall  was  decorated  with  copies,   in 


plaister,  of  the  best  statues  of  Italy, 
Niobe,  Laocoon,  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
the  D>'ing  Gladiator,  &c.  and  in  the 
closet  where  Corinna  was,  were  seen  in- 
struments of  music,  books,  and  furni- 
ture, simple  and  elegant,  but  convenient  ; 
and  arranged  merely  so  as  to  rendtr  con- 
versation easy,  and  the  circle  select. 
Corinna  was  not  in  her  closet  when  Os- 
wald arrived;  where,  waiting  for  her,  he 
walked  about  her  apartment  with  anxiety^ 
he  remarked  in  every  thing  around  him 
a  happy  mixture  of  what  is  most  agree- 
able in  the  three  nations,  English,  French 
and  Italian;  the  taste  for  society,  the 
love  of  letters,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Corinna  at  last  appeared;  she  was 
dressed  without  aO'cctation,  but  yet  in  a 
very  picturesque  manner.  She  had  some 
antique  Cameos  in  her  hair,  and  wore 
round  her  neck  a  coral  necklace.  Her 
politeness  was  frank  and  noble;  in  seeing 
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her  thus  familiarly  in  the  midst  oi'  the 
circle  of  her  friends,  we  then  saw  the 
divinity  of  the  Capitol;  and  yet  she  was 
natural  and  simple  in  every  thing.  She 
first  saluted  the  Count  d'Erfeuil,  looking 
at  Oswald;  and  then,  as  if  she  repented 
of  this  kind  of  falsehood,  she  advanced 
towards  Oswald:  it  may  he  remarked, 
that  on  calling  him  Lord  Nelvil,  this 
name  seemed  to  produce  a  singular  eftbet 
upon  her;  and  twice  she  repeated  it  with 
a  tremhling  voice,  as  if  calling  up  some 
melting  recollections. 

At  last,  she  said  something  in  Italian 
to  Lord  N.  full  of  grace,  as  to  the  obli- 
gation he  had  laid  her  under  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  by  taking  up  her  crown. 
Oswald  answered  her,  by  cndeuvoring  to 
express  the  admiration  with  which  sh'». 
had  inspired  him,  and  gently  complained 
that  she  did  not  speak  to  him  in  English. 
— Am  I  a  greater  stranger  to-day  than  I 
was   yesterday.?     **  Certainlv  not,"   re- 
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plied  Corinna;  '•  but  when  one  has,  like 
me,  spoken  for  several  years  of  my  life 
two  or  three  different  languages,  either 
\.  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  inspired 
by  tlie  sentiments  we  ought  to  express." 
"  Cerfaiidy,"  said  Oswald,  "  the  English 
is  your  natural  language — it  is  thafwhich 

you  speak  to  your  friends — it  is  that " 

''  I  am  an  Italian,"  said  Corinna  :  "  par- 
don me,  my  lord,  but  I  think  I  recog- 
nise in  you  that  national  pride  which 
often  characterises  your  countrymen.  In 
this  country  we  are  more  modest :  we  are 
neither  content  with  ourselves,  like  the 
French,  nor  proud  of  ourselves,  like  the 
English^  A  little  indulgence  from  fo- 
reigners is  sufficient  for  us  ;  and,  as  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time  refused  to  allow 
us  to  be  a  nation,  we  are  very  wrong  to 
])e  wanting  so  often  in  th.at  dignity  which 
is  not  allowed  us  as  a  people  ;  but,  when 
you  know  the  Italians,  you  will  lind  they 
have  in  their  character  some  traces  of 
ancient  grandeur  —  some  rare,  elFiced 
f5 
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traces^  but  which  might  reappear  in  hap- 
pier times.  I  shall  speak  English  to  you 
sometimes,  but  not  always  ;  the  Italian 
is  dear  to  me :  I  have  suftered  much/' 
she  addedj  sighing,  "  in  order  to  live  in 
Italy/' 

The  Count  d'Erfeuil  gently  reproached 
Corinna  with  expressing  herself  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand. — 
"  Fair  Corinna,*'  he  said,  "  for  God's 
sake,  speak  French  ;  you  are  truly  wor- 
thy of  it."  Corinna  smiled  at  this  com- 
pliment, and  began  to  speak  French,  very 
purely,  very  easily,  but  with  the  English 
accent.  Lord  Nelvil  and  Count  d'Er- 
feuil were  equally  astonished  ;  but  the 
Count  d'Erfeuil,  who  thought  that  any 
thing  might  be  said,  provided  it  was  said 
gracefully,  and  who  imagined  that  impo- 
liteness consisted  in  the  form,  but  not  in 
the  substance,  directly  asked  Corinna  the 
reason  of  this  singularity.  She  was,  at 
iissi,  a  little  chagrined  at  this  sudden  in- 
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ferroffatory  ;  but,  resiiininc^  her  spirits^ 
she  said  to  Count  d'Erfeuil — ''  Perhaps  1 
learat  the  Frencli  lai;gua2;c  from  an  En- 
glishman." He  renewed  his  questions  : 
Corinna  was  still  more  embarrassed,  and 
at  last  said  to  him  : — "  During  these  four 
years  that  I  have  resided  at  Rome,  none 
among  ray  friends,  of  those  whom  I  am 
sure  are  much  interested  in  my  welfare, 
have  ever  asked  me  surh  questions  ;  they 
found  that  it  was  painful  tor  me  to  speak 
of  my  fate."  These  words  put  an  end 
to  Count  d'Erfeuil's  enquiries  :  but  Co- 
rinna was  afraid  he  was  hurt,  and,  as 
he  had  the  appearance  of  being  very  in- 
timate with  Lord  Nelvil,  she  was  anxi- 
ous, she  knew  not  why,  that  he  should 
not  speak  disrespectfully  of  her  to  his 
friend,  and  she  endeavoured  to  pleaso 
hiin. 

The  Prince  of  Castel-Forte  arrived  at 
this  moment,  with  several  Romans,  his 
own  friends,  and  those  of  Corinna.   They 
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were  men  of  a  gay  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, so  easily  animated  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  others,  that  we  felt  a  lively 
pleasure  in  addressing  them,  as  well  as 
they  felt,  in  a  lively  manner,  what  was 
worthy  of  being-  felt.  The  indolence  of 
the  Italians  prevents  them  from  shewing 
themselves  in  society.  The  most  of  them 
do  not  even  cultivate  in  their  retreat  the 
intellectual  faculties  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them  ;  but  they  enjoy  with 
transport  v\hat  they  acquire  without 
difficulty. 

Corinna  had  much  gaiety  in  her  mind. 
She  perceived  what  was  ridiculous  with 
the  sagacity  of  a  French  woman,  and 
painted  it  with  the  imagination  of  au 
Italian  ;  but  she  mixed  a  sentiment  of 
good-will  with  every  thing :  nothing 
hostile  was  ever  seen  in  her;  because  in 
every  thing  it  is  coldness  alone  that  of- 
fends, and  imagination,  on  the  contrary, 
always  creates  good  humour. 
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Oswald  found  Corinna  full  of  grace, 
and  it  was  a  srracefulness  which  was  new 
to  him.  A  great  and  dreadful  event  of 
his  life  was  attached  to  the  recollection  of 
a  verj  amiable  and  sentimental  French 
woman ;  but  Corinna  did  not  resemble 
her  :  her  conversation  was  a  mixture  of 
all  descriptions  of  knowledge;  enthu- 
siasm for  the  fine  arts,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  ;  delicacy  of  ideas,  and  depth 
of  sentiments  ;  in  short,  all  the  charms  of 
vivacity  might  be  remarked  in  her,  with- 
out her  thoughts  being  ever  incomplete, 
or  her  reflections  frivolous. 

Osvvald  was  at  once  charmed  and  sur- 
prised; he  could  not  conceive  how  a 
person  could  unite  all  that  Corinna  pos- 
sessed ;  he  asked  himself  if  the  unioy  of 
so  many  qualities,  almost  opposite  to 
each  other,  was  in  consequence  or  supe- 
riority ;  if  she  felt  every  thing,  or 
forgot  every  thing  successively,  if  she 
passed  thus  almost  in  a  single  moment 
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from  melancholy  to  gaiet}',  from  the  most 
astonishing  conversation,  both  in  point  of 
extensive  knowledge  and  ideas  to  the  co- 
quetry of  a  M^oman,  who  wishes  to  please 
and  to  captivate;  but  there  was  in  thi» 
coquetry  so  perfect  a  nobleness  that  she 
imposed  respect  as  well  as  the  most  severe 
reserve. 

The  Prince  of  Castel- Forte  was  much 
occupied  with  Corinna,  and  all  the  Itali- 
ans who  composed  her  society  expressed 
themselves  by  the  most  delicate  and  assi- 
duous language:  the  habitual  worship, 
with  which  they  surrounded  her,  spread 
as  it  were  an  air  of  festivity  over  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  Corinna  was  happy  in 
being  beloved  ;  happy  in  being  in  a  mild 
clin\^te,  in  hearing  harmonious  sounds, 
and  in  rcceiv^g  new  but  agreeable  im- 
pressions. The  profound  and  serious 
sentiment  of  love  was  not  painted  upon 
her  countenance,  where  every  thing  was 
expressed  by  the  most  lively  and  flexible 
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phisio^omy.  Oswald  regarded  her  ia 
silence ;  his  person  animated  Corinna  and 
inspired  her  with  a  desire  of  heing  ami- 
able. She  stopped  however  sometimes 
at  a  period  when  her  conversation  was 
the  most  brilliant,  astonished  at  the  calm 
exterior  of  Oswald,  not  knowing;  if  she 
had  succeeded  with  him,  if  he  secretly 
blamed  her,  or  whether  his  Enjrlish  ideas 
permitted  him  to  applaud  so  much  success 
in  a  female. 

Oswald  was  too  much  captivated  by 
the  charms  of  Corinna  to  rcollect  his 
old  opinions  upon  the  obscurity  which 
was  most  proper  for  women;  but  he 
asked  if  it  were  possible  that  she  loved 
him ;  if  it  were  possible  to  concentrate  in 
himself  so  manyravs  of  exellence;  in  short 
he  became  asfitated:  and  although  lonjr 
before  his  departure  she  had  invited  him 
very  politely  to  repeat  his  visit,  yet  he 
allowed  a  whole  day  to  pass,  without 
goiiii^  to  her  house,  experiencing  a  kind 
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of  terror  of  sentiment  which  led  him  away 
from  the  idea. 

Sometimes  he  compared  this  new  senti- 
ment with  the  fatal   error   of  the   first 
transports  of  his  youth,  and  he  afterwards 
keenly  repelled  the  comparison;  because 
it  was  artifice,  perfidious  artifice,  that  had 
subjugated  him,  while  it  was  impossible 
to   doubt  Corimia's    truth.     The  charm 
with  which  she  rivetted  him,  was  it  magic, 
or  poetical  inspiration  ?  was  she  an  Annida 
or   a  Sappho  ?     Could  he  ever   hope  to 
captivate  an  imagination  gifted  with  such 
rare  wings  ?   It  was  impossible  to  decide; 
but,  at  least,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  so- 
ciety,   that   it  was   rather  heaven    itself 
which  had  formed  this  extraordinary  be- 
ing, and  that  her  mind  was   equally  in- 
capable  of  imitation,    as  her    character 
was  of  deception. — "  Oh,  my  father  !" 
said  Oswald,    ''  if  vou    had   known  Co- 
rinna,  what  would  you  have  thought  of 
her?" 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE  Count  d'Erfouil  called  next 
morning  upon  Lord  Nelvil,  according  to 
custom,  and  reproaching  him  with  not 
having  been  with  Corinna  the  evening 
before — he  said  to  him,  "  You  would 
have  becnextr^nielv  happy  had  you  bcea 
there."  "  Why  ?"  said  Oswald.  ^'Be- 
cause I  yesterday  learnt  to  a  certainty 
that  you  interested  her  much."  '' Frivo- 
lity again,"  said  Lord  Nelvil,  interrupt- 
wvz  him,  ^'  do'nt  vou  know  that  I  am  not 
fond  of  this  way  of  speaking  ? "  "  Do  you 
call  frivolity,  the  promptitude  of  my  ob- 
servations ?  Do  1  reason  less  accurately 
because  I  reason  more  quickly?  You 
were  all  made  to  live  in  that  happy  time 
of  the  patriarcliJb,  when  ma  i  had  live  cen- 
turies  of  life;  they  have  retrenched  at 
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reastfourofthem."''SoftlyJentreatyou/' 
said  Oswald ;  "  and  are  these  the  obser- 
vations you  have  formed  so  hastily  ?" 
"  That  Corinna  loves  you — Yesterday  I 
went  to  her  :  certainly  she  received  me 
extremely  well  ;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  door  in  order  to  see  if  you  fol- 
lowed me.  She  endeavoured  for  a  mo- 
ment to  speak  of  something  else  ;  but  as 
she  is  very  lively,  she  at  last  asked  m6 
why  you  did  not  accompany  me  ?  1  laid 
the  blame  on  yourself;  I  said  you  did 
not  wish  to  come.  I  said  you  were  a 
melancholy  eccentric  creature ;  but  I 
shall  not  tell  you  all  the  compliments  I 
paid  you. 

"  He  is  sorrowful,"  said  Corinna,  "he 
has  without  doubt  lost  some  person  who 
was  dear  to  him.  For  whom  is  he  ia 
mourning? — For  his  father,  said  I,  al- 
though it  is  more  than  a  year  since  be 
died  ;  and  as  the  law  of  nature  obliges  us 
ail  to  survive  our  parents,  I  rather  think 
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that  some  othoF  secret  victim  is  the  cause 
of  his  long  and  profound  melancholy.*' 
"Oh  »'*  replied  Corinna,  "  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  that  sorrows,  though  in 
appearance  similar,  are  felt  in  the  same 
manner  by  all  men.  The  father  of  your 
friend,  and  your  friend  himself  are  not 
perhaps  of  the  common  description,  nay 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  they 
are  not — her  voice  was  very  soft,  my 
dear  Oswald,  on  pronouncing  these  last 
words."  *'  Are  these  all  the  proofs  of  in^ 
terest,"  replied  Oswald,'^'you  told  me  of  ?"' 
** Indeed,"  resumed  the  Count,  "they  are 
sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  convince  you 
that  you  are  beloved  ;  but  since  you  wish 
for  more  proof,  you  shall  have  more :  I 
have  reserved  the  strongest  for  the  end. 
The  Prince  Castel-Forte  came  in,  and  he 
related  all  your  history  at  Ancona,  with- 
out knowing  that  it  was  you  he  wa* 
speaking  of;  he  told  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  fire  and  imagination,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  thanks  to  the  two  lessons  I  have 
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had  in  Italian ;  but  there  are  so  many 
French  words  in  foreign  languages;,  that 
we  understand  them  all,  even  witlioirt 
knowing  them  :  besides  this,  the  physio- 
gnomy of  Corinna  explained  what  I  did 
not  hear.  We  there  read  the  agitation 
of  her  heart  so  visibly  !  she  did  not  even 
breathe,  that  she  might  not  lose  a  single 
word ;  and  when  she  asked  if  we 
knew  the  name  of  this  Englishman,  her 
anxiety  was  so  great,  that  it  was  very 
easy  to  judge  how  much  she  was  afraid 
lest  any  other  name  than  yours  should 
have  been  pronounced.** 

''  The  Prince  Castel-Forte  said  he  did 
not  know  who  this  Englishman  was  ;  and 
Gorinna  turning  towards  me  with  viva- 
city exclaimed — Is  it  not  true,  Sir,  that  ii 
was  Lord  Nelvil  ?  Vcs,  Madam,  I  an- 
swered, it  was  he  ;  and  Coriima  then  mel- 
ted into  tears.  She  had  not  wept  while 
the  story  was  relating ;  what  could  there 
be  then  in  the  name  of  the  hero   more 
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melting  than  in  the  story  itself  ?"    ''  She 
wept,"   cxclaimiHi  Lord   Nelvil — ''  Ah  I 
why    was    I  not  there" — then   suddenly 
stopping,  he  thicw   down   his  eyes,    and 
bis  manly  countenance  expressed  the  most 
delicate  timidity;   he  hastened  to  resume 
his  discourse,  lest  the  Count  d'Erfeuil 
might  disturb  his  secret  joy  by  taking 
notice  of  it.  '*  If  the  adventure  at  Ancona 
deserves  to  be  related,"  said  Oswald,  'Mis 
to  vou  also,  my  dear  Count,  that  the  honor 
of  it  belongs."  ''They  talked  much  to  be 
«ure,"said  the  Count  laughing,  '*of  a  very 
amiable  Frenchman  who  was  there,  my 
Lord,  along  with  you  ;    but  no  body  ex- 
cept myself  paid  any  attention  to  this  pa- 
renthesis in  the    recital.     The  fair   Co- 
rinna   prefers   you,  she  certainly   thinks 
jou  the  most  faithful  of  the  two  ;    you 
'will  not  be  so   any  more   perhaps,   nay 
perhaps  you  will  cause  her  more  sorrow 
I  than  ever  I  caused  her ;  but  women  love 
grief,  provided  it  is  very  romantic  :  thus 
you  suit  her  best."   Lord  Nelvil  was  dis- 
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traded  at  every  word  that  fell  from  tli^ 
Count  d'Erfeuil ;  but  what  could  he  say 
to  him  ?  He  never  disputed,  he  never  lis- 
tened att«itively  enough  to  change  an 
opinion  once  formed  ;  when  his  words 
were  once  utteied,  he  did  not  care  about 
the  consequences  ;  and  the  best  way  with 
those  who  heard  him,  was  to  forget  them, 
if  it  were  possible,  as  ^ickly  as  he  for- 
got thena  himself. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OSWALD  went  to  Corinna  in  the 
evening  with  a  sentiment  of  a  n«vcl  kind; 
he  thought  that  he  was  perhaps  expected. 
How  enchanting  is  the  first  gleam  of 
intelligence  with  her  we  love !  Before 
memory  comes  in  to  share  with  hope,  be- 
fore words  have  expressed  the  sentiments, 
before  eloquence  has  been  able  to  paint 
what  we  feel,  there  is  in  these  first  mo- 
ments a  certain  kind  of  tumult  and  mys- 
tery in  the  imagination,  more  transitory 
than  happiness,   but  still  more  heavenly. 

Oswald  upon  entering  Coriima's  cham- 
ber felt  more  timid  than  ever;  he  saw 
that  she  was  alone,  and  he  was  almost 
sorry  for  it;  he  wished  he  could  have 
observed  her  for  a  long  time  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd;  he  could  have  wished  that 
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he  had  been  assured  in  some  way  or  ano- 
ther, of  her  professions  for  him,  in  place 
of  finding  himself  suddenly  engaged  in 
an  interview  which  might  make  Corinna 
grow  cool  with  respect  to  him,  if,  as  he 
was  certain  he  did,  he  seemed  to  be  em- 
barrassed, and  cold  as  a  consequence  of 
his  embarrassment. 

Whether  Corinna  perceived  the  dis- 
position in  Oswald,  or  that  a  similar 
disposition  produced  in  her  the  desire  of 
enlivening  the  conversation,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  all  constraint,  she  quickly 
asked  Lord  Nelvil  if  he  had  seen  the 
monuments  of  Rome  ? — No,  answered 
Oswald — Wliat  v/ere  you  about  yesterday 
then  ?  replied  Corinna,  smiling-^I  spent 
the  day  at  home  said  Oswald  :  since  my 
arrival  in  Rome,  I  have  visited  no  per- 
son except  vourself.  Madam.  Corinna 
wished  to  speak  of  his  condlict  at  An- 
cona  ;  she  begtn  with  these  words.  I 
was  informed  yesterday  : — she  then  stop- 
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ped  and  said,  I  M'ill  tell  you  all  about  it 
when  the  company  arrives.    Lord  Nelvil 
had  a  dignity  in  his  manners  which  in- 
timidated Corinna ;  and  besides,  she  was 
afraid,  that  by  recalling  to  his  mind  his 
noble  conduct,  she  might  shew  too  much 
emotion :    she  thought  she  would  have 
less,  when  they  were  not  by  themselves. 
Oswald   was  deeply   touched  with   Co- 
rinna's  reserve,  and   with  the  frankness 
I    with  which  she  betrayed,  without  think- 
ing, the  motives  for  this  reserve,  but  the 
more  he  was  agitated,  the  less  he  was 
able  to  express  what  he  felt. 

He  therefore  rose  suddenly  and  walk- 
ed towards  the  window  ;  he  then  thought 
that  Corinna  could  not  explain  this 
movement,  and  more  disconcerted  than 
ever,  he  returned  to  his  seat  without 
saying  a  word.  Corinna  had  more  as- 
surance in  conversation  than  Oswald  ; 
and  yet  she  shared  in  his  embarrasmenf, 
and  in  her  distraction  endeavouring  to 
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keep  her  countenance,  she  put  her  fingers 
to  the  harp  which  stood  by  her  side,  and 
made  some   sounds   without  meaning  a 
design.     These  harmonious   sounds     by 
cncreasing  Oswald's  emotion  seemed  to 
inspire  him  with  a  little  more  hardihood. 
Already  he  had  ventured  to  look  at  Co- 
rinna  :   Ah  1  who  could  regard  her  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  divine  inspiration 
painted  in  her  eyes  ?  Encouraged  at  the 
same  moment  by  the  expression  of  good- 
ness   which    veiled   the  lustre    of    her 
glances,    perhaps    Oswald    would  have 
spoken,  when  the  Prince  of  Castel-Forte 
entered. 

He  did  not  see  Lord  Nelvil  tete-a-tetc 
with  Corinna  without  jealousy  ;  but  he 
had  a  habit  of  dissembling  his  impres- 
sions ;  that  habit,  which  among  the  Itali- 
ans is  often  found  joined  with  a  great 
vehemence  of  sentiments,  was  in  him  ra- 
ther the  result  of  indolence  and  natural 
softness.      He  was  contented  with   not 
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being  the  first  object  in  Corinna's  affec- 
tions ;  he  was  not  young ;  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  a  great  taste  for  the  arts,  an 
imagination  lively  enough*  to  diversify 
life  without  disturbing  it,  and  such  au 
itch  for  passing  his  evenings  with  Co- 
rinna,  that  if  she  had  been  married,  he 
would  have  beseeched  her  husband  to 
allow  him  to  visit  her  every  day,  acr 
cording  to  custom ;  and  with  this  pro- 
Tiso,  he  would  'not  be  miserable  in  see- 
ing her  united  to  another.  The  cha- 
grins of  the  heart  in  Italy  are  not  compli- 
cated by  the  pangs  of  vanity,  so  that  we 
there  meet,  either  with  men  passionate 
enough  to  stab  their  rival  from  jealousy, 
or  with  men  modest  enough  to  hold 
•hecrfully  the  second  rank  near  the  per- 
son of  a  woman  whose  conversation  ia 
agreeable  to  them  ;  but  we  seldom  meet 
with  those,  who  from  the  dread  of  being 
disdained,  would  refuse  to  resume  any 
kind  of  relation,  which  might  please 
G  2 
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them;  the  empire  of  society  over  self-love 
is  almost  nothing  in  this  country. 

The  Counf  d'Erfeuil,  and  the  society 
which  assembled  at  Corinna's  every  even- 
ings being  met^  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  talent  for  extempore  composi- 
tion  which  Corinna   had    so    gloriously 
displayed  in  the  Capitol,  and  they  at  last 
asked   herself   what  she  thought  of  it. 
*'  It  is  so  rare,"  said  the  Prince  of  Castel- 
Forte,  ''^to  tind  a  person  at  once  suscepti- 
ble of  enthusiasm  and  of  correct  analysis, 
Endowed    like  an  artist  and  capable    of 
observing  with  the  eye  of  a  critic  her- 
self, that  we  must  conjure  her  to  reveal 
to  us  as  well  as  she  can  the  secrets  of  her 
genius."  "^Thistalent  for  extempore  com- 
position," replied  Corinna/'isnotnioreex- 
traordinary  in  the  language  of  the  South, 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  forum,  or  the 
brilliant  vivacity  of  conversation  in  other 
languages.     I  may  even  say,  that  unfor- 
tunately among  us,   it  is  easier  to  make 
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extempore  verses  than  to  compose  well  in 
prose.     The  laug:uag;e  of  poetrv  ditTers 
so  much  from  that  of  prose,  that,   from 
the   very    first   stanza,    the  attention    is 
(  ommanded  by  the  expressions  themselves, 
which  place,  as  it  were,  the  poet  at  a 
distance  from   his    auditors.      It  is  not 
merely  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Italian,  but 
rather  to  the  strong  and  distinct  vibra- 
tion of  its  sonorous    syllables,    that   we 
must    attribute    the    empire    of   poetry 
among  us.      The  Italian  has  a  musical 
charm   which  produces  pleasure   in   the 
sound  of  the  words,  almost  independently 
of  the  ideas ;  these  words,  besides,  have 
almost  all  of  them  something  picturesque, 
they  paint  what  they  express.  You  know 
that  it  is   in  the  midst  of  the  arts,  and 
under  a  delightful  sky,  that  this  melo- 
dious and  strongly-coloured  language  is 
formed.     It  is,  therefore,  easier  in  Italy 
th;in  any  where  else  io  seduce  with  words 
without  meaning,  and  without  novelty  in 
the   images.      Poetry,    like    all  the  fine 
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artSj  captivates  the  sensations  as  much  a& 
the  reason.  I  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  I  never  spoke  extempore  without  a 
real  emotion,  or  an  idea  which  I  thought 
Vfas  novel  having  animated  me.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  I  am  a  little  less  indebted 
than  others  to  our  enchanting  language. 
We  may  speak  it  at  random  almost,  and 
still  give  a  lively  pleasure,  merely  by  the 
charm  of  rhyme  and  harmony." 

"  You  think,  then,"  interrupted  one  of 
her  friends,  that  the  talent  for  extempore 
composition  injures  our  literature ;  I 
thought  so,  also,  before  I  heard  you,  but 
you  have  made  me  entirely  return  from 
that  opinion." — ''I  said,*'  resumed  Co- 
rinna,  ''  that  there  resulted  from  this 
facility,  this  literary  abundance,  a  very 
great  number  of  common-place  poems  ; 
but  I  am  very  glad  that  this  fertility 
exists  in  Italy,  as  it  pleases  me  to  see  our 
own  plains  covered  with  a  thousand  su- 
perfluous  productions.      This  liberality 
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of  nature  makes  me  proud.     I  am  fond 
of  this  extensive  talcrt^  above  all  thing?,     / 
among  the  common  p  opie  ;  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  their  imagination^  which 
is  concealed  in  the  lower  class  of  other 
countries,    and    is  developed   among  us 
alone.     It  gives  something  poetical  tathe 
lower   classes  of    society,    and    saves  us 
that  contempt  which  we  caimot  help  feel- 
ing* for  every  thing  that  is  vulgar,  of  any 
description.    When  our  Sicilians,  on  con- 
ducting travellers  into  their  boats,  address 
them   in  the  graceful  dialect  of  amiable 
felicifations,  and   bid  them  a  sweet  and 
long  adieu  in  verse,  we  may  say,  that  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven  and  of   the  sea 
acts  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,   like 
the  wind  upon  the  Eolian  Iiarps,  and  that 
poetry,  like  its  sounds,  is  the  echo  of  na- 
ture.     One    thing   more  attaches  me  to 
our  extempore  talent,  which  is,  that  this 
talent  would  be  almost  impossible   in  a 
society  disposed   for    buftbouery ;     there 
wants,   allow   mc  the  expression,   there 
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wants  the  benevolence  of  the  south,  or 
ratlier  of  these  countries^  where  thev 
love  to  amuse  themselves,  without  taking:  j 
pleasure  in  visiting-  what  amuses  them, 
before  poets  will  risk  the  dangerous  en- 
terprise of  amusing  their  fellow-country- 
men. A  sarcastic  smile  is  sufficient  to 
damp  the  genius  necessary  for  a  sudden 
and  uninterrupted  composition  ;  the  au- 
ditors must  also  be  animated  along  with 
you,  and  their  applauses  must  inspire 
you." 

*'  But  you.  Madam,  but  you,"  said 
Oswald,  at  last,  who  had  hitherto  been 
silent,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  Co- 
rinna  for  a  single  moment,  "  to  which  of 
your  poems  do  you  give  the  preference? 
Is  it  to  those  which  are  the  offspring  of 
reflection,  or  of  instantaneous  inspira- 
tion?"— ''My  Lord,"  answered  Corinua, 
w  ith  a  look  which  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  also  the  most  delicate 
sentiments   of    respectful    consideration. 
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*^'  it  would  be  you  whom  I  should  make 
the  judge  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  to  examine 
myself  what   I  think   in  this  respect,   I 
would  say  that  these  extempore  cfl'usions 
are  to  me  like  an  animated  conversation. 
I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  tied  (o  this  or 
to  that  subject :   I  give  myself  up  to  the 
impression  produced  upon  mc  by  the  inte- 
rest of  those  who  listen  to  me,   and  it  is 
to  my  friends  that  I  owe,  in  particular, 
<he  greatest  part  of  my  talent  of  this  de- 
scription.    Sometimes,  the  keen  interest 
inspired  by  a  conversation  in  which  have 
been  discussed  grand  and  noble  questions 
concerning    the    morality  of   man,    his 
destiny,  his  duties,  his  aflections  ;    some- 
times this   interest  raises  me  above  my 
own  powers,  enables  me  to  discover   in 
nature,   in  my  own  heart,    bold  truths, 
and  expressions  full  of  life,  which  solitary 
reflection  could  not  have  originated.     I 
think  I  then  experience  a  preternatural 
enthusiasm  ;  it  often  happens  that  I  quit 
the  rhyme   of   poetry,  and   express  my 
g5 
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idea  in  prose  ;  and  sometimes  I  quote  tlie 
most  beautiful  verses  of  the  various  lan- 
guages with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
These  divine  verses  have  penetrated  mv 
soul.  Sometimes,  also,  I  finish  upon  my 
lyre,  by  simple  and  national  airs,  the 
sentiments  and  thoughts  which  escape  my 
words.  In  short,  I  feel  myself  a  poet, 
not  merely  when  a  happy  choice  of 
rhymes  and  of  harmonious  syllables,  when 
a  happy  union  of  images  seizes  the  au- 
ditors^ but  when  my  soul  is  elevated, 
when  it  disdains  from  its  eminence  all 
egotism  and  baseness,  in  short,  when  a 
fine  action  would  be  easier  to  me ; — it  is 
then  that  my  verses  are  best.  I  am  a 
poet,  when  I  admire,  when  I  despise, 
when  I  hate,  not  from  personal  senti- 
ments, not  on  account  of  my  own  cause, 
but  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  glory  of  the  world." 

Corinna  then  perceived  that  the  con- 
versation had  led  her  astray :  she  blushed; 
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and  turning  to  Lord  Nelvil,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him.     "  You   see  I  cannot  a^J^- 
proach   any   subject   which    affects  m^ 
without  undergoing  that  kind  of  extacy 
which   is  the  source  of  ideal  beauty  in 
the  arts,  of  rehgion  in  solitary  oiinds^  qf 
generosity  in  heroes,  and  of  disinterest- 
edness among  men ;  pardon  mCj  my  Lor^ 
although  such  a  female  by  no  means  re- 
sembles those  \>ho  arc  esteemed  in  your 
country." — ''  Who  is  there  who  resem- 
bles you?"  replied  Lord  Nelvil;    "  And 
can  we  make  laws  for  a  single  person?" 

The  Count  d'Erfeuil  was  in  a  real  ea- 
chantment,  although  he  had  not  heard 
all  that  Corinna  said;  but  her  gesture^, 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  her  manner  of 
pronouncing,  charmed  him;  and  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  grace,  which  was'^ 
not  a  French  one,  ever  had  any  effect 
upon  him.  But,  in  truth,  the  great 
success  of  Coriima  at  Rome,  put  him  a 
little  in  good  humour  with  her — iu  ad-  ^ 
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miring  lier^  lie  had  not  departed  from  his 
usual  custom  of  being  guided  b}'  the  opi- 
nion of  others. 

He  went  away  with  Lord  Nelvil ;  and 
he  said  to  him  in  their  way  home:  "  You 
must  allow,  my  dear  Oswald,  that  I  have 
at  least  some  merit  in  not  paving  my  ad- 
dresses to  socharmingaperson,"--'*  But/' 
answered  Lord  Nelvil,  "  I  think  it  is  ge- 
nerally said,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  please 
lier  ' ' — ' '  They  say  so, "  replied  the  Count, 
'"  but  I  scarcely  believe  it.  A  woman, 
single  and  independent,  and  who  leads 
nearly  the  life  of  an  artist,  cannot  be 
difficult  to  captivate."  Lord  Nehil  was 
hurt  at  this  reflection.  The  Count  d'Er- 
feuil,  whether  he  did  not  perceive  it,  or 
whether  he  wished  to  follow  the  course 
of  his  own  ideas,  thus  continued  : 

*'  Not,  however,"  said  he,  *'  if  I  be- 
lieved in  the  virtue  of  any  woman,  that 
I  could  not  trust  as  cheerfully  to  Co- 
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rinna's  as  any  oilier.  She  has  certainly 
a  thousand  times  more  expression  in  her 
looks,  more  vivacity  in  her  demonstra- 
tion?, than  is  required  among  your  coun- 
trymen, even  among  ours,  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion as  to  the  virtue  of  a  female;  but 
she  is  a  person  of  a  mind  so  superior,  of 
an  instruction  so  profound,  of  a  feeling 
-;)  exquisite,  that  the  ordinary  rules  for 
judging  of  women  cannot  be  applied  to 
lier.  In  short,  vou  may  believe  that  I 
find  her  verv  imposing,  in  spite  of  her 
\ivacitv,  and  her  frankness  of  conversa- 
tion. 1  wished  yesterday,  although  I 
respected  her  interest  for  you,  to  say 
•omething  at  random,  in  favor  of  myself; 
it  was  that  kind  of  words  which  may  be 
taken  as  you  please ;  if  they  are  listened 
to,  so  much  the  better  ;  and  if  they  are 
not  listened  to,  best  of  all :  but  Corinna 
looked  at  me  in  so  cold  a  manner  that 
she  quite  disturbed  me.  It  is  singular, 
however,  to  be  timid  with  an  Italian,  an 
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artist,  a  poet;  in  short,  where  we  ought 
to  be  completely  at  our  ease." — "  Her 
name  is  unknown,"  replied  Lord  Nelvil; 
''  but  her  manners  bespeak  it  to  be  illus- 
trious!"— ''  Ah  !  it  is  in  romances/'  said 
the  Count,  ''  that  it  is  usual  to  conceal 
what  is  finest;  but  in  real  life,  we  tell 
every  thing  that  does  us  honor,  and  even 
a  little  more  than  the  bare  truth  on  such 
occasions." — ''  Yes,"  said  Oswald,  "  in 
some  societies,  where  they  onlj-  think 
upon  the  effect  they  wish  to  produce 
upon  each  other ;  but  where  the  existence 
is  internal,  there  may  be  mysteries  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  as  there  are  secrets 
in  the  sentiments ;  and  he  alone  who  mar- 
ries   Corinna   will    know" *'  Marry 

Corinna;"  interrupted  the  Count  d'Er- 
feuil,  bursting  into  laughter,  "  that  idea 
never  entered  my  mind !  Trust  me,  my 
dear  Nelvil;  if  you  wish  to  commit  fk 
folly,  do  that  which  is  reparable;  but  in 
marriage,  never  consjult  any  thing  except 
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convenience.  I  may  warn  you  frivo- 
lousty;  but,  nevertheless,  I  warn  30U, 
that  in  the  conduct  of  life,  I  sbaU  be 
more  reasonable  than  you," — "I  think 
so  too,"  answered  LordNelvil: — he  did 
'    not  add  a  word  more. 

In  fact,  could  he  tell  Count  d'Erfeuil 
(hat  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  ego- 
'ism  in  frivolity,  and  that  this  egotism 
tan  never  lead  to  errors  of  sentiment;  to 
[  those  errors  in  which  we  almost  always 
[  sacrifice  ourselves  to  others  ?  Frivolous 
men  are  very  capable  of  becoming  ex- 
pert in  the  management  of  their  own  in- 
terests ;  because,  in  every  thing  which  is 
%  called  the  diplomatic  science  of  private 
life,  as  well  as  of  public  life,  we  succeed 
much  oftener  by  those  qualities  we  have 
not,  than  by  those  we  really  possess. 
Absence  of  enthusiasm,  absence  of  opi- 
nion, absence  of  sensibility,  a  little  wit 
combined  with  this  negative  treasure, 
and  social  life,  properly  so  called^  that  ii 
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to  say,  fortune  and  rank,  are  acquired, 
or  supported  tolerably  ^vell.  The  jokes 
of  Count  d'Erfeuil  had,  nevertheless^ 
ffiven  offence  to  Lord  Nelvil.  He 
blamed  them;  but  he  reflected  upon 
them  in  too  importunate  a  manner. 
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FIFTEEN  days  passed  away,  during 
which  Lord  Nehil  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  the  society  of  Corinna.  He 
never  left  his  own  house,  except  to  go  to 
her's  ;  he  saw  nothing,  he  enquired  after 
nothing,  except  at  her  house:  without 
ever  telling  her  his  sentiments,  he  made 
her  enjoy  them  every  moment  of  the  day. 
She  was  accustomed  to  the  flattering 
homages  of  the  Italians  ;  but  the  dignity 
of  Oswald's  manners,  his  apparent  cold- 
ness, and  his  sensibility,  which  betrayed 
liim,  in  spite  of  himself,  exercised  a  much 
greater    poMer    upon   her    imagination. 
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Never  did  he  relate  a  generous  action, 
never  did  he  speak  of  misfortune,  with- 
out his  eyes  being  filled  with  tears^  and 
always  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  He  inspired  Coriima  with  a 
sentiment  of  respect  which  she  had  not 
felt  for  a  long  time.  No  mind^  however 
distmguished  it  was,  could  ast  jrlsh  her  ; 
but  elevation  and  ajgnity  of  chanscter 
acted  very  powerfully  upon  hei.  Lord 
Neivil  joined  fo  ihcuQ  qualities  a  nobfe- 
ness  in  the  expressions,  an  elegance  in  the 
most  trifling  actions  of  life,  which  formed 
a  contrast  to  the  negligence  and  fami- 
liarity of  most  of  the  great  Italian 
lords. 

Although  the  tastes  of  Oswald  were, 
in  some  respects,  different  from  that  of 
Corinna,  yet  they  understood  each  other 
in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  Lord  Nei- 
vil divined  Corinna*s  impressions  with  the 
most  perfect  sagacity.  Corinna  discover- 
ed, by  the  slightest  alteration  of  Lord 
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Nelvil's  countenance,  what  was  passing 
within  him.  Habituated  to  the  turbulent 
demonstrations  of  passion  among  the  Ita- 
lians, that  timid  and  obstinate  attach- 
ment, that  sentiment  proved  without 
ceasing  and  yet  never  avowed,  spread 
throughout  life  an  interest  completely 
new.  She  felt  as  if  environed  by  a  milder 
and  purer  atmosphere  ;  and  every  mo- 
ment throughout  the  day  occasioned  a 
sentiment  of  happiness  which  she  was 
fond  of,  without  wishing  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

One  morning,  the  Prince  ©f  Castcl- 
Forte  came  to  her :  he  was  sorrowful, 
and  she  enquired  the  cause,  *'  That 
Scotchman,"  said  he,  "  is  going  to  de- 
prive us  of  your  affections,  and  who 
knows  but  what  he  may  take  you  far  away 
from  us  !" — Corinna  was  a  few  moments 
silent.  "  I  protest  to  you,  he  never  told 
me  he  loved  me." — ''  You  think  so,  how- 
ever," answered  the  Prince;  "'  he  speakt 
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to  you  by  his  actions,  and  evcnliis  silence 
is  an  expert  method  of  interesting  you. 
What^  indeed,  can  be  said  to  you  that 
you  have  not  heard  before  !  What  praise 
is  there  that  has  not  been  offered  to  you ! 
What  homage  is  there  to  which  you 
have  not  been  accustomed  !  But  there  is 
something  reserved,  something  veiled  in 
the  character  of  Lord  Nelvil,  which  will 
never  allow  you  to  judge  him  completely, 
as  you  judge  us.  You  are  the  easiest 
person  in  the  world  to  know  thoroughly ; 
but  it  is  precisely  because  you  shew 
yourself  cheerfully  such  as  you  are,  that 
reserve  and  mystery  please  and  reign 
over  you.  What  is  unknown,  whatever 
it  is;  has  more  ascendancy  over  you  than 
all  the  sentiments  we  express  towards 
you."  Corinna  smiled  ' — "  Do  you  think 
then,  my  dear  Prince,"  she  said,  ^'  that 
my  heart  is  ungrateful,  and  my  imagina- 
tion capricious  ?  I  think,  however,  that 
Lord  Nelvil  possesses  and  displays  quali- 
ties suflScientlv  remarkable  to  allow  mc 
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to  flatter  myself   at    having    discovered 
them." — *'  He   is,    I   admit,"   answered 
the  Prince  Castel-Forte,  "a  proud,  g:cne- 
rous,  sensible  man,  and  above  all  melan- 
cholic ;  but  I  am  much  deceived  if  his 
tastes  have  the  least  resemblance  to  }0ur*8. 
You  do  not  perceive  them,  he  is  so  much 
rliarmed   by  your   presence ;    but    your 
empire  over  him  would  not  continue  if 
he  were  at  a  distance   from  you.     The 
obstacles  would  fatigue  him  ;  his  mind 
has   contracted,    in  consequence  of    the 
<  liagrins  he  has  suffered,  a  kind  of  dis- 
couragement  which     must    weaken    the 
(Miergy  of  his  resolution  ;  and  ijou  know, 
!>csidcfi,  how  much  the  English,  in  gene- 
ral, are  attached  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  country." 

At  these  words  Corinna  sighed.  Some 
painful  reflections  upon  the  first  events  of 
her  life,  were  recalled  to  her  ideas:  but 
in  the  evening  she  saw"  Oswald  more  oc- 
cupied w  ith  her  than  ever  ;   and  all  the 
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effect  produced  upon  her  mind  by  the 
conversation  of  the  Prince  of  Castel- 
Forte  was  a  desire  to  fix  Lord  Nelvil  in 
Italy,  by  making  him  in  love  with  the 
beauties  of  every  description  with  which 
the  country  is  furnished.  It  was  in  this 
view  she  wrote  to  him  the  following  let- 
ter. The  freedom  of  the  kind  of  life 
they  lead  at  Rome  excused  this  step; 
and  Corinna,  in  particular,  although  she 
might  be  reproached  with  too  much 
frankness  of  character,  knew  how  to 
preserve  a  great  deal  of  dignity  mixed 
with  independence,  and  modesty  with 
vivacity. 

CORINNA    TO    LOKD    NELVIL. 

15tli  Dec.  1794. 

"  I  DO  not  know,  my  lord,  whether 
you  will  charge  me  with  having  too 
much  confidence  in  myself,  or  whether 
you  will  do  justice  to  the  motives  which 
may  excuse  that  confidence.  Yesterday 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  not  yet 
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visited  every  place  in  Rome  ;  that  you 
were  neither  acquainted  with  the  chefs- 
d\tuvrc  of  our  line  arts^  nor  with  the 
ancient  ruins^  which  make  us  acquainted 
with  history  by  the  help  of  imagination 
and  sentiment  ;  and  I  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  venturing  to  propose  myself  as 
your  guide  in  these  Journics  through 
past  ages. 

*'  Without  doubt  Rome  can  easily  fur- 
nish you  with  a  great  number  of  learned 
men^  whose  profound  erudition  might  be 
extremely  useful  to  you ;  but,  if  I  can 
succeed  in  making  you  fond  of  this  place 
of  residence,  towards  which  I  have  al- 
ways felt  myself  so  strongly  attracted, 
your  own  studies  will  finish  what  my 
imperfect  hints  will  have  begun. 

*'  A  great    many   strangers    come   to 

Rome,  as  they  would  go  to  London  or 

'  Paris,  in  order  to  court  the  distractions 

of  a  great  city ;  and  if  we  dare  confess 
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that  we  are  ever  tired  of  Rome,  I  lliiiik 
that  most  people  would  say  so  also  :  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  we  may  here  dis- 
cover a  charm  of  which  we  never  become 
weary.  Will  you  forgive  me,  my  lord, 
in  wishing  that  this  charm  should  be 
known  to  you  ? 

"  Without  doubt,  we  must  here  for- 
get all  the  political  interests  of  the  world; 
but  when  these  interests  are  not  connect- 
ed with  sacred  duties  or  sentiments,  thev 
freeze  the  heart.  We  must  also  renounce 
what  is  called,  in  other  places,  the  plea- 
sures of  society;  but  these  pleasures  al- 
most always  tarnish  the  imagination. 
We  enjoy  at  Rome  an  existence  at  once 
solitary  and  animated,  which  developea 
freely  in  ourselves  all  that  heaven  has 
implanted.  I  repeat  it,  my  lord,  pardon 
this  love  for  my  country,  which  makes 
me  wish  that  it  should  be  loved  by  a  mar 
like  you  ;  and  do  not  judge  with  Engiis>li 
severity  those  testimonies  of  good  will 
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whicli  an  Italian  thinks  he  can  give,  with- 
out losing  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  yours. 

"  CORINNA." 

Oswald  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  lio\\ 
happy   he  was   at  receiving  this   letter  ; 
he  foresaw  a   confused   futurity  of  en- 
joyments   and    happiness ;    imagination, 
love,  enthusiasm,  every  thing  that  there 
is  divine  in  the  mind  of  man,   appeared 
to  him  united  in  the  charming  project  of 
visiting  Rome,  in  company  with  Corinna. 
For  this  once,  he   did  not  reflect  ;    for 
once   he  went  out  instantly  to  visit  Co- 
rinna,  and  on  his  way  he  regarded  tlie. 
skies,  he   felt  the   fine  climate,    and  he 
carried    life    lightly:     his    regrets    and 
his    fears   were     lost    in    the   clouds  of 
hope  :     his  heart,    for  a   long   time  op- 
pressed by  sadness,  beat  and  startled  with 
joy ;    he  was   afraid  that  such  a  happy 
disposition  could  not   last ;  but  the  very- 
idea  that  it  was  transitory,  gave  to  this 
fervorof  happiness  more  force  and  activity. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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''You  are  there?"  said  Corinna,  upon 
Lord  Nelvil's  entering:  ''Ah!  I  thank 
youy"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand.  Os- 
wald took  it;,  carried  it  to  his  lips,  with 
a  lively  tenderness,  and  did  not,  at  this 
moment,  lahour  under  that-  painful 
timidity  which  was  often  mingled  with 
his  most  agreeable  impressions,  and  made 
him  feel  sometimes,  in  company  with 
those  he  loved,  bitter  and  painful  sen- 
timents. The  intimacy  between  Oswald 
and  Corinna  had  commenced  since  they 
had  separated  ;  it  was  Corinna's  letter 
which  had  established  it ;  they  were  both 
content,  and  felt  for  each  other  a  tender 
gratitude. 

"  This  morning,  then,"  said  Corinna, 
"  I  shall  shew  you  the  Pantheon,  and  St. 
Peter's  :  I  hud  always  some  hopes,"  she 
added  with  a  smile,  "  that  you  would 
consent  to  visit  Rome  along  with  me  : — 
my  horses  are  ready.  —  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you — you  have  arrived — 
all  is  well — let  us  set  out." — "  Astonish- 
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iii2;  girl  !  "  said  Oswald,  *'  who  are  you, 
tlun       Where    have    jou   acquired  so 
many   various     charms,    which    seemed 
to  be  incompatible :    sensibility,  gaiety, 
grace,  frankness,  and  modesty  ?   Are  you 
an   illusion  ?     Are   you   a    preternatural 
happiness  bestowed    upon    the   lives  of 
those   who    meet   with    you  ?" — "  Ah  ! 
if  I  could  do  you  any  good,"    replied 
Corinna,   "  you  ought  not  to  think  that 
I  would  ever  abstain  from  < it."— "  Take 
care,"    said   Oswald,    seizing    her  hand 
with  emotion,  "  take  care  of  what  benefit 
you  w  ish  to  confer  upon  me.      For  these 
two  years  past,  a  hand  of  iron  has  laid 
upon  my  heart ;  i{  your  sweet  presence 
has  given  some    respite,   what  will    be- 
come of  me  when  I  am  restored  to  my 
fate?     what   will    become    of    me?" — 
'*  Leave  it  to  time,   leave  it  to  chance," 
said  Corinna,    ''  to  decide  if  this    im- 
pression of   a  day,  which   I    have  pro- 
duced upon  you,  will  last  more  than  a 
day.      If    our    souls     understand    each 
H  2 
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other,  our  mutual  affection  will  not  be 
transitory.  Be  it  what  it  may,  let  us 
go  to  admire  together  every  thing  that 
can  elevate  our  minds  and  our  sentiments; 
we  shall  always,  in  tliis  manner,  taste 
some  moments  of  happiness."  On  finish- 
ing these  words,  Corinna  descended,  and 
Lord  Nelvil  followed  her,  astonished  at 
her  answer.  He  thought  she  admitted 
the  possihility  of  a  half-sentiment  of  a 
momentaneous  attraction.  In  short,  he 
thought  he  saw  some  levity  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  expressed  hcr?c1f, 
and  he  was  hurt  by  it. 

He  placed  himself  in  Corinnti's  car- 
riage, who,  guessing  his  thoughts,  said 
to  him  : — ''  I  do  not  think  the  heart  is 
so  formed,  that  we  must  always  expe- 
rience, either  no  love  at  all,  or  else  the 
most  invincible  passion  :  there  are  com- 
mencements of  sentiment,  which  a  more 
profound  examination  dissipates.  We 
flatter  and  deceive  ourselves,    and  even 
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the  enthusiasm  of  which  we  are  suscepti- 
ble, if  it  renders  the  enchantment  more 
rapid,    maj   also    make   us    cool    more 
speedily."     "  You  have  reflected  much 
upon  this  sentiment,   madam,"  said  Os- 
wald.— Corinna  blushed,  and  was  silent 
a  few  minutes ;  then,  resuming  her  dis- 
course, with   a  mixture  of  dignity  and 
frankness — '*  I  do  not  think,"  said  tihe, 
that  a  woman  of  sensibility  ever  ar- 
rived at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with- 
out having   been  acquainted  with  love ; 
but  if,    to    have    never   been  happy,    if 
never   to    have    met    the   object  which 
could   merit   all   the    affections    of   the 
heart,  is  a  title  to  some  interest,  I  have 
a  right  to    yours."     These  words,  and 
the  accent  in  which  Corinna  pronounced 
them,  a  little  dissipated  the  cloud  which 
had  risen  in  Lord  Nelvil's  mind  ;  never- 
theless, he  said  to  himself : — ''  She  is  the 
most  seducing  of  women,  but  she  is  an 
Italian  ;  and  she  has  a  timid,  innocent 
hearty  unknown  to  itself :  doubtless  pos- 
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sessed   also  by  the  young  English  girl, 
whom  my  lather  intended  for  me. 

This  young  English  girl  was  Lucilia 
Edgerrnond,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Nel- 
vil's  father's  best  friend ;  but  she  was 
still  too  young  when  "Oswald  left  Eng- 
land to  be  married,  or  even  to  foresee, 
with  certainty,  what  might  one  day 
happen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OSWALD  and  Corinna  went  first  to 
the  Paudieon,  which  is  now  called  Santa 
Maria  della  Rotunda,  Throughout  all 
Italy^  Catholicism  has  taken  up  the  in- 
heritance of  Paganism ;  hut  the  Pan- 
theon is  the  only  ancient  Icniple  at  Rome, 
which  is  entirely  preserved  ;  the  only 
one  in  which  we  may  remark  the  beauty 
of  the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  worship. 
Oswald  and  Corinna  stopped  bcfote  the 
Pantheon,  in  order  to  admire  its  portico^ 
and  the  columns  which  support  it. 

Corinna  made  Lord  Nelvil  remark, 
that  the  Pantheon  is  so  built  as  to  make 
it  look  much  larger  than  it  really  is. — . 
"  The  church  of  St.  Peter,"  she  said, 
''  will  produce  quite  a  diflerent  effect 
upon  you  ;    you  will  think  it,   at   first. 
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much  less  than  it  is  in  reality.  The  illu- 
sion so  favourable  to  the  Pantheon  pro- 
ceedsj  as  it  is  asserted,  from  there  being 
more  space  between  the  columns,  as  the 
air  plays  freely  round  it ;  but,  above 
all,  from  there  being  almost  no  ornaments 
in  detail,  while  St.  Peter's  is  overloaded 
with  them.  It  is  thus  that  ancient  poetry 
only  describes  great  masses,  and  leaves  it 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  auditor  to  fill  up 
the  intervals,  to  supply  the  develope- 
ments  :  in  every  department,  we  moderns 
say  too  much. 

"  This  temple, "  continued  Corinna, "  was 
consecrated  by  Agrippa,  the  favourite  of 
Augustus,  to  his  friend,  or  rather  to  his 
master.  Nevertheless,  this  master  had 
the  modesty  to  refuse  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,  and  Agrippa  was  forced  to 
dedicate  it  to  all  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
in  order  to  fill  the  place  of  the  god  of 
the  earth.  Strength.  There  was  a  car 
of  bronze  at  the  top  of  the  Pantheon, 
upon  which  were  placed  the  statues  of 


Augustus  and  Aprippa.  On  each  side  of 
the  portico,  these  same  statues  are  to  be 
found  in  another  form ;  and  upon  the 
frontispiece  of  the  temple  we  still  read, 
that  Jgrippa  consecrated  it.  Augustus 
gave  his  name  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  because  he  made  an  epoch  of  it 
tor  the  human  mind.  The  chefs-d'oeuvre 
in  different  departments  of  his  cotenipo- 
raries,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of  hii 
aureolus.  He  knew  how  to  honour  men 
of  genius,  who  cultivated  letters,  and  in 
posterity  his  glory  has  becncncrcased  by  it. 

"  Let  us  enter  the  temple,"  said  Co- 
rinna ;  *'  you  see  it  remains  unroofed^ 
almost  a»  it  was  formerly.  They  say 
that  this  light,  which  comes  from  above, 
was  the  emblem  of  that  divinity,  who 
was  above  all  others.  The  pagans  always 
loved  symbolical  images.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  that  this  language  agrees  best  with 
religion.  The  rain  often  falls  upon  these 
marble  porches ;  but  the  rays  of  the  iun 
H  5 
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come  to  illuminate^ the  prayers.     What 
serenity  !   what  appearance  of  festivity  do 
we  remark  in  this  edifice  I    The  pagans 
Iiave  deified  life^  and  the  Christians  have 
deified  death  :  but  our  Roman   Catho- 
licism,  however,  is  le8s  melancholic  than 
that  of  the  North.     You  will  see  this 
when  you   come  to  St.  Peter's.     In  the 
interior  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Pantheon 
are  the  busts  of  our  most  celebrated  art- 
ists ;   they  decorate  those   niches  which 
once  contained  the  gods  of  the  ancients. 
As,  since  the  destruction  of  the  empire 
of  the  Cffisars,  we  have'  scarce  ever  had 
a  political  independence  in  Italy,  and  we 
do  not  find  here  any  great  politicians  or 
warriors.     It  is  the  genius  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  forms  our  only  glory ;  but 
do  you  not  find,  my  lord,  that  a  people 
which  thus  honours  the  talents  they  pos- 
sess, merit  a  much  nobler  destiny  ?"    "  1 
am  severe  upon  nations,"  answered  Os- 
\^  aid  ;     ''  I  always   think  they   deserve 
their   fate,  whatever  it  is  "         That  is 
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liaril/'  replied  Coriuna  ;  "perhaps  by  liv- 
ing in  Italy  you  will  experience  a  senti- 
ment of  attachment  for  this  beautiful 
(ountry,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
dressed  out  as  a  victim.  But  you  must, 
at  least,  remember  that  the  hope  which 
is  dearest  to  all  the  artists,  and  to  all 
other  lovers  of  glory  of  other  countries, 
is  to  obtain  a  place  here.     I  havetilready 

larked  out  raine,"  said  she,  shewing  a 
nich  as  yet  empty;  *'  Oswald,  who  knows 
but  you  may  return  to  tliis  same  place, 
when  my  bust  is  placed  in  that  nich."-^ 
Oswald  here  interrupted  her  hastily : — 
*'  Sparkling  with  youth  and  beauty,  how 
can  you  speak  in  this  manner  to  him 
whom  misery  and  sorrow  have  already 
bo\>ed  down  to  the  grave?" — "  Ah!" 
replied  Corinna,  '•  the  storm  may,  in,  a 
moment,  destroy  these  flowers,  which 
DOW  lift  their  heads  to  the  sky.  Oswald, 
my  dear  Oswald,"  she  added,  *'  why  are 
vou  not  happy  ?      AVherefore ." 

Do  not  interrogate  me,"  said  Lord  Nel- 
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vil ;  "  you  have  jour  secrets,  I  have 
mine ;  let  us  mutuallj  respect  each  other's 
silence.  You  do  not  know  what  emotion 
I  should  experience,  were  I  to  relate  my 
misfortunes  \"  Corinnawas  silent,  and  her 
steps  on  leaving  the  temple  were  slower, 
and  her  looks  more  sedate. 

She  stopped  under  the  Portico  :  — 
"  There/'  said  she  to  Lord  Nelvil,  ''  wa» 
an  urn  of  porphyry,  of  the  greatest 
heauty,  brought  from  St.  JohnCaterano; 
it  contained  the  ashes  of  Agrippa,  which 
were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  statue, 
which  he  erected  to  himself.  The  an- 
cients took  so  much  care  in  softening  the 
idea  of  death,  that  they  knew  how  to 
conceal  every  thing  mournful  or  fright- 
ful. There  was,  besides,  so  much  mag- 
nificence in  their  tombs,  that  the  contrast 
of  the  stillness  of  death  and  the  splen- 
dours of  life  was  less  felt  among  them. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  the  hope  of  another 
Nrorld  being  less  cherished  among  them 
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than  among  Christians,  the  Pagans  dis- 
puted the  idea  that  after  death  we  return 
to  the  hosom  of  the  Eternal." 

Oswald  sighed,  and  maintained  his 
silence.  Melancholy  ideas  have  so  many 
charms,  so  long  as  we  are  not  ourselves 
completely  miserahle,  that  when  grief, 
in  all  its  severity,  siezes  upon  the  mind, 
we  cannot  bear  certain  words  without 
startling,  which,  at  other  times,  would* 
only  excite  in  us  more  or  less  gentle  rc-^ 
verier. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  going  to  St.  Peter'Sj  lliey  passed 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Corinna 
and  Lord  Nelvil  crossed  it  on  foot.  ''  It 
was  upon  this  bridge/'  said  Oswald, "  that 
on  returning  from  the  Capitol  I  for  the 
first  time  thought  a  long  time  upon  you." 
"  I  did  not  flatter  myself/'  replied  Co- 
rinna^ "  that  this  coronation  at  the  Capitol 
would  gain  me  a  friend;  but  nevertheless, 
in  searching  after^glory,  I  always  hoped 
that  she  would  make  me  fall  in  love  f 
What  would  become  of  woman  without 
this  hope  ?"  *'  Let  us  remain  here  a  few 
minutes/'  said  Oswald;  "  ah !  what  a  re- 
collection, at  every  period  of  my  future 
life,  will  this  place  bring  to  my  mind ! 
'twill  recal  the  day  I  first  saw  you."  ''  I 
maybe  deceived,"  replied  Corinna,  ''but 
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I  think  we  shall  become  dearer  to  each 
other  in  consequeuce  of  admiring  in  each 
other's  company  itic  monuments  which 
speak  to  the  soul  by  their  true  grandeur. 
The  edifices  iji  Rome  are  neither  cold  nor 
mute ;  genius  conceived,  and  memorable 
events  have  consecrated  them  ;  perhaps 
also,  Oswald,  one  must  love  a  character 
such  as  your's,  before  one  can  enjoy  the 
sensations  resulting  from  every  thing  no- 
ble and  beautiful  in  the  universe."  ''  Yes," 
replied  Lord  Nelvil,  "  but  in  looking  at 
you,  in  listening  to  you,  I  have  no  occa- 
sion for  other  wonders."  Corinna  thank- 
ed him  with  a  smile  full  of  charms. 

On  their  way  to  St.  Peter's  they  stopped 
before  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  "  Here," 
said  Corinna,  ''  is  an  edifice,  the  exterior 
of  which  has  great  originality:  this  tomb 
of  Adrian,  changed  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Goths,  bears  the  double  character  of  its 
first  and  second  destination.  Erected  on 
niirpose   for  the   dead,   an   impenetrable 
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wall  surrounds  it^  and  yet  the  living^  liar* 
xdded  something  hostile  to  it  by  the  ex- 
ternal fortifications^  which  are  contrasted 
with  the  silence  and  noble  inutility  of  a 
funereal  monument.  We  see  upon  the 
summit  an  anjrel  of  bronze  with  his  naked 
sword  ( 5 )  and  in  the  inside  are  some  horrid 
dungeons.  All  the  events  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Adrian  to  the 
present  day,  have  some  connexion  with  this 
monument :  Belisarius  here  defended  him-- 
self  against  the  Goths,  and,  almost  as 
barbarous  as  his  besiegers,  he  hurled 
against  his  enemies  the  fine  statues  which 
decorated  the  interior  of  the  building. 
Crescentius,  Arnault  de  Brescia,  Nicolas 
Riemzi,  ( 6 )  these  friends  of  Roman  liberty, 
who  so  often  mistook  the  recollection  of 
former  times  for  presages  o-f  future  suc- 
cess, defended  themselves  a  long  time  in 
the  tomb  of  an  emperor.  I  venerate  the 
stones  which  are  thus  connected  with  so 
many  illustrious  facts;  I  admire  that  spe- 
cies of  luxurv  in  which  the  masters  of  the 
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world  indulged,  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  tombii.  There  is  something  grand 
in  that  man,  who,  although  possessing 
all  the  sublunary  enjoyments,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  this  world,  is  not  afraid  of  look- 
ing forward  to  the  period  of  his  d«ath. 
Moral  ideas,  disinterested  sentiments,  fill 
the  soul,  as  soon  as  it  quits  the  narrow 
limits  of  mortality,  and  looks  forward 
beyond  the  grave. 

"  From  this  spot,"  continued  Corinmr, 
"  we  ought  to  perceive  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  columns  which  project  from  it  were 
once  to  have  extended  thus  far  ;  such  was 
the  superb  plan  of  Michael  Aogelo  ,*  he 
hoped  at  least  that  it  would  be  finished 
after  his  death :  but  those  of  the  present 
age  never  think  of  posterity!   When  en- 
thusiasm has  been  once  turned  into  ridi- 
cule,  every  moral  sentiment  is  defeated, 
and  nothing  is  respected   except  money 
and  power."  "  What  !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Nelvil,  *'  is  it  you  who  hazard  this  sen- 
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timent?  have  you  never  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness which  I  feel  ?  Do  you  say  this  of 
Rome  ?  Rome  exhibited  by  you,  Rome 
interpreted  by  imagination  and  genius: 
Rome  !  ivhich  is  itself  a  world,  animated 
bjj  sentiment,  and  'without  which  the  world 
itself  would  he  a  desert!  ( 7 )  Ah  !  Corinna^ 
what  will  succeed  to  these  days,  which 
are  far  happier  than  any  destiny  permits." 
Corinna  answered  softly,  *'  All  the  sin- 
cere affections  come  from  Heaven,  Os- 
wald ;  why  should  it  not  protect  what  it 
has  inspired  ?  It  belongs  to  Heaven  to 
dispose  of  us," 

St.  Peter's  was  now  in  sight ;  that  edi- 
fice, the  greatest  which  men  have  yet 
raised,  for  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  them- 
selves are  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  height: 
''  I  ought,  perhaps,"  said  Corinna,  ''  to 
have  shewn  you  this  finest  of  our  edifices 
last  of  all;  but  that  is  not  my  system. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  render 
one's  mind  sensible  to  the  arts,  we  should 
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begin  by  viewing  objects  which  inspire 
a  lively  and  profound  admiration.  This 
sentiment  once  experienced,  reveals,  as  it 
were,  a  new  sphere  of  ideas,  and  after- 
wards renders  more  capable  of  loving  and 
of  judging  all  those,  who,  although  in  a 
lower  degree,  nevertheless  retrace  the 
first  impression  they  have  /eceived.  All 
these  gradations,  these  prudent  and  gra- 
duated methods  for  preparing  the  mind 
for  grand  efi'ects  are  not  to  my  taste.  We 
do  not  arrive  at  the  sublime  by  degrees, 
nay,  it  is  separated  by  infinite  distances 
from  what  is  not  beautiful."  Oswald 
felt  a  most  extraordinary  emotion  on 
arriving  in  front  of  St.  Peter's.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  work  of  man  ever 
produced  upon  him  the  effects  of  the 
wonders  of  nature.  It  is  the  only  work 
of  art  in  our  present  world  possessing 
that  kind  of  grandeur  which  characterises 
the  immediate  works  of  the  creation. 
Corinna  enjoyed  the  astonishment  of  Os- 
wald— ''  I  have  chosen,"  she  said,   '' ^ 
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day  on  which  tlie  sun  shines  with  all  hi» 
lustre,  for  sliewing  you  this  mouument. 
I  reserve  for  you  an  innate,  a  religious 
pleasure,  that  of  contemplating  it  by 
moonlight;  but  you  must  iirst  be  present 
at  the  most  brilliant  scene  in  the  universe, 
the  genius  of  man  decorated  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  nature.'* 

The  Place,  or  Square  of  St.  Peter,  is 
surrounded  by  coluums,  which  appear 
light  at  a  distaiice>  bufc  very  massy  upon 
a  closer  inq>ection.  The  ground,  wliick 
gradually  a^scends  as  we  approach  the 
portico  of  the  church,  also  adds  to  the 
effect  it  produces.  An  obelisk,  80  {ect 
high,  which  seems  scarcely  elevated  in. 
presenee  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  is 
Mtuated  in  the  middle  of  tiie  square.  The 
very  form  of  an  obelisk  has  something  in 
it  which  plcasn'v  theimigin.tioa;  its  sum- 
mit ]«.>ie8  itselt  ui  the  air,  x:  '.*  >';fms  to 
carry  up  to  Heaven  ii  grand  iciv  i  rf  rnan- 
kind.    This  uiouuu^4;nt,  which  came  from 
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E2:ypt,  in  order  to  adorn  the  baths  of 
Caligula,  and  which  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  here; 
this  cotciiiporary  of  so  many  ages,  which 
have  made  no  impression  upon  it,  in- 
spires a  sentiment  of  respect ;  man  finds 
himself  of  so  fleeting  a  nature,  <hat  he 
always  feels  some  emotion  in  presenct  of 
that  which  is  immovable.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  two  sides  of  the  obelisk^ 
two  fountains  are  erected,  the  water  from 
which  gushes  perpetually,  and  forms  a 
cascade  in  the  air.  This  murmuring  of 
water,  which  we  arc  accustomed  to  hear 
amid  rural  scenery,  produces  here  a  sen- 
timent of  a  novel  kind  ;  but  this  sensation 
is  in  harmony  with  that  excited  by  the 
pro^ipect  of  a  majestic  temple. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  iniitating  as 
they  do  for  the  most  part  the  humau  fi- 
gure, or  some  object  existing  in  nature, 
awaken  in  our  mind  ideas  perfectly  clear 
and  positive;  but  a  beautiful  architec- 
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tiiral  monument  lias,  if  we  maybe  alio  wee 
the  expression,  no  determinate  meaning 
and  we  are  seized  on  contemplating  it 
by  an  inexpressible  reverie,  which  lead* 
the  mind  astray.  The  noise  of  the  water 
agrees  with  all  these  vague  and  profound 
impressions;  it  is  as  uniform  as  the  edifice 
is  regular. 

"  L'eternel  mouvement  et  I'eternel  repos,"* 
are  thus  connected  with  each  other.  It 
is  on  such  a  place  as  this  tliat  even  time 
itself  makes  no  impression,  because  it 
neither  injures  these  sparkling  fountains, 
nor  shakes  these  large  immovable  stones. 
The  water  which  gushes  in  spray  from 
these  fountains  is  so  light  and  frothy,  that 
in  a  fine  day  the  rays  of  the  sun  produce 
rainbows  of  the  finest  colours  in  these 
vapours. 

''  Stop  here  a  moment,"  said  Corinna 
to  Lord  Nelvil,  as  he  entered  the  portico 

*  Eternal  motion  and  eternal  rest.— V^rit^s,  by 
M.  Fontaine. 
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of  the  cliiircli,  "  stop  until  I  draw  aside 
the  curtain  which  hangs  before  the  door 
of  the  temple  ;  Does  not  your  heart  beat 
upon  approaching  this  sanctuary  ?  Do 
you  not  feel,  at  the  moment  of  entering, 
all  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  solemn  event?"  Corinna 
then  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  held  it 
until  Lord  Nelvil  passed ;  there  was  so 
much  gracefulness  in  this  attitude  of  Co- 
rinna, that  the  first  glances  of  Oswald 
were  occupied  with  surveying  her,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  he  looked  at  nothing 
else.  He  now  advanced  into  the  temple, 
and  the  impression  he  received  under 
these  immense  vaults  was  so  profound  and 
so  religious,  that  even  the  sentiment  of 
love  no  longer  was  sufficient  to  fill  his 
soul  entirely.  He  walked  slowly  by  the 
side  of  Corinna;  both  were  silent.  There 
■every  object  around  us  commands  silence; 
the  least  noise  reverberates  so  far  that  no 
word  seems  worthy  of  being  repeated  in 
M.  mansion  almost  eternal  !   Prayer  alone. 
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the  sorrowful  accents  of  some  feeble  voice 
which  it  spreads,  excites  a  profound 
emotion  in  this  vast  place :  and  when 
under  these  immense  domes  we  hear  the 
distant  steps  of  an  old  man  tottering  upon 
these  beautiful  marbles  watered  by  so 
many  tears,  we  feel  that  man  is  respect- 
able, even  on  account  of  that  infirmity  of 
his  nature,  which  subjects  his  immortal 
soul  to  so  many  sufferings.  We  feel  that 
Christianity,  the  worship  of  the  miser- 
able, contains  the  true  secret  of  our 
journey  through  life. 

Corinna  interrupted  Oswald's  reverie  : 
"  You  must  j.ave  seen,"  said  she,  ''  the 
Gothic  churches  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  you  may  have  remarked,  that 
they  have  a  much  more  dismal  character 
than  this  church.  There  is  something 
mystical  in  the  Catholicism  of  the  north- 
ern nations. — Our's  speak  to  the  imai*;i- 
nation  by  means  of  external  objects, 
Michaol  Angelo   said,   upon  seeing  the 
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cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  ^  I  shall  place 
St.  Peter's  in  the  sky  !*  and  in  fact  St. 
Peter's  is  a  temple,  resting  upon  a  church. 
There  is  some  alliance  hetween  the  an- 
cient rcliflrions  and  Christianity  in  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  imagination  hy 
the  interior  of  this  edifice.  I  often  take 
a  walk  here  in  order  to  restore  to  my  soul 
the  serenity  it  sometimes  loses.  The  sight 
of  such  a  monument  is  like  a  continual 
and  fixed  music,  which  waits  for  you  in 
order  to  make  you  happy  when  you  ap- 
proach it ;  and  certainly  we  may  place 
among  the  number  of  titles  io  glory, 
which  our  uation  boasts  of,  the  patience, 
the  courage,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  heads  of  the  Church,  who  conse- 
crated one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  so 
much  money  and  such  toil  to  the  finish- 
ing of  an^difice,  which  those  who  raised 
it  could  never  hope  to  enjoy.  (8)  It  is 
even  rendering  a  service  to  public  morals 
to  bequeath  to  a  nation  a  monument 
which  is  ihe  emblem  of  scf  many  noble 
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and  generous  ideas/*  ''  Yes/'  answered 
Oswald^  '"  here  the  arts  possess  grandeur; 
the  imagination  and  the  invention  are  full 
of  genius;  but  how  greatly  is  the  dignity 
of  man  neglected  !  How  silly  are  the 
institutions,  and  how  great  the  weakness 
of  most  of  the  governments  in  Italy!  and 
yet  how  great  is  the  servility  of  the  peo- 
ple!" '^  Other  nations/' said  Corinna, 
"  have  groaned  under  the  yoke  like  us, 
but  we  at  least  possess  an  imagination 
which  enables  us  to  dream  of  a  better 
destiny. 

"  Servi  siani  si,  ma  servi  ognor  freinenti." 
"  We  are  slaves,  but  always  fretful  ones/ 

Says  Alfieri,  the  boldest  of  our  modern 
writers.  There  is  so  much  soul  in  our 
fine  arts  that  perhaps  one  day  our  charac- 
ter will  rival  our  genius. 

"  Look/'  said  Corinna,  ''  at  these  sta- 
tues placed  upon  the  tombs !  these  pic- 
tures in  Mosaic ;    patient  and  faithful 
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copies  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  our  gre^i 
masters.  I  shall  never  examine  St.  Peter's 
in  detail,  because  I  do  not  like  to  find 
thereby  those  multiplied  beauties  which 
derange  a  little  the  impression  of  the 
toute  ensemble.  But  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  monument,  or  the  chefs-d'ceuvre 
themselves  of  the  human  mind,  should 
ever  appear  to  be  su])crfluous  ornaments  ! 
This  temple  is  like  a  world  within  it«elf. 
It  has  its  seasons — a  perpetual  spring", 
which  the  exterior  atmosphere  never  al- 
ters. A  subterranean  church  is  erected 
under  the  parement  of  this  temple ;  the 
popes,  and  several  sovereigns  of  foreign 
countries  are  buried  here  :  Christina,  af- 
ter her  abdication,  and  the  Stuarts,  after 
tlieir  dynasty  was  overturned,  were  here 
interred.  Rome  has  long  been  the  asy- 
lum of  the  exiles  of  the  world :  Roiui; 
herself,  has  she  not  been  dethroned!  her 
aspect,  therefore,  consoles  monarchs  who 
have  been  stripped  of  their  regal  dignity 
like  her. 

i2 
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"  Cadono  le  citti,  cadono  i  regni, 

*'  E  I'uom,  d'esser  mortal,  par  die  si  sdegni." 

**  Cities  fall,  empires  disappear,  yet  man  himself 
*'  frets  because  he  is  mortal." 

"  Place  yourself  here,"  said  Corinna 
to  Lord  Nelvil,    "  near  the  altar  in   the 
middle  of  the  cupola,  you  will  perceive 
through    the  iron   gratings    the   church 
of  the  dead,    which  is   under  o'  r  feet; 
and    upon  raising  your  eyes,  your  sight 
will   scarcely  reach  the   summit  of  the 
vaulted  dome.     This  dome,  on  viewing 
it  from   below,   inspires    a  sentiment  of 
terror.   We  think  we  see  an  unfathomable 
gulph  suspended  above  our  heads.   Every 
thing  beyond  a  certain  proportion   pro- 
duces in  man,  that  limited  being,   an  in- 
vincible terror.     What  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  therefore  equally  inexplicable  with 
what  is  unknown  to  us  ;  but  we  are,  as  it 
were,    habituated    to    obsciuity,    while 
new   mysteries   terrify  and  disturb   our 
faculties. 
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"  All  this  church  is  oniamcnted  with 
antique  marbles,  aud  these  stones  know 
more  than  we  do  of  the  ages  which  are 
passed.  Here  is  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
which  they  have  converted  into  a  St.  Pe- 
ter, by  placing  a  glory  upon  his  head. 
The  general  expression  of  this  temple 
characterises  perfectly  the  mixture  of  dis- 
mal dogmas  and  brilliant  ceremonies ; 
there  is  a  foundation  of  sadness  in  the 
idea«,  but  in  their  application  the  gentle- 
ness and  vivacity  of  the  south — severe 
intentions,  yet  mild  interpretations — the 
Christian  theology  and  the  images  of 
Paganism ;  in  short,  the  most  wonderful 
union  of  splendour  and  of  majesty  that 
man  can  give  to  his  worship  of  the  deity. 

''  Tombs  decorated  w  ith  the  wonderful 
productions  of  the  fine  arts,  do  not  pre- 
sent death  under  a  forbidding  aspect. 
But  it  is  not  the  decorations  of  the  an- 
cients, who  sculptured  dances  and  games 
upon  their  sarcophagi,  that  have  this  su- 
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pcriorit3':  the  tombs  of  the  moderns  take 
off  our  contemplation  from  a  dead  body 
by  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  genius.  They 
present  immortality  to  our  ideas  on  the 
very  altar  of  death  ;  and  the  imagination, 
animated  by  the  admiration  they  inspire, 
does  not  feel  that  coldness  and  silence 
which  are  the  immovable  guardians  of  se- 
pulchres in  northern  climates/'  *'  With- 
out doubt/'  said  Oswald,  '*  we  wish  that 
sadness  should  surround  the  tomb ;  and 
even  before  we  were  enlightened  by  the 
light  of  Christianity,  our  ancient  mytho- 
logy, as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  cele- 
brated poet  Ossian,  placed  by  thesideof  the 
tomb  nothing  but  complainls  and  funeral 
dirges.  Here  you  forget  and  enjoy  your- 
selves; I  know  not  if  I  should  wish  that 
your  fine  climate  should  do  me  this  spe- 
cies of  service/'  '^  Do  not,  however, 
imagine,"  resumed  Corinna,  "  that  our 
character  is  light,  and  our  understanding 
shallow.  Vanity  alone  can  render  it 
trilling,  and  indolence  may  indeed  inter- 
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pose  some  intervals  of  slumber  or  fof- 
gelfulness  into  life,  but  it  docs  not  weak- 
en or  dishonour  the  heart ;  and,  unhap- 
pily for  us,  wc  can  relinquish  this  con- 
dition by  more  profound  and  terrible 
passions  than  those  of  minds  habitually 
active." 

Corinna  and  Lord  Nelvii,  at  the  close 
of  this  conversation,  had  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  church. — "  Another  last 
glance  towards  this  capacious  sanctuary," 
said  she  to  Lord  Nelvii;  "  see  of  how 
small  consideration  man  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  deity ;  then  indeed  we  are  com- 
pelled to  consider  him  only  as  his  mate- 
rial emblem  f  See  what  stability,  what 
durability  men  can  impart  to  their  works, 
while  they  themselves  pass  away  so  ra- 
pidly, and  survive  only  by  their  genius  ! 
This  temple  is  an  image  of  the  Almightyj 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  feelings  which 
'\i  raises,  to  the  ideas  which  it  calls  back, 
t©  the  irreat  number  of  vcars   which  it 
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brings  to  our  view,  both  past  and  to 
come;  and  when  we  cross  its  threshold, 
we  appear  to  pass  from  celestial  ideas  to 
the  interests  of  the  world,  and  from  a 
religious  eternity  to  the  empty  air  of 
time/' 

Corinna  pointed  out  to  Lord  Nelvil, 
when  they  had  quitted  the  church,  that 
the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid  were  repre- 
sented in  bass  relief  on  the  doors.  "  Wc 
are  not  offended  at  Rome,"  said  she, 
*'  Nvith  the  images  of  Paganism,  when 
the  fine  arts  have  consecrated  them.  The 
wonders  of  genius  always  impart  to  the 
mind  a  religious  impression,  and  we  de- 
dicate to  the  Christian  worship  all  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  to  which  the  other  wor- 
ships have  given  rise." — Oswald  smiled 

at  this  explanation ''  Believe  me,  my 

lord,"  continued  Corinna,  "  there  is 
much  honesty  in  the  sentiments  of  nations 
whose  imaginations  are  very  lively.  But 
to-morrow,   if  you  please,  I   shall  con- 
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duct  you  to  the  Capitol.  I  have  yet, 
I  hope,  several  excursions  to  propose 
to   vou;  when  these  are  gone  through, 

will  you  then  leave  us?  will  you " 

She  stopped,  fearing  she  had  already 
said  too  much — "  No,  Corinna,"  said 
Oswald,  *'  no,  I  shall  not  forfeit  this 
beam  of  kindness,  which  perhaps  a  tu- 
telar angel  causes  to  shine  upon  me  from 
Heaven. " 


i5 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  the  following^   da}^  Oswald    and 
Corinna    set  out  with    more   confidence 
and  serenity.     They  were  friends  travel- 
ling; together ;  they  began  to  say,   ''  we.'* 
Ah  !   how  aftecting  is  "  we/'  articulated 
by  love  !   What  a  declaration  it  contains, 
timidly,     and    yet    forcibly    expressed? 
"  We  are  to  proceed  then  to   the  Ca- 
pitol," said  Corinna.     ''  Yes,  let  us  go 
there,"  replied  Oswald  ;   *'  and  his  voice 
expressed  all,  with  words  as  simple,  as  his 
accent  was  full  of  tenderness  and  sweet- 
fiess  !" — "'  It  is  from  the  top  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, as  it  is  at  present,"  said  Corinna, 
"  that  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  seven 
hills.     We  will  immediately  survey  them 
one  after  the  other ;  there  is  not  one  of 
them  to  which  some  vestiges  of  history 
are  not  attached." 
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Corinna    and    Lord    Nelvil     followed 
first  that  '\vliich  was  f6rmerly  called   the 
"   via   sacra,"    or    the    triumphal    way. 
"   Your  carriage  has  gone  that  way," 
said  Oswald  to   Corinna — "  Yes,"  she 
replied,    *'  this  aiitient   dust   should   be 
astonished  to  support  such  a  carriage ; 
but,  since  the  Roman  republic,  so  many 
criminal    marks    are    imprinted    on   this 
route,    that   the    feelings    of    veneration 
which  it  inspired,  are  much  weakened.  ' 
Corinna  then  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  of  the  present  Capitol.    The  en- 
trance to  the  antient  Capitol  was  by  the 
forum.     *'  I   should  be  much  pleased," 
said  Corinna,   **  had  this  staircase  been 
the    same   that   Scipio    ascended,    when, 
overwhelming  calumny  by  glory,  he  went 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  the  vic- 
tories   he  had  obtained.     But  this  new 
staircase,  and  this  uew  Capitol,  have  been 
rrected  on  the  ruins  of  the  antient,  to  re- 
ceive the  peaceful  magistrate,  w  ho  centres 
in  himself  that  comprehensive  title  of  Ro- 
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man  Senatar,  formerly  the  olbject  of  the 
respect  of  the  world.  Here  we  Lave  only 
empty  names,  but  their  correspondence 
and  their  antient  dignity,  always  occasion 
a  sort  of  commotion,  a  sensation  suffi- 
ciently agreeable,  mingled  with  pleasure 
and  regret.  I  asked  a  poor  woman  the 
other  day,  where  she  lived  ?  At  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  she  answered,  and 
this  word,  although  divested  of  the  ideas 
that  were  formerly  attached  to  it,  still 
operates  upon  the  imagination." 

Oswald  and  Corinna  halted  to  observe 
the  two  lions  in  basalt,  which  are  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Capitol. 
They  come  from  Eg^^jt;  the  Egyptian 
sculptors  imitated,  with  much  more  ge- 
nius, the  figure  of  animals,  than  that  of 
men.  These  lions  of  the  Capitol  are  nobly 
peaceable,  and  their  species  of  phisi- 
ognomy,  is  the  true  representation  of  tran- 
quillity with  strength. 

*•  A  guba  di  Icon,  qtiando  si  porta. — Dante. 

*•  Afiti  the  maiiuer  ©f  the  liou  wheu  at  rest/ 
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Not  far  from  these  lions  is  a  muti- 
lated Roman  statue,  wliich  the  modern 
Romans  have  placed  there,  without  re- 
flecting that  they  thereby  aflbrd  the  most 
perfect  emblem  of  their  owa  city.  Thif 
statue  has  neither  head,  nor  Ceeiy  but  the 
body,  and  the  drapery,  wliich  remain  stilly 
possess  their  anticnt  beauty.  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase  are  two  colossal  statues, 
which  represent,  as  is  believed.  Castor 
and  Pollux,  also  the  trophies  of  Maiius, 
two  milliary  columns  which  served  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  graceful  and  placid,  amid  the 
distractions  of  his  various  occupations. 
Thus  we  have  united  the  heroic  times 
represented  by  the  Dioscuri,  the  repub- 
lic by  the  lions,  the  civil  wars  by  Ma- 
rius,  and  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
emperors  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 

In  approaching  the   modern  Capitol, 
we   «ee  two    churches   erected   on    the 
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ruins  o^  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  JupHcr 
Capitolinus,  the  one  on  the  right  hand, 
the  other  on  the  left.  In  front  of  the 
Vestibule  is  a  fountain,  presided  over  by 
two  rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber,  with 
the  wolf  of  Romulus.  The  name  of  the 
Tiber  is  not  pronounced,  as  that  of  a 
river  without  glory,  it  is  one  of  the  plea- 
sures of  Rome  to  say :  '*  Conduct  me  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  let  us  cros  the 
Tiber,"  It  appears  as  if  in  pronouncing 
these  words,  history  i»  called  back,  and 
the  dead  reanimated.  In  going  to  the 
Capitol  on  the  side  of  the  forum,  we  ob- 
serve, on  the  right  hand,  the  Mamertine 
prisons.'  Tbese  prisons  were  first  built 
by  Ancus  Martins,  and  were  used  for  or- 
dmar,  criminals.  But  Servius  TuUius 
caused  much  more  cruel  ones  to  be  con- 
structed under  ground  for  state-crimi- 
nals, as  if  these  prisoners  were  not  worthy 
of  the  least  consideration,  though  there 
might  have  been  honesty  in  their  errors. 
Jugurtha,  and  the  accomplices  of  Cati^ 
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line,  perished  in  these  prisons.  It  is  also 
said,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
imprisoned  in  them.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  is  the  Taypeian  rock;  at 
tlie  foot  of  this  rock,  we  remark  an  hos- 
pital, called  "  The  Hospital  of  Conso- 
lation." It  appears  that  the  rigid  spirit 
of  anliquiiy,  and  the  mildness  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  thus  approximated  in 
Rome,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  and  present 
themselves  to  the  eye,  as  w«ll  as  to  the 
mind. 

When  Oswald  and  Corinna  had  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  town  of  the  Capitol,  Co- 
rhuia  sJiewed  him  the  seven  hills,  the 
city  of  Rome  bounded  at  first  by  the  Pa- 
latine Hill,  then  bv  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius,  which  included  the  seven  hills, 
and  lastly,  by  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  which 
still  served  to  encompass  the  greater  part 
of  Rome.  Corinna  called  to  mind  the 
verses  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  which 
exult   in  the  weak  beginnings,   whence 
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sprang  the  mistress  of  the  world.  ( 10.) 
The  Palatine  Hill  was  by  itself  alone  the 
whole  of  Rome  for  some  time;  but,  ia 
the  sequel,  the  palace  of  the  emperors 
covered  the  ground,  which  had  been 
sufficient  for  a  whole  nation.  A  poet  of 
the  time  of  Nero,  made  the  following 
epigram  on  this  occasion. 

Roma  doiniis  fiet;  Veios  migrate,  Quirites; 
Si  non  et  Veios  occupat  ista  douiu». 

**  Rome  shall  be  henceforth  only  a  palace :  Ro- 
mans, migrate  to  Veii,  if  however,  this  palace  does 
not  already  comprehend  Veii  itself." 

The  seven  hills  are  infinitely  less  lofty 
than  they  were  formerh%  when  they  de- 
served the  name  of  ''  steep  mountains.'* 
Modern  Rome  is  raised  about  40  feet 
above  antient  Rome.  The  vallies,  which 
separated  the  hills,  are  almost  filled  up 
by  time,  or  with  the  ruins  of  buildings; 
but  that  which  is  still  more  remarkable,, 
is,  that  a  heap  of  broken  vases  has  raised 
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two  new  hills*,  and  it  is  almost  a  repre- 
sentation of  modern  times,  when  we  see 
this  progress,  or  rather  this  wreck  of  ci- 
viliKatioii^  levelling  mountains  with  val- 
lies,  and  destroying  in  the  moral,  as  well 
as  the  physical  world,  all  the  beautiful 
inequalities  of  nature,  which  ornament 
her  appearance. 

Three  other  hills  f ,  not  comprehended 
among  the  celebrated  seven,  impart  to 
Rome  an  appearance  so  picturesque, 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  city,  which^ 
without  assistance,  and  within  its  own 
circumference,  presents  the  most  magni- 
ficent prospects.  We  sec  so  remarkable 
a  mixture  of  ruins  and  buildings,  that 
we  may  survey  Rome  on  all  sides,  and 
never  fail  to  behold  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture in  the  scene  before  us* 


*  Mount  Citorio  aud  Testacio. 
t  Tiie  Janicule,    Mouot   Vadcano,    and   Mount 
Mario. 


^ 
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Oswald  could  not  refrain  from  contem- 
plating' the  vestiges  of  ancient  Rome, 
from  the  elevated  point  of  the  Capitol;, 
to  which  Corinna  had  conducted  him. 
The  reading  of  history,  and  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise,  operate  less 
forcibly  on  our  minds,  than  these  stones 
in  disorder,  than  these  ruins  interspersed 
with  new  habitations.  The  eyes  tyran- 
nize over  the  soul ;  after  having  seen  the 
Roman  ruins,  we  reflect  on  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  if  we  had  been  contemporary 
with  them.  The  flights  of  imaginartion 
arise  from  an  impression  more  immediate 
and  more  intimate,  which  gives  life  to 
ouf  thoughts,  and  renders  us  so  to  speak^ 
witnesses  of  what  we  have  only  learned'^ 
Without  doubt  we  are  annoyed  by  all  the 
modern  buildings,  which  interfere  with 
the  ancient  rnins.  But  a  portico  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  humble  roof;  co- 
lumns, between  which  they  have  con- 
trived to  place  little  church  windows;  or 
a  tomb,  become  the  refuge  ef  the  whole; 
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of  a  rustic  family,  produce  an  indescribe- 
ablc  mixture  of  grand  and  simple  ideas, 
and  a  pleasure  of  discovery  which  in- 
spires a  continual  interest.  Every  thing 
is  common,  every  thing  is  prosaic  in  the 
exterior  of  most  of  our  European  citie8> 
and  Rome  more  than  any  other,  presents 
the  mournful  appearance  of  misery  and 
degradation ;  but  all  at  once,  a  brokcp 
column,  a  half-destroyed  bas-relief,  stones 
united  by  the  indestructible  means  of  the 
ancient  architects,  remind  us,  that  there 
is  in  man  an  eternal  power,  a  spark  of 
divinity,  and  that  we  must  not  omit  to 
excite  it  in  ourselves,  and  to  re-animate  it 
in  others.  This  Forum,  whose  extent  is 
so  limited,  and  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  so  many  surprizing  things,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  When 
the  world,  in  the  later  periods  of  Rome, 
was  under  the  dominion  of  rulers  without 
glory,  we  find  whole  ages  when  history 
could  scarce  preserve  a  few  facts,  and 
this  Forum,  a  little  spot,  the  centre  of  a. 
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village,  then  very  circumscribed,  and 
whose  inhabitants  were  in  continual  con-s 
tests  all  around  for  their  territory,  ye< 
has  not  this  Forum,  by  the  recollections 
that  it  calls  back,  occupied  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  all  ages  ?  Honor  then,  eter- 
nal honor  be  to  a  brave  and  free  peoplcj 
since  they  thus  engage  the  attention  oi 
posterity. 

Corinna  remarked  to  Lord  Nelvil^ 
that  very  few  wrecks  of  the  republicai] 
times  were  discoverable  in  Rome.  The 
aqueducts,  the  canals  constructed  undei 
ground  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  were 
the  only  luxury  of  the  republic,  and  ol 
the  kings  which  preceded  it.  We  have 
remaining  from  the  republic,  nothing  but 
edifices  still  useful,  monuments  erected  ta 
the  memory  of  her  great  men,  and  some 
temples  of  brick,  which  yet  continue 
standing.  It  was  not  till  after  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  that  the  Romans,  for  the 
iirst  time^  made  use  of  marble  for  theii 
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mopuments ;  but,  it  18  sufficient  to  be- 
hola  the  places  wherr  great  transactions 
bave  happened,  to  create  an  undelinable 
emotion.       It    is   to   this    disposition   of 
mind,    that  we  should  ascribe  the  reli- 
gious power  of  pilgrimages.     Celebrated 
countries  of  all  kinds,  even  when  they 
are  despoiled  of  their    great  men    and 
their  monuments,  exercise  a  considerable 
degree  of  power  over  the  imagination. 
That    which   struck   the  eye  exists    no 
longer,   but   the  ( hiirms  of  retollection 
still  operate. 

We  can  no  longer  discover  upon  the 
forum  any  traces  of  that  famous  rostrum 
from  which  the  Roman  people  were  con- 
trolled by  eloquence ;  but  we  still  find 
three  columns  of  a  temple  built  by  Au- 
gustus in  honor  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer, 
when  a  thunderbolt  fell  close  to  him, 
without  injuring  him,  and  an  arch  of 
Septimus  Severus,  which  the  senate 
erected  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  ex- 
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ploit«.     The  names  of  bis  two  sons,  Ca- 
racalla  and  Geta,  were  inscribed  on  the 
pediment  of  the  arch,   but  when  Cara- 
calla  had  murdered  Geta,  he  caused  his 
name  to  be  obliterated,  and  we  can  still 
see  the  traces  of  the  erased  letters.  Mor« 
distant,  is  a  temple  of  Faustinus,   a  mo- 
nument of  the  blind  weakness  of  Marcu< 
Aurelius;  a  temple  of  Venus,  which,  in 
the  republican  times,  was  dedicated   to 
Pallas;   a  little  further  off,  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
built  by  the  emperor   Adrian,   who  was 
jealous  of  Apollodorus,  a  celebrated  Gre- 
cian architect,  and  put  him  to  death,  for 
having   condemned    the    proportions   of 
his  building. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  place  we 
see  the  ruins  of  some  monuments  con- 
secrated to  more  noble  ends,  to  recollec- 
tions more  pure.  The  columns  of  a  tem- 
ple which  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Ju- 
piter Stator,  Jupiter,  who  prevented 
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the  Romuns  lioni  ever  flying  before  their 
enemies.  A  column,  a  vesiige  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Guardian,  placed,  as  we 
are  told,  not  far  from  the  abyss  into  which 
Curtius  precipitated  himself.  Columns 
of  a  temple  erected  as  some  say  to  Con- 
cord, as  others  say  to  Victory.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  victorious  nation  can  con- 
found these  two  ideas,  and  imagine  that 
a  true  peace  cannot  exist  till  they  have 
conquered  the  world  ?  At  the  extremity 
of  Mount  Palatine  is  erected  a  beautiful 
triumphal  arch,  devoted  to  Titus  for 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  They  report 
that  the  Jews  who  arc  at  Rome  never 
PASS  under  this  arch,  and  we  are  shewn 
a  narrow  May,  which  they  are  said  to 
take,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  for  the  honor  of  the  Jews, 
that  this  anecdote  were  true;  long  recol- 
lections are  congenial  to  lengthened  mis- 
fortunes. 

Not   far   from  thence  is  the  arch   cf 
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ConstantinCj  embellished  with  some  bas- 
reliefs  removed  from  the  forum  of  Trajan 
by  the  Christians,  ^vho  wislicd  to  deco- 
rate the  monument  raised  to  the  "^  Founder 
of  Repose/'  as  Constantino  was  denomi- 
nated. The  arts,  at  this  period^  were 
already  on  the  decline,  and  they  despoiled 
the  past  to  honor  new  exploits.  The 
triumphal  gates,  which  are  still  seen  at 
Rome,  perpetuated,  as  much  as  men 
could  do  it,  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
glory.  There  was  upon  their  summits  a 
place  to  accommodate  performers  upon 
the  flute  and  the  trumpet,  so  that  the 
conqueror,  in  his  passage,  might  be 
gratified  at  the  same  time  with  music  and 
with  panegyric,  and  might  feel,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  the  most  exalted 
emotions. 

In  front  of  these  triumphal  arches 
are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Peace,  buill 
by  Vespasian  ;  it  was  so  ornaniented  with 
bronze  and  gold  in  the  inside,  that  when 
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an  inceudiary  destroyed  it,  streams  of 
heated  metal  ran  &s  far  as  the  forum. 
Lastly,  the  Colisaeum,  thetnost  beautiful 
ruin  of  Rome,  finishes  that  noble  circuit, 
>vhich  all  history  produces  as  a  medium 
of  comparison.  This  superb  edifice,  the 
stones  of  which,  robbed  of  their  gold 
and  marble,  still  remain,  served  as  a 
theatre  for  the  gladiators  to  encounter 
wild  beasts.  It  was  thus  that  the  Ro- 
man people  were  amused  and  deceived  by 
strong  emotions,  when  natural  sentiments 
could  no  longer  influence  them.  The 
entrance  into  the  Coliseum  was  by  two 
doors,  the  one  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  conquerors,  and  through  the  other 
they  carried  the  dead.*  Strange  con- 
tempt of  the  human  species,  to  devote 
beforehand  the  life  or  death  of  man 
to  the  mere  pastime  of  an  exhibition ! 


*  Sana  vivaria,  sandapilaria. 
VOL.  I.  & 
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Titusj  the  best  of  their  emperors,  dedi- 
cated this  Colisaeum  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  these  admirable  ruins  carry 
with  them  so  high  a  character  for  mag- 
nificence and  genius,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  deceive  one's-self  with  respect  to 
real  grandeur,  and  to  bestow  upon  the 
master-pieces  of  art,  the  admiration  that 
is  due  only  to  the  monuments  of  liberal 
institutions.'* 

Oswald  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
so  much  led  away  by  admiration  as  Co- 
rinna,  in  contemplating  these  four  gal- 
leries, these  four  buildings,  ri.sing,  one 
above  the  other ;  and  the  mixture  of  pomp 
and  antiquity,  which  at  once  inspires 
respect  and  regret ; — he  beheld  in  these 
places  only  the  luxury  of  the  master  and 
the  blood  of  the  slave,  and  felt  himself 
prejudiced  against  the  fine  arts,  which  do 
wot  disturb  themselves  about  motives,^ 
but  lavish  their  gifts  on  any  object  to 
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'^rliich  tfccy  arc  directed.  Corinna  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  this  disposition. — 
"  Do  not,"  said  she  to  Lord  Nelvil,  "  do 
not  introduce  the  rigor  of  your  principles 
of  morality  and  justice  into  the  contenr- 
plation  of  the  monuments  of  Italy  ;  they 
recal,  for  the  most  part,  I  have  already 
admitted,  rather  the  splendour,  the  ele- 
gance, and  the  taste  of  the  antique  forms, 
than  the  glorious  era  of  Roman  virtue. 
But  do  not  you  discover  some  traces  of 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  early  ages  in 
the  colossal  luxury  of  the  monuments 
which  have  succeeded  them?  Even  the 
dagradation  of  the  Roman  people  is  still 
commanding  ;  their  mourning  for  liberty 
fills  the  world  with  wonder,  and  their  tiste 
for  ideal  beauties  seeks  io  console  man- 
kind for  the  real  and  true  dignity  which 
they  have  lost.  Observe  these  immense 
baths,  open  to  all  those  who  wisli  io  taste 
oriental  pleasures  ;  —  th'^^e  aqueduct'?, 
which  in  an  instant  rendered  their  theatres 
a  large  lake,  where  galleys  engaged  in 
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battle    ill   their    turn,    these    crocodiles 
which  appeared  in  the  place  where  lions 
were  but  lately  exhibited  ; — such  was  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans,  when  luxury  was 
their   boast!      These  obelisks,   brought 
from  Egypt,  and  stolen  from  the  shades 
of  the  Africans  to  be  made  ornaments  to 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Romans — this  po- 
pulation of  statues,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted in  Rome,  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  the  useless  and  ostentatious  pomp  of 
the   despots  of  Asia ;  it   is    the  Roman 
genius,  conqueror  of  the  world,  which  the 
arts  have  clothed  with  an  exterior  form. 
There  is  a  train  in  this  magnificence,  and 
its    poetical    iplcndour  blots  from    our 
recollection  its  origin  and  its  tendency.'* 

The  eloquence  of  Corinna  excited  the 
admiration  of  Oswald  without  convincing 
him ; — he  sought  every  where  for  a  moral 
sentiment,  and  all  the  magic  of  the  arts 
cH)uld  not  suffice  him.  Then  Corinna 
EACollected,  that  in  this  very  theatre  the 
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pW^CMted    Christians   died   the  victim» 
of  their  constancy,  and  shewing  to  Lord 
NeUi4   the  altars   raised  to  their  ashes, 
and  that  career  of  the  cross  which  fol- 
lows  penitents  to  the  foot   of  the  most 
magnificent  ruins   of   earthly  grandeur, 
she  demanded  of  him,   "  if  this  dust  of 
the  martyrs  said  nothing  to  his  heart  ?'* 
'•  Yes!*'  exclaimed  he,   "  I  admire  ex- 
ceedingly that  strength  of  mind  and  of 
will  among  the  pangs  of  death  :  a  sacri- 
fice which,  whatever  it  may  be,   is  more 
praise-worthy  and  more  difficult  than  all 
the  sallies  of  the  soul  or  of  the  thoughts. 
An    exalted    imagination    may   produce 
the  wonders  of  genius,   but  it  is  only  in 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  our  opinion  or  sen- 
timents that  we  are  truly  virtuous ;  it  is 
then  alone  that  a  celestial  power   sub- 
dues in   us  the  mortal    man." — Corinna 
was,  however,    agitated  at   these   nobl^ 
and     exalted    words ; — she     looked     iii 
liOrd  Nelvil — then  cast  down  her  eves  : 
and  when  at  that  instant  he  seized  her 
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hand^  and  pressed  it  to  liis  heart,  she 
shuddered  at  the  idea,  that  such  a  man 
could  sacrifice  others  and  himself  to  the 
indulgence  of  peculiar  opinions,  princi- 
ples and  duties. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AFTER  the  tour  of  the  Capitol  ami 
Forum,  Coriuna  and  Lord  Nelvil  em- 
ployed two  days  in  surveying  the  Seven 
Hills.  The  Romans^  of  former  times, 
instituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  these 
Seven  Hills ;  it  is  one  of  the  original  beau- 
ties of  Rome,  that  these  mountains  com- 
prehend its  whole  compass ;  and  we  easily 
comprehend  how  the  love  of  country  de- 
lights to  celebrate  this  singular  circum- 
stance. 

Oswald  and  Corinna  having,  on  the 
preceding  day,  seen  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
renewed  their  course  bv  the  Palatine. 
The  Palace  of  the  Ccesars,  called  the 
palace  of  Gold,  entirely  covered  it. 
This  hill  now    presents  nothing  to  the 
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observer  but  the  ruins  of  this  palace : 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero 
built  upon  the  four  sides  of  it,  but  a  few 
stones,  overgrown  by  the  rank  grass,  are 
all  that  remain  of  ancient  grandeur. 
Nature  has  resumed  her  empire  over  the 
labours  of  man,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  aftbrd  some  consolation  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Palace.  —  The  luxury  of  the 
age  of  the  kings  and  of  the  republic 
consisted  solely  in  the  public  edifices; 
private  houses  were  small  and  simply 
constructed.  Cicero^  Hortensius,  and 
the  Gracchi,  lived  upon  tlie  Palatine 
Hill,  which,  on  the  decline  of  Rome, 
scarcely  sufliced  for  the  residence  of  a 
single  man.  —  In  latter  times,  the  nation 
was  no  more  than  a  nameless  multitude, 
known  only  by  the  era  of  its  master  :  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  two  laurels  planted 
before  the  Augustan  gate,  the  laurel  of 
war,  and  that  of  the  fine  arts  cultivated 
in  peace;  both  have  disappeared. 
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There   still  remains  on  the    Palatine 
Hill,  several  apartments  of  the  baths  of 
Livy  ;  there  they  shew  the  marks  of  pre- 
cious stones,  which  were  in  former  times 
lavished  on  the  adorning  of  ceilings  as  if 
ihcy  had  been  mere  ordinary  ornaments, 
and    there  we    behold    paintings,     the 
colours  of  which  are  still  perfectly  fresh; 
even  the  evanescent  effect  of  colours  adds 
to  the  astonishment  on  seeing  them  pre- 
served, and  recals  time  past  to  our  recol- 
lection.    If  it  be  true  that  Livy  took  the 
life  of  Augustus,  it  is   in  one  of  these 
apartments    that   the  atrocious  act  was 
perpetrated ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  universe,  betrayed   by  his  most 
sincere   aifections,    were    perhaps    fixed 
upon  one  of  these  pictures,  the  exqui- 
site tints  of  which  still  remain.     AVliat, 
in  his  old  age  did  he   think  of  his  life, 
and  triumphs  ?   Did  he  recall  to  his  me- 
mory his  proscriptions  or  his  glory  ?  did 
he  fear  or  hope  for  a  future  world  ?  and 
the  last  sigh  which  is  breathed  from  the 
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soul  of  man,  the  last  idea  of  a  master  of 
the  universe,  does  it  still  vibrate  under 
these  domes  ? 

The  Aventine  Hill  presents,  more  than 
any  other,  the  earliest  traces  of  the  Ro- 
man history.  Exactly  in  front  of  the 
palace  erected  by  Tiberius,  we  perceive 
the  ruins  of  theTemple  of  Liberty  erected 
by  the  father  of  the  Gracchi.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  hill  stood  the  temple  de- 
dicated to  Fortuna  Viiilis  by  Servius 
Tulliug,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods, 
who,  from  being  born  a  slave,  had  made 
him  a  king.  Beyond  the  walls  of  Rome 
we  also  find  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  con- 
secrated to  the  fortune  of  women,  on  the 
spot  where  Volturnia  arrested  the  course 
of  Coriolanus.  Opposite  the  Aventine 
is  the  Janicular  Hiil  on  which  Porsenna 
stationed  his  army.  It  is  in  front  of  this 
hill  that  Horatius  Codes  cut  down  be- 
hind him  the  bridge  which  led  to  Rome  ;i 
the  foundations  of  this  bridge  still  le- 
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main.     There  is,   upon  the  bank  of  tlie 
river,  a  triumphal  arch  built  with  bricfc, 
as  simple  as  the  action  in  commemoration 
of  which   it  was  erected  was  glorious. 
This  arch,  they  inform  us,  was  raised  iu 
honour  of  Horatius  Codes.     In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Tiber  we  perceive  an  island 
formed  by  the  sheaves  of   cora  reaped 
from  the  lands  of  Tar  quia,  and  whicli 
were  for  a  long  time  exposed  upon  the 
stream  because  the  Roman  people,  believe- 
ing  that  a  curse  was  attached  to  them, 
would  not  make  use  of  them.     In  our 
days  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  lay 
a  malediction  so  heavy  upon   any  species 
of  wealth   as    to    prevent  people   from 
eagerly  grasping  at  the  possession  of  it. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  Hill 
stood  the  temples  dedicated  to  patrician 
and  plebeian  charity.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  we  find  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
which  still  exists  in  an  almost  perfect 
state,  although  often  threatened  by  inunda- 
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tions  of  the  Tiber.  *  Not  far  from  hence 
are  the  ruins  of  a  prison  for  debtors,  in 
which  that  fine   instance  of  filial  piety, 
so  generally  known,  was  performed.     It 
is  also  near  the  same  place  where  Clelia 
and  her  companions,  prisoners  to  Porsenna, 
crossed  the  Tiber  in  order  to  rejoin  the 
Romans.     This  Avcntine  Hill  relieves  the 
mind  from  all  the  painful  recollections 
excited  by  the  others,  and  its  appearance 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  recollections  it  pro- 
duces are  delightful.      They  have  be- 
stowed the  name  of  the  beautiful  bank 
(pulchrum  littus)  upon  the  shore  of  the 
river  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  hill. 
It  was  here  that  the  Roman  orators  walk- 
ed in   going  to  the  Forum ;   it  was  her« 
that  Ctesar  and   Pompey  met  as  private 
citizens,  and  endeavoured  to  gain   over 
Cicero  to  their  party,  whose  independant 
eloquence    was    of   more  importance  to 
th«m  than  the  power   of  their   armies. 

*  Vklimus  flavum  Tiberira,  &c. 
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Poetry  also  contributes  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  this  scene :  Virgil  has 
placed  upon  the  Aveatine  Hill  the 
cavern  of  Cacus ;  and  the  Romans, 
so  g:reat  in  their  history,  are  not  less  so 
in  the  heroic  fictions  with  which  their 
poets  have  adorned  their  fabulous  origin. 
Finally,  in  returning  from  the  Aventinc 
Hill,  we  observe  the  house  of  Nicolas 
Rienzi,  who  in  vain  endeavoured,  in  mo- 
dern times,  to  restore  ancient  manners ; 
and  this  recollection,  though  feeble  when 
contrasted  with  the  others,  engages  the 
mind  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Mount 
Celius  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  ex- 
hibiting the  ruins  of  the  Pretorian  Camp, 
and  those  of  the  foreign  soldiers.  We 
meet  with  the  following  inscription  on 
the  ruins  of  the  building  constructed  for 
the  reception  of  these  soldiers  : —  To  the 
guardian  Dcitij  of  the  Camp  of  Strangers. 
In  reality,  the  deity  of  those  who  sup- 
ported their  enipire.  The  remains  of 
these  ancient  barracks  would  incline  us 
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to  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  built  after 
themannerof  cloisters^  or  rather  that  clois- 
ters were  constructed  upon  their  model. 

The  Esquiline  Hill  was  called  the  Hill 
of  the  Poets,   because  Mecenas,    having 
his  palace  upon  it^  Horace^   Propertius, 
and  Tibullus  also  fixed  tbeir  habitations 
there.     At  no  great  distance  from  thence 
are  the  ruins  of  the   hot  baths  of  Titus 
and, Trajan.     It  is  believed  that  Raphael 
took  the  model  of  the  Arabic  ornaments 
m  his  paintings  from  the  frescos  in  the 
hot  baths  of  Titus.     It  was  there,  also, 
that  the  groupe  of   Laocoon  was  disco- 
vered.    The  coolness  of  water  gives  so 
much  delight  in  a  warm  country,  that  they 
were  fond  of  uniting  every  thing  of  pomp, 
luxury,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  ima- 
ginations, in  the  places  where  they    took 
the  refreshment  of  the  bath.     In  these  the 
Romans  exhibited  the    chefs-d'cewvre  of 
painting  and  of  sculpture.     They  beheld 
them  by  the  light  of  lamps;  for  it  is  cvi- 
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dent  from  the  constructiou  of  these  man- 
sions, that  the  light  of  day  could  not 
penetrate  them,  and  by  this  means  they 
defended  themselves  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, on  account  of  the  painful  sensations 
they  excited  that  the  ancients  denomi- 
nated them  the  darts  of  Apollo.  Reflect- 
ing upon  the  extreme  precautions  taken 
by  the  ancients  against  the  heat  would  in- 
cline us  to  believe  that  the  climate  was 
formerly  more  torrid  than  it  is  in  our  own 
times.  It  was  in  the  hot  baths  of  Cara- 
cal la  that  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the 
Flora,  and  the  groupe  of  Dirce  were 
placed.  Near  Ostia,  in  the  baths  of 
Nero,  was  found  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that,  admiring 
this  noble  statue,  Nero  never  felt  some 
ffenerous  emotions  * 

The  hot  baths  and  circuses  are  the  only 
descriptions  of  buildings,  dedicated  to 
public  amusements,  of  which  any  traces  re- 
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main  at  Rome.     There  is  not  a  vestig-e  of 
any  other  theatre  but  that  of  IVTarceHiw^ 
some  ruins  of  which  yet  escape  the  hand  of 
time.     Pliny  informs  us  that  he  has  seen 
three  hundred  and  sixty  marble  columns, 
and  three  thousand  statues  in  a  theatre 
erected  to  endure  only  for  a  few  days. 
Sometimes  the  Romans  raised  edilices  so 
solid  as  to  resist  even  the  effects  of  earth- 
quakes ;  sometimes  they  were  pleased  to 
feivish  immense  labours  upon  buildings 
which  they  destroyed   themselves  when 
the  games,  for  which  they  were  erected, 
finished :  thus  they  enjoyed  the  passing 
time  in  every  form.     The   Romans  did 
not,  like   the  Greeks,  entertain  the  taste 
for  dramatic  performances ;  the  fine  arts 
did  not  flourish  at  Rome,  but  from  the 
works  and  by  the  artists  of  Greece,  and 
the  Roman  grandeur  evinced  itself  more 
in  colossal  magnificence  of  architecture 
than  in  the  grand  works  of  imagination. 
This  gigantic  luxury,  these  wonders  of 
wealth,  have  a  splendid  character  of  dig- 
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uity  ;  if  they  do  not  so  much  give  an  idea 
of  liberty,  they,,  at  leasts  give  impres- 
sions of  power.  The  monuments  dedi- 
cated as  public  baths  might  be  called  pro- 
vinces; in  them  were  congregated  all  the 
different  productions  and  the  various 
establishments  of  an  entire  country.  The 
Circus,  (called  Circii^  JMaximus)  of 
which  some  remains  are  still  visible,  ad- 
joins so  nearly  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
that  Nero,  from  the  windows  of  his  pa- 
lace, could  give  the  signal  for  the  games. 
It  was  so  immense  a  structure  as  to  con- 
tain three  hundred  thousand  persons. 
Almost  the  whole  nation  was  entertained 
at  the  same  moment ;  these  grand  fetes 
might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  popular 
institution,  which  united  all  men  in  the 
bond  of  pleasure,  as  they  sometimes  did 
in  that  of  glory. 

TheQuirinal  and  Viminal  Hills  are  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them ;  it  was  there  that  the 
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houses  of  Sallust  and  Pompey  stood  ;  it  is 
also  on  this  spot  that  the  Popehas  fixed  his 
place  of  abode.  One  cannot  be  in  Rome 
without  contrasting  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  the  change  is  very  striking. 
But  we  learn  to  behold  with  composure 
the  events  of  our  own  times,  in  contem- 
plating the  perpetual  transient  nature  of 
the  history  of  men  ;  and  to  feel  a  kind  of 
disdain  at  being  agitated  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  ages,  which  have  overturned 
the  most  stable  designs  of  former  genera- 
tions. 

Beside  the  Seven  Hills,  on  their  slopes^ 
and  on  their  summits,  we  see  numbers  of 
steeples,  and  obelisks ;  Trajan's  Pillar^ 
Antonme  s  Column,  the  tower  of  Conti, 
whence  they  pretend  that  Nero  contem- 
plated the  conflagration  of  Rome,  and  the 
Cupola  of  St.  Peter  which  rises  in  majesty 
above  all  the  others.  It  appears  as  if  the- 
air  was  peopled  by  all  these  monument* 
which  aspire  to  the  heavens,  and  that  ai> 
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leriai  city  hovered  with  majesty  over  the 
city  of  the  earth. 

In  returning  to  Rome,  Coriiwa  con- 
ducted Oswald  under  the  portico  of  Oc- 
tavia,  of  that  woman  who  possessed  a 
loul  so  amiable^  and  suffered  so  greatly; 
Ihen  they  traversed  that  accursed  road 
fthe  viascelcrata)  by  which  the  infamous 
Tullia  had  passed  trampling  the  body  of 
her  father  under  her  horses'  feet;  they 
saw  at  a  distance  the  temple  raised  by 
Agrippina  in  honor  of  Claudius,  whom 
she  had  poisoned ;  and,  lastly,  they  passed 
before  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  the  inte- 
rioi"  enclosure  of  which  is  now  converted 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  the  combats  of 
wild  beasts. 

"  I  have  made  you,"  said  Corinna  to 
Lord  Nelvil,*'  travel  with  rapidity  over 
some  of  the  remains  of  ancient  history  ; 
but  you  may  comprehend  the  pleasure 
which  is  to  be  found  in  those  researehe* 
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connected  with  the  age  of  learnins^  and  of 
poetrvj  Avhich  speak  alike  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  to  the  understanding.  In 
Rome  there  are  many  distinguished  men 
whose  solo  occupation  is  to  discover  a 
new  connection  between  history  and  the 
ruins."  "  I  do  not  know  a  study  which 
would  interest  me  more/'  replied  Lord 
Nelvil,  **  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be 
composed  enough  to  enter  upon  it:  this 
species  of  knowledge  is  much  more  juii- 
mating  than  that  which  i«  acquired  b) 
reading.  We  might  8ay>  that  Sve  gave 
a  second  life  to  all  that  wc  disco vcred^ 
and  that  the  past  re-appeared  fioai  undei 
the  dust  where  it  had  been  buried." — 
''  Doubtless/'  said  Corinna ;  "  and  it  is 
not  a  useless  prepossession  that  inspires 
this  admiration  of  ancient  times.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  selfishness  appears  tc 
be  the  sole  principle  whiek  rUiCJ  tin 
actions  of  men;  and  what  sympathy, 
what  feeling,  what  enthusiasm,  can  vei 
result  from  teU-love  !    It  is  most  delight- 
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ful  to  meditate  on  those  days  of  conse- 
cration, of  sacrifice,  and  of  heroism, 
which  once  were,  and  of  which  the  earth 
still  retains  honourable  traces. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CORINNA  secretly  flattered  herself 
with  having  captivated  the  heart  of  Os- 
wald ;  but^  as  she  knew  his  reserve  and 
want  of  pliability,  she  durst  not  discover 
to  him  all  the  interest  he  had  inspired, 
although  she  was  inclined,  from  disposi- 
tion, not  to  conceal  any  thing  she  felt. 
Perhaps  she  also  believed^  that  id 
speaking  on  subjects  unconnected  with 
their  sentiments,  their  voice  possessed  a 
tone  which  betrayed  their  mutual  affec- 
tion, and  that  a  secret  confession  of  love 
was  painted  in  their  eyes,  and  in  that 
melancholy  and  concealed  language 
which  so  deeply  penetrates  the  soul. 

One  morning,  when  she  had  prepared 
herself  to  prosecute  her  walks  with  Os- 
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wald,  she  received  a  billet  from  him, 
couched  iu  rather  ceremonious  terms,  in 
which  he  informed  her,  that  the  ill  state 
of  his  health  would  confine  him  to  his 
apartment  for  some  days.  A  sad  in- 
quietude took  possession  of  the  heart  of 
Corinna ;  at  first  she  dreaded  that  his 
disorder  might  be  attended  with  danger  ; 
but  the  Count  d'Erfeuil,  whom  she  met 
in  the  evening,  informed  her,  that  it  was 
one  of  those  attacks  of  melancholy  to 
which  he  was  very  subject,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  which  he  would  not 
see  or  converse  with  any  one. — "  Even 
I,"  said  the  Count  d'Erfeuil,  ''  when  he 
is  in  that  state,  am  not  allowed  to  see 
him."  This  eiTfi  I  was  disagreeable 
rnough  to  Corinna  ;  but  she  took  good 
fare  that  it  should  not  appear  io  the  only 
man  who  could  give  her  intelligence  re- 
specting Lord  Nelvil.  She  asked  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  flattering  herself  that 
a  man  apparently  so  trifling  in  his  man- 
ners would  inform  her  of  all  he  knew : 
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suddenly,  whether  from  a  wish  to  con- 
ceal, by  an  air  of  mystery,  that  Oswald 
had  not  confided  any  thing  to  him,  oi 
from  a  feeling  that  it  was  more  honour- 
able to  refuse  than  give  answers  to  thesfl 
questions,  he  opposed  an  utter  silence  to 
the  ardent  curiosity  of  Corinna.  She, 
who  had  ever  maintained  an  ascendancy 
over  those  with  whom  she  conversed, 
could  not  comprehend  by  what  means  her 
powers  of  persuasion  were  lost  upon  the 
Count  d'Erfeuil ;  nor  was  she  sensible 
that  self-love  is  the  most  inflexible  prin- 
ciple in  the  world. 

What  resource,  then,  w  as  left  to  Cor- 
rinna  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  heart  of  Oswald  !  to  write 
to  him  ?  So  much  precaution  is  necessary 
in  writing,  and  Corinna  was  by  habit  and 
nature  frank  and  open.  Three  days  had 
slipped  away  without  her  seeing  Lord 
Nelvil,  and  the  most  dreadful  agitation 
preyed  upon  her  mind.      "  What  thc» 
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have  I  done/'  said  she,  "  that  he  should 
avoid  me  ?  I  have  never  told  him  how 
much  I  loved  him — I  have  not  done 
him  this  injury,  so  terrible  in  England^ 
in  Italy  so  easily  forgiven.  Has  he  di- 
>  incd  it  P  But  why  should  he  think 
so?" 

Oswald   kept  at   a  distance  from  Co- 
rinna,     because    he    perceived     himself 
strongly  fascinated  by  her  charms.     Al- 
though he  had  not  given  his  promise  to 
marry  Lucilia  Edgermond,  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  father  to  be- 
stow her  upon  him  as  a  wife,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  conform  to  his  wishes. 
Finally,  Corinna  was  not  known  to  him 
under  her  real  name,  and  had,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  .spent  a  life  rather  too  little 
under  controul  :    a  marriage  of  this  de- 
scription. Lord  Nclvil  was  aware,  would 
not  meet  the  approbation  of  his  father; 
and  he  clearly  foresaw  that  this  was  not 
a  step  by  which  he  could  expiate  his  oi- 
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fences  against  him.  These  were  his  mo- 
tives for  refraining  from  visiting  Co- 
rinna.  He  had  formed  the  design  of 
w^riting  to  her  on  leaving  Rome,  to  inform 
her  what  had  led  him  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution ;  hut,  as  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
power  she  exercised  over  him  ;  he  pre- 
scribed to  himself  the  resolution  of  not 
going  near  her,  and  this  sacrifice,  never- 
theless, by  the  second  day,  appeared  to 
him  most  painful. 

Corinna  was  struck  with  the  idea  that 
Oswald  would  become  quite  indifferent 
to  her,  were  he  to  go  without  bidding 
her  adieu.  She  expected  every  instant  to 
receive  intelligence  of  his  departure;  and 
her  terrors  on  this  account  raised  in  her 
such  a  variety  of  emotions,  that  she  found 
her  soul,  so  occupied  by  this  passion,  by 
this  vulture's  claw,  under  the  gripe  of 
which  happiness  and  independence  vanish- 
ed. Unable  to  rest  at  home,  where  Lord 
Nelvil  never  came,  she  sometimes  wan- 
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drred  intlie  gardens  of  Rome,  in  the  hopes 
of  meeting;  him  there.  The  hours  spent 
in  wanderings  tlius,  with  some  chance  of 
seeing  him,  were  more  supportable.  The 
ardent  imagination  of  Corinna  was  the 
source  of  this  happy  faculty;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  her,  this  imagination  was 
interwoven  with  a  natural  sensibility, 
which  often  subjected  her  to  a  depression 
of  spirits  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 

The  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  this 
painful  absence  was  fine  moon-light,  and 
Rome  is  admirably  pleasant  during  the 
silence  of  the  night :  it  then  appears  as 
if  only  inhabited  by  its  illustrious  shades, 
Corinna,  in  returning  from  the  house  of 
one  of  her  female  friends,  oppressed  by 
grief,  left  her  carriage,  and  reposed  her- 
self for  some  moments  near  the  foun- 
tain of  Trevi — this  abundant  spring, 
falls  in  a  cascade  to  the  center  of  Rome, 
and  appears  t^  be  the  soul  of  this 
calm  retreat.     When  this  cascade  conti- 
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nnucd   dry  for  a  few  days  it  might  be 
said  that  Rome  was  struck  with  stupor. 
It  is  the  rumbling  of  carriages,  that  other 
cities  have  to  listen  to  ;  in  Rome  it  is  the 
murmuring    of    this  immense  fountain, 
which  seems  the  necessary    accompani- 
ment to  the  pensive  life  led  by  its  inha- 
bitants.    The    image  of    Corinna    was 
clearly  reflected  in  this  spring,  which  liks 
for  many  ages  born  the  name  of  L'eau 
Virginale  ;    Oswald,  who  a  few  moments 
after  stopped  at  the  same  spot,  perceived 
the  charming  features  of  his  friend  re- 
flected from  tlie  water.     He  was  seized 
with  an  emotion  so  powerful,  that  he  did 
not,    at  first,    know  whether  his  imagi- 
nation had  not  deceived  him  with  the 
shadow  of  Corinna,  as  it  had  so  frequently 
done  with  that  of  his  father;  he  turned 
again  to  the  fountain,   to  be  convinced 
by  a  more  distinct  view,  and  the  indivi- 
dual features  of  Corinna  were  reflected 
to  his  sight.     She  recognized  him,  ut- 
tered aery,  rushed  quickly  forwai^,  and 
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grasped  his  arm,  as  if  she  was  afraid^  he 
would  again  escape  her,  but,  suddenly 
recovering  herself  from  this  too  impetu- 
ous movement^  she  blushed  in  calling  to 
mind  the  disposition  of  Lord  Nelvil,  and 
that  she  had  discovered  to  him  so  forcibly 
what  her  feelings  were,  and  dropping  the 
hand  which  Oswald  held,  she  covered 
her  face  with  the  other,  to  conceal  her 
tears. 

"  Corinna/'  said  Oswald,  ''  my  dear 
Corinna,  has  then  my  absence  made  you 
unhappy?"  "Oh,  yes,"  she  replied, 
"  and  you  must  surely  have  been  so  too ! 
Why  then  do  me  an  injury?  Have  I 
deserved  to  suffer  at  your  hands?" 
'  \v),  exclaimed  Lord  Nelvil — ''  no, 
undoubtedly  not.  But  if  I  do  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty,  if  I  feel  nothing  in 
my  breast  but  commotion  and  regret, 
why  shall  I  make  you  a  parlnc-r  in  this 
torment  of  feelings  and  of  apprehensions  ? 
''  Why  ? — ^this  is  no  time."  interrupted. 
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Corinna,   *'  this  is  no  time,  grief  already 
fills  my  bosom,  spare  me  ! "     '*  You,  in 
grief,"  replied  Oswald  ;   "  is  it  possible 
in  the  midst  of  a  career  so  brilliant,  so 
successful;     with     an     imagination     so 
lively?"     "Stop,"  said   Corinna,   ''you 
do  not  know  me  ;  of  all  my  qualities  the 
strongest  is  that  of  being  able  to  suffer. 
I  was  born   for  happiness,  my  tempera- 
ment    is    sanguine,    my    imagination  is 
warm  ;  but  pain  excites   in  me,  I  can- 
not describe  what  impatience;  enough  to 
drive  reason  from  her  throne,  or  consign 
me  to  the  grave.     I   again  repeat  it  to 
you,  spare  me ;  my  gaiety,   my  versati- 
lity are  only  of  value  to  me  with  regard 
to  outward  appearance;  but  there  exists 
in    my   soul   a   source   of    woe,    which 
neither  can  preserve  nor  defend  me  from 
the  effects  of  love." 

Corinna  pronounced  these  words  with 
an  expression  that  produced  in  Oswald 
the  strongest  emotions.      "  Doubt  not, 
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Corinna/*  said  he,  ''  but  I  shall  visit 
you  again  to  morrow  morning."  "  I  con- 
jure you/'  she  cried  with  an  emotion 
«he  in  vain  attempted  to  conceal — 
yes,  I  intreat  you,  Lord  Nclvil;"  and 
he  disappeared. 


BOOK     V. 

THE     TOMB$j      THE     CHURCHES,    AND    THE 
PALACES. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THE  next  day,  Oswald  and  Corinna 
were  mutually  embarrassed  on  meeting. 
Corinna  had  no  longer  confidence  in  the 
love  she  had  inspired. — Oswald  was  dis- 
contented with  himself:  he  discovered  in 
his  character  a  species  of  weakness  which 
sometimes  revolted  against  his  better 
judgment,  as  against  tyranny,  and  all 
that  was  sought  by  both  was  to  avoid 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  their  mutual 
affection.  ^'  I  propose  to  you  to-day/* 
said  Corinna,  "  a  solemn  tour,  but  which 
will  surely  be  a  very  interesting  one.     Le 
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US  visit  the  tombs — let  us  contemplate 
the  last  asylum  of  those  who  lived  among 
the  monuments^  the  ruins  of  which  we 
have  beheld." — "  Yes,"  replied  Oswald, 
you  have  struck  on  a  plan  which  well 
accords  with  the  present  state  of  my 
mind;"  ainl  he  pronounced  these  words 
^ith  an  accent  so  melancholy,  that  it  was 
some  moments  before  Corinna  could  sum- 
mon up  resolution  enough  to  address  him 
But  taking  courage  from  the  desire  to 
relieve  Oswald  from  his  painful  feelings, 
in  turning  his  mind  towards  the  objects 
they  were  going  to  visit,  she  said  to  him, 
"  You  know,  my  lord,  that  so  far  were 
the  ancients  from  thinking  that  the  sight 
of  tombs  dispirited  the  living,  they  be- 
lieved it  inspired  an  extraordinary  emu- 
lation, and  erected  the  tombs  upon  thft 
public  roads,  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
rising  generation,  having  the  memory  of 
illustrious  jiien  recalled  to  their  mind, 
might  be  invited  from  the  silent  grave  to 
emulate  their  glorious  deeds." — ''  Ah! 
l5 
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how  I  envy/'  said  Oswald,  sighing  deep- 
]y,  "  how  I  envy  all  those  whose  recol- 
lections are  not  mingled  with  remorse  of 
conscience!" — '^  You — remorse  !"  cried 
Corinna,  "  you  !  ah  !  I  am  sure  that  in 
your  soul  nothing  resides  hut  virtue  the 
most  elevated — honour  the  most  refined — 

delicacy  the  most  exalted" "  Corinna  ? 

Corinna  !  touch  not  on  this  subject/'  in- 
terrupted Oswald  ;  ''  in  your  happy 
coimtry  the  sombre  ideas  are  dissipated 
by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but 
grief  which  has  once  found  its  way  to 
the  bottom  of  our  distempered  souls, 
only  terminates  with  our  existence." — 
*'  You  have  formed  a  wrong  opinion  of 
me/*  replied  Corinna;  "  I  have  already 
told  you,  that  although  my  mind  was 
formed  to  enter  warmly  into  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  rejoice,  I  should  suffer 
more  than  you  if "  she  left  the  sen- 
tence uufiuished,  and  changed  the  dis- 
course.— ''  My  only  desire,  my  lord," 
contiiiucd  she,  ''  is  to  entertain  vou  for  a 
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moment ;  I  hope  for  nothing  more." — 
The  sweetness  of  this  answer  touched 
Lord  Nelvil;  and  perceiving  an  expres- 
ion  of  sadness  in  the  countenance  of  Co- 
rinna,  naturally  so  marked  with  interest 
and  spirit,  he  reproached  himself  with 
being  the  cause  of  melancholy  in  one 
born  for  impressions  of  gaiety  and  good 
humour ;  he  determined  to  rally  his 
spirits.  But  the  anxiety  which  preyed 
on  Corinna  with  respect  to  the  designs 
of  Oswald,  and  the  possibility  of  his 
departure,  entirely  destroyed  her  ac- 
customed serenity. 

She  conducted  Lord  Nelvil  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  upon  the  ancient  re- 
mains of  the  Appian  Way.  These  re- 
mains are  marked,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  by  tombs  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of 
which  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
eye  many  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.     The   Romans  never  allowed  the 
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dead  to  be  buried  in  the  interior  of  the 
city;  the  tombs  of  their  emperors  alone 
were  admitted  to  that  distinction. — How- 
ever, an  humble  citizen,  named  Publius 
Bibulus,  obtained  this  favour,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  private  virtues.- — His  cotem- 
poraries,  indeed,  paid  more  willing  honor 
to  this  than  to  all  the  others. 

In  passing  to  the  Appian  Way,   we  go 
by  the  gate  of  St.   Sebastian,    formerly 
called  Capenc  : — Cicero  informs  us,  that 
in  going  by  this  gate,    the  tombs  which 
hrst  attract  our  observation  are  those  of 
Metellus,  of  the  Scipios,  and  of  Servi- 
lius. — The  tomb   of  the    family   of  the 
Scipios  has  been  found  in  this   identical 
place,  and  since  transported  to  the  Vati- 
can.    It  is  almost  a  sacrilege  to  disturb 
the  ashes  of  the   dead,   and  deface  the 
ruins : — the    imagination    is   more    inti- 
mately connected  with  the  morals  than 
we  suppose — it  must  not  be  offended. — 
Among  so   many  tombs  which  demand 
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attention^  they  adjudge  the  names  at 
random^  ^vithou<  being  able  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  th«y  are  correct ;  but 
even  this  uncertainty  inspires  an  emotion 
which  forbids  us  to  look  with  indif- 
ference on  these  monuments.  It  is  in 
some  of  these  that  the  houses  of  peasants 
are  erected  ;  for  the  Romans  consecrated 
a  vast  spacc^  and  edifices  equally  mag- 
nificentj  to  the  funeral  urns  of  their 
friends,  or  illustrious  fellow-citizens. — 
They  did  not  regard  that  barren  prin- 
ciple of  utility  which  fertilizes  some 
corners  of  the  earth,  in  seizing  from 
sterility  the  extended  domain  of  sentiment 
and  fancy. 

We  perceive  at  some  distance  on  the 
Appian  Way,  a  temple  dedicated  by  the 
Republic  to  Honctr  and  Virtue  ;  another 
to  the  God  who  forced  Hannibal  to  re- 
treat ;  also  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  where 
Numa  consulted  the   immortal  spirits  of 

good  meUj  and  communed  with  conscience 
o 
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in  solitude.  —  It  appears  as  if  around 
these  tombs  the  traces  of  virtue  only  are 
in  being — no  monument  of  the  ages  of 
vice  finds  a  phicc  beside  that  earth  where 
these  illustrious  dead  are  laid  ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  an  honorable  space,  where 
the  most  noble  recollections  may  be  in- 
dulged in,  without  encountering  any 
thing  offensive. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  about 
Rome  is  very  singular;  in  truth  it  is  a 
desert,  for  there  is  neither  the  vestige  of 
a  tree  nor  house  ;  but  the  soil  is  covered 
with  natural  plants,  which  the  vigour 
of  the  vegetation  renews  unceasingly. — 
These  creeping  plants  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  tombs,  adorn  the  ruins, 
and  seem  to  flourish  <here  only  in  honor 
of  the  dead.  One  ^rould  aflirm  that 
haughty  nature  had  repelled  all  the 
labours  of  man  since  the  day  that  Cin- 
cinnatus  ceased  to  guide  the  plough 
which  furrowed  her  bosom;  she  produces 
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vcf»:ctation  at  random,  without  allowing 
mortals  to  enrich  themselves  from  her 
wealth.  These  uncultivated  plains  raa4 
be  unplcasing  to  agriculturists,  to  legis- 
lators, and  to  all  those  who  cultivate  the 
earth  with  the  vieiv  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  mankind  ;  but  the  contempla- 
tive mind,  which  is  as  much  delighted 
bj  reflections  upon  the  dead  as  upon  the 
the  living,  dwells  with  pleasure  upon 
this  country,  where  modern  time  has 
not  imprinted  a  single  trace, — this  earth 
which  embosoms  the  dead,  and  robes 
their  remains  with  wild  flowers  and 
plants,  which  creep  along  the  soil,  and 
never  rise  so  high  as  to  become  separated 
from  the  ashes  which  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  cherishing. 

Oswald  was  convinced,  that  in  this 
place  it  was  possible  to  enjoy  more  tran- 
quillity than  in  any  other.  The  soul  is 
not  so  much  afflicted  by  the  images  which 
grief  intrudes    upon  it ;  it    seems    as  if 
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we  again  participated  with  tliose  who 
no  longer  enjoy  the  fineness  of  this  clime, 
of  this  sun^  and  of  this  verdant  earth. — 
Corinna  observed  the  impression  it  made 
on  Lord  Nelvil,  and  she  then  allowed 
herself  to  form  some  flattering  hopes ; 
she  could  not  indulge  in  the  idea  of  being 
able  altogether  to  console  Oswald,  or 
accomplish  her  earnest  desire  of  effacing 
from  his  heart  the  just  regrets  which 
the  loss  of  his  father  inspired ;  but  even 
in  the  sentiment  of  regret  there  is  some- 
thing so  sweet  and  agreeable,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  make  those  sensible  of 
that  have  not  experienced,  that  sorrows 
are  the  only  real  blessings  which  they 
can  call  their  own. 

"  Let  us  stop  here,"  said  Corinna, 
*'  in  front  of  this  tomb,  the  only  one 
which  still  remains  almost  entire ;  this 
is  not  the  tomb  of  a  renowned  Roman, 
it  is  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  a  young 
woman  to  whom  her  father  raised  this 
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monuVncnt." — "  Happy,"  said  Oswald, 
''happy  the  children  who  die  in  the  arms 
of  their  fathers,  and  meet  death  in  the 
same  hosom  which  gave  them  life  ;  even 
death  has  lost  his  sting  for  them." — 
''  Yes/'  replied  Corinna,  with  emotion, 
"  happy  are  those  who  are  not  left  or- 
phans ! — See,  they  have  sculptured  arm* 
upon  this  tomb,  although  it  belon^^s  to  a 
female ;  but  the  daughters  of  heroes 
were  permitted  to  bear  upon  their  tombs 
the  trophies  of  their  fathers  : — innocence 
and  valour  form  a  delightful  union  !~- 
There  is  an  elegy  of  Propertius,  which 
depicts  better  than  any  other  of  antiquity, 
this  dignity  of  women  among  the  Ro- 
mans, more  grand  and  more  pure  than 
even  what  she  enjoyed  in  the  age  of 
chivalry.  Cornelia,  who  died  young, 
addressed  to  her  husband  a  farewell  and 
consolations  the  most  affecting,  and  in 
which  we  find  almost  every  thing  that 
is  worthy  or  sacred  in  the  union  of  a 
family. — The  noble  pride  of  a  blameles* 
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life  is  described  in  this  majestic  Latin 
poetrVj  in  this  poetry  as  grand  and  re- 
gular as  the  masters  of  the  world. — 
'  Yes,'  said  Cornelia,  '  no  cri?nv  has  sul- 
lied  my  life  from  the  daij  of  mij  marriage 
to  that  of  my  death — /  have  lived  in  'pu- 
rity between  the  two  torches.'  (13 J 

"  What  an  admirable  sentence!"  ex- 
claimed Corinna,  ''  what  a  sublime 
image !  and  how  worthy  of  envy  is  the  lot 
of  that  female  who  could  thus  preserve 
the  most  perfect  unity  in  her  fate,  and 
carry  the  recollection  of  it  to  the  grave  ! 
this  is  enough  to  live  for  !  '* 

In  concluding  these  words,  the  eyes  of 
Corinna  became  filled  with  tears — a  cruel 
idea,  a  blameable  suspicion  invaded  the 
heart  of  Oswald.  *'  Corinna!"  cried 
he,  "  Corinna,  has  your  refined  soul 
any  thing  to  reproach  itself  with  ?  Was 
I  at  my  own  disposal,  was  it  possible  for 
me  to  offer  myself  to  you,  should  not  I 
meet  with  rivals  in  the  time  that  is  past  ? 
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Luiild  I  be  justly  proud  of  my  choice? 
\\  ould   not    a  destructive  jealousy  cor- 
rode my  happiness  ?"     '*  I  am  at  liberty, 
and  I  love  you  as  I  have  ever  loved  you," 
replied  Corinna,  ''what would  you  more? 
Must  I  be  condemned  to  confess  to  you, 
that  before  you  were  known  to  me,  my 
imagination  has  been  so  powerful  as  to 
deceive  me  in  the  cause  of  what    it  in- 
spired me  !     And  is  there  not  in  the  heart 
of  man  a  spark  of  divine  pity  for  the 
errors  which  feeling,  or  at  any  rate,  the 
illusion  of  feeling,  has  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  ?'*  As  she  finished  these  words, 
a  modest  blush  suffused  her  countenance. 
Oswald    started,,    but   did    net    utter  a 
sound.     In  the  looks  of  Corinna  was  an 
expression    of   repentance  and   of  fear, 
which  forbad  his  judging  severely,  and 
appeared  to  him  as  if  a  ray  of  heaven 
descended    upon   her  to  absolve   her.- — 
He  took  her  hand,    placed  it  upon  his 
heart,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  her  without  uttering  a  word,  with- 
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out  pronouncing  anj?  tliini>:,  but  gazing 
upon  her  with  a  look  of  love  which  had 
abandoned  evcrj'  hope. 

■  ''^  Be  advised  by  me,"  said  Goriuna  to 
Lord  Nelvil,  "  do  not  form  plans  for  ilie 
years  that  are  to  come.  The  most  happy 
moments  of  our  lives  are  those  which 
bountiful  chance  bcitows.  Is  it  here,  then, 
is  it  in  the  midst  of  tombs  tiiat  we  must 
think  for  the  future?" ''No!"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Nelvil,  *'  No  !  I  think 
not  of  the  future  which  should  divide 
us  !  These  four  days  of  absence  havo 
convinced  me  too  well  that  I  now  exist 
but  through  you."  Corinna  made  no 
answer  to  these  pleasing  words,  but 
she  received  them  religiously  into  her 
heart;  she  was  always  fearful  in  pro- 
longing the  conversation  upon  the  idea 
which  alone  occupied"  him,  to  excite 
Oswald  to  declare  his  designs,  before 
a  more  confirmed  habit  had  made  a 
separation    impossible   to    him.      With 
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this  design,  she  frequently  turned  his 
attention  to  exterior  objects,  like  the 
sultana  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who  sought 
by  a  thousand  different  stories,  to  cap- 
tivate the  attention  of  him  she  loved,  on 
purpose  to  avoid  the  decision  of  her 
fate,  at  the  moment  when  the  charms  of 
her  vivacity  had  borne  away  the  victory. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

NOT  far  from  the  Appian  Way,  Os 
wald  and  Corinna  saw  thcColumbariiuTi. 
where  slaves  are  united  witli  their  mas- 
ters, where  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
tomb  all  those  wlio  lived  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  one  man  or  woman.  The 
wives  of  Livy,  for  example;  those  who, 
consecrated  of  old  to  the  preservation  of 
beauty,  struggled  against  time,  and  dis- 
puted with  age  every  one  of  their  charms, 
arc  placed  side  by  side  in  little  urns. 
One  ponders  at  the  sight  of  an  assem- 
blage of  obscure  dead  around  one  of 
illustrious  name,  no  less  silent  than  his 
attendants.  At  a  short  distance  from 
hence,  is  seen  the  field  where  the  vestal  . 
faithless  to  their  vows,  were  buried  alive; 
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a  KMuaikiiblc    example  of  fanaticism   ill 
a  religion  naturally  tolerant. 

''  I  shall  not    lead  you  to   the   cata- 
combs," said  Coriuna  to    Lord    Nelvil, 
'    though  by  a  strange  chance  they  are 
situated  under    this    Appian    Way,  and 
tombs  are  by  this  means  inhabited  under 
tombs.    But  this  asylum  of  the  persecuted 
Christians  possesses  something  so  gloomy 
and  terrific,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  visit  it  a  second  time  ;  there  is  not  in  it 
that  afiecting  melancholy  N\hich  inspires 
us   in  these  open  places — it  is  nearly  a 
sepulchral  dungeon — it  is  the  punishment 
of  being  alive,  and  surrounded  by  the  hor- 
rors of  death.      Doubtless  we   feel  our- 
selves  penetrated     with    admiration    at 
those  men  who,  supported  by  enthusiasm 
alone,   were  able  to  endure  this  subter- 
,  raneous  existence,  and  wer^  alike  utterly 
deprived  of  the  light  of  day  and  the  face 
of  nature;  but  the  mind  is  so  ill  at  ease 
in  this  place,    that  no  good  can  result 
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from  going  thither.     Man  is  a  part  of 
creation,  he  must  find  his  share  of  moral 
harmony  in  the  universe  taken  altogether, 
in  the  necessary   order  of  destiny ;  and 
certain  violent  and   dreadful  exceptions 
may  astonish  the  mind,  but  so  terrifies 
the  imagination  that  the  usual  disposition 
of  the    soul    cannot   comprehend   them. 
Rather  come/'  continued  Corinna,  "  let 
us  see  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  ;  the  pro- 
testants    who    die    here   are    all  buried 
around  this  pyramid,   and  it  is  a  sweet 
asylum,  tolerant  and  liberal.** — "  Yes," 
replied  Oswald,  "  it  is  there  that  many 
of  my  countrymen  have  found  their  last 
abode.     Let  us  go  there  ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  so  to  me,  if  I  should  never  leave  you." 
Corinna   trembled    at  these  words,  and 
her  hand  shook  as  she  rested  it  upon  the 
arm  of  Lord    Nelvil.     *'  I  am  better,'* 
5aid  he,   "  much    better    since   I    knew 
you,"  and  the  countenance  of  Corinua, 
again  brightened  with  a  sweet  and  ten- 
der joy,  resumed  its  usual  expression. 
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Cestius  presided  over  the  games  of 
the  Romans:  his  name  has  found  no 
place  in  history,  but  he  is  rendered  fa- 
mous by  his  tomb.  The  massy  pyramid 
which  incloses  his  remains  protects  his 
death  from  that  oblivion  which  has  ut- 
terly effaced  all  traces  of  his  life.  Au- 
relian,  fearing  that  this  pyramid  might 
be  converted  into  a  position  from  whence 
Rome  could  be  attacked,  had  it  inclosed 
within  the  walls,  which  still  remain,  not 
as  useless  ruins,  but  the  actual  inclosurcs 
of  modern  Rome.  It  is  said  that  pyra- 
mids imitate  in  their  form  the  flame 
which  rises  from  a  funeral  pile.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  this  mysterious  form 
attracts  the  attention,  and  gives  a  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  all  the  points  of 
view  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In  front 
of  this  pyramid  is  the  Testacian  Mount, 
under  which  there  were  grottos  of  the 
most  refreshing  coolness,  where  summer 
banquets  were  given.  The  entertain- 
ments at  Rome  were  not  hurt  by  a  view 
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of  the  tombs.  The  pines  and  cypresses, 
which  we  see  from  space  to  space  in  the 
pleasant  country  of  Italy,  also  recal  these 
solemn  recollections;  and  this  contrast 
produces  an  effect  similar  to  the  verse  of 
Horace  : — 


-Moriture  Delli 


Linquenda  tcllus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor* 

In  the  midst  of  poetry,  consecrated  to 
every  earthly  delight,  the  ancients  always 
felt  in  the  idea  of  death  this  enjoyment; 
love  and  conviviality  recalled  it,  and  a 
joyous  emotion  was  the  consequence, 
from  the  very  recollection  of  the  short- 
ness of  life. 

Corinna  and  Lord  Nelvil  returned 
from  the  route  of  the  tombs  in  traversing 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.     Of  old  it  was 

•  Dellius  utust  die  — 

And  leave  bi^  fields,  his  ituute,  and  charnuog  spouse. 
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covered  with  sliips^  and  bordered  with 
palaces  ; — of  old  even  its  overflowing 
was  regarded  as  ominous :  this  was  the 
prophetic  stream,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Rome;  (14)  now  one  would  say,  that  it 
glides  among  shades,  so  solitary  it  is,  so 
livid  do  its  waters  appear  !  The  most 
beautiful  monumeitts  of  the  arts,  the 
most  admirable  statues  have  been  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  and  are  hid  beneath  its 
waves.  Who  knows,  if,  in  order  to 
search,  we  might  not  turn  it  one  day 
from  its  bed?  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  mankind  are  per- 
haps there  in  our  presence,  and  that  a 
more  penetrating  eye  can  see  them 
through  the  waters,  we  experience  an 
indescribable  emotion,  which  reigns  in- 
cessantly at  Rome,  under  various  forms, 
and  produces  a  society  of  ideas  in  physi- 
cal objcctsj  which  are  mute  everywhere 
el-'e. 
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CHAP.  III. 

RAPHAEL   has    said,    that    modern 
Rome  was  almost  entirely  built  with  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city ;  and,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  cannot  take  a  single  step, 
without  stumbling  upon  some  remains  of 
antiquity.   We  perceive  the  cteimal  vsalls, 
as  Pliny  expresses  it,  through  the  works 
of  the  latter  ages ;  almost  all  the  edifices 
at  Rome  bear  historical  traces ;  we  may 
€ee  in  them,  as  it  were,  the  phisiognoray  of 
past  ages.     From  the  time  of  the  Etrus- 
cans,   to   our  days,    from  these  people, 
more  ancient  than  the  Romans  themselves, 
and  who  resembled  the  Egyptians  by  the 
solidity  of  their  labours,  and  the  intricacy 
of  their  designs,  from  this  people  to  the 
Chevalier  Bernini,  that  mannered  artist, 
like  all  the  Italian  poets  of  the  17th  cen- 
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tury^  we  may  observe  the  human  mind 
at  Rome,  in  the  different  characters  of 
the  arts,  the  edifices,  and  the  ruins.  The 
middle  age,  and  the  brilliant  days  of  the 
Medicis,  re-appear  to  our  eyes  in  their 
works,  and  this  study  of  the  past  in  ob- 
jects present  before  our  eyes,  penetrates 
us  with  the  genius  of  the  time.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  Rome  had  formerly 
something  mysterious  even  in  its  name, 
which  was  known  only  to  the  adepts  ;  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  be 
initiated  in  the  secret  of  this  city.  It  is 
not  merely  an  assemblage  of  habitations; 
it  is  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  world, 
figured  by  various  emblems,  and  repre- 
sented in  various  forms. 

Corinna  agreed  with  Lord  Nclvil,  that 
they  should  first  visit  the  edifices  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  and  that  they  should  reserve, 
for  another  occasion,  the  admirable  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  statues  it  contains. 
Perhaps,  without  knowing  why,  Corinna 
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desired  to  postpone,  as  long*  as  possibj^^ 
visiting  what  is  indispensable  to  l^p  ?jeen 
at  Rome :  for  who  ever  quitted  it,  with- 
out having  contemplated  the  Belvidcre, 
Apollo,    and  the  pictures  of  Raphael ! 
This  precaution,  feeble  as  it  was,  and  in 
which  Oswald  did  not  as  yet  participate, 
pleased  her  imagination ;  was  there  not 
an  audacity  in  wishing  to  retain  the  per- 
son we  love,  by  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  sentiment  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  tl^e  more  we  are  in  love,  the 
less  we  tiust  to  the  sentiment  which  in- 
^ircs  it;    an(l^    '^natevei?    may  DC  tne 
cause,  which  ensures  to  us  the  company 
of  the  beloved  object,  we  always  seize 
upon  it  with' joy.     There  is  often  a  great, 
deal  of  vanity  in  a  certain  kind  of  auda- 
city ;  and  if  charms  generally  admired, 
as  were  those  of  Corinna,    have  a  real 
advantage,    it  is  because  they  adoiit  of 
placing  the  pride  of  them  in  the  senti- 
ment we  feel,  much  more  than  on  that 
which  we  inspire. 
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Coriiuia  and  Lord  Nelvil  bes^an  their 
visits  with  the  nK)st  remarkable  anions 
the  numerous  churches  of  Rome ;  they 
are  all  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  an- 
cient magnificence  ;  but  something-  dis- 
mal and  perplexing  is  mingled  with 
these  fine  marbles  and  festive  orna- 
ments carried  olV  from  the  Pagan  tem- 
ples. Porphyry  and  granite  columns 
are  so  numerous  in  Rome,  that  they 
are  lavished  on  every  building  around 
us,  without  any  value  being  attached  to 
them.  At  St.  John  Lateran,  the  church 
so  famous  on  account  of  councils  which 
were  held  in  it,  there  is  found  so  great 
a  quantity  of  marble  columns,  that  se- 
veral of  them  arc  covered  with  plaister, 
injoi'dcr  to  vary  their  colours  and  forms  ; 
80  much  has  the  multitude  of  these  trea- 
sures rendered  them  indift'erent ! 

Some  of  these  columns  were  in  the 
tomb  of  Adrian,  others  in  the  Capitol  ; 
the  latter  still  bear  upon  their  capitals 
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the  figures  of  the  geese  which  saved  the 
Roiuan  people  ;  these  columns  have  Go- 
thic ornaments,  and  some  Arahic  orna- 
ments upon  them.  The  urn  of  Agrippa 
contains  the  ashes  of  a  pope,  for  even  the 
dead  themselves  have  given  up  their  place 
to  others,  and  the  tombs  in  Rome  have 
changed  masters,  almost  as  often  as  the 
residence  of  the  living. 

Near  St.  John  Lateran  is  the  holy 
staircase,  transported  as  they  say  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome.  We  can  only  mount 
it  upon  our  knees.  Caesar  himself  and 
Claudius,  also  mounted  upon  their  knees, 
the  staircase  which  led  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Beside  St.  John 
Lateran  is  the  font,  where  it  is  said,  that 
Constantine  was  baptized.  In  the  midst 
of  the  square  we  see  a  monument,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  monument 
in  the  world.  It  is  an  obelisk  cotempo- 
•ary  with  the  Trojan  war  !  An  obelisk 
which  Cambyses  the  barbarian  respected 
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sufficiently  to  stop  the  conflagration  of  a 
city,  in  honour  of  it !  An  obelisk,  for 
which  a  king  gave  the  life  of  his  only 
son  as  a  pledge.  The  Romans  trans- 
ported it  from  the  heart  of  Egypt  into 
Italy,  in^  a  most  miraculous  manner  ; 
they  turned  the  Nile  from  its  bed,  in 
order  that  they  might  tran!<port  this  obe- 
lisk more  conveniently  to  the  sea :  it  is 
also  covered  with  hieroglj'phics,  which 
have  retained  their  secret  for  so  many 
ages,  and  even  to  this  day  defy  the  most 
learned  researches.  The  Indians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  antiquity  of  antiquity  it- 
self, might  be  perhaps  revealed  by  the?e 
signs.  The  wonderful  charm  of  Rome 
does  not  so  much  exist  in  the  real  beauty 
of  its  monuments,  but  in  the  interest 
they  inspire,  by  exciting  a  train  of  think- 
ing; and  this  kind  of  interest  increases 
every  day  by  each  new  study. 

One  of  the  most  singular  churches  in 
Rome,  is  that  of  St.  Paul :  its  exterior 
M  5 
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resembles  that  of  an  ill-built  barn,  and 
the  interior  is  adorned  ^vith  twenty-four 
columns  of  marble,  so  beautiful,  and  of 
a  form  so  perfect,  that  it  has  been 
thought  they  belonged  to  a  temple  at 
Athens,  described  by  Pausanias.  Cicero 
^a.ys  :-^We  are  surrounded  icith  vestiges 
of  historij.  If  he  said  so  at  that  time, 
what  would  he  say  now  ? 

The  columns,  the  statues,  the  bas-re- 
liefs of  ancient  Rome,  are  90  numerous 
in  the  churches  of  the  modern  city,  that 
there  is  one  of  them  ( St,  Agne* )  w  here 
bas-reliefs  turned  upside  down  are  used 
for  the  steps  of  a  staircase,  without  the 
trouble  of  having  been  ever  t^ken  to  en- 
quire what  they  represent.  What  an 
astonishing  sight  would  ancient  Rome 
now  present,  if  the  columns,  the  mar- 
bles, and  the  statues  liad  been  left  on 
the  spots  where  they  were  found  !  The 
ancient  city  would  be  almost  entirely  still 
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standings  but  would  people  venture  to 
walk  among  the  ruins  ? 


The  palaces  of  the  great  lords  arever^r 
extensive,  and  frequently  of  very  beau- 
tiful, but  always  of  an  imposing  archi- 
tecture ;  the  onianients  of  the  interior, 
however,  are  rarely  of  a  good  taste,  and 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  elegant  apart- 
ments which  the  improved  enjovmcnts 
of  social  life  have  caused  to  be  invented 
in  other  countries.  The  vast  mansions 
of  the  Roman  princes  are  deserted  and 
lonely ;  the  idle  and  luxurious  inhabi- 
tants of  these  superb  palaces  retire  to 
some  small  dark  corner  of  them,  and 
allow  strangers  to  stroll  freely  through 
their  magnificent  galleries,  which  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  These  great  Romaa 
lords  are  equally  strangers  to  the  pom- 
pous luxury  of  their  ancestors,  as  much 
as  these  very  ancestors  were  strangers  to 
the  austere  virtues  of  the  Roman  repub- 
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lie.  Their  country  houses  still  more 
forcibly  present  the  idea  of  that  solitude, 
and  of  that  indifference  of  their  pos- 
sessorsj  in  the  midst  of  the  most  envi- 
able residences  in  the  world.  Wc  may 
walk  through  these  immense  gardens, 
without  knowing  that  they  have  a 
master.  Grass  grows  in  the  midst  of 
the  walks,  and  in  the  same  abandoned 
alleys,  the  trees  are  cut  according  to 
the  old  taste  which  reigned  in  France. 
But  wc  are  often  surprised  at  Rome,  and 
in  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  at 
the  taste  which  the  Italians  have  for  stiff 
and  awkward  ornaments,  when  we  reflect 
that  they  constantly  have  before  their 
eyes,  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  an- 
tique. They  love  what  is  brilliant,  far 
better  than  that  which  is  elegant  and 
commodious.  They  possess  in  every 
respect,  the  advantages  and  inconvtni- 
ences  of  not  living  habitually  in  society. 
Their  luxury  is  rather  addressed  to  the 
imagination,  than  to  the  enjoyment;  de- 
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solated  as  they  are  among  themselves, 
they  cannot  dread  the  spirit  of  sarcasm, 
which  rarely  penetrates  into  domestic 
secrets  at  Rome ;  and,  it  may  be  fre- 
quently said,  upon  observing  the  con- 
trast between  the  inside  and  outside  of 
their  palaces,  that  most  of  the  great 
Italian  lords  arrange  their  houses  so  as 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  passing  strangers, 
but  not  to  receive  their  friends  in  them. 

After  having  visited  the  churches  and 
palaces,  Corinna  conducted  Oswald  to 
the  Villa  Mellini,  a  solitary  garden,  and 
without  any  other  ornament  than  mag- 
nificent trees.  We  may  see  from  this 
place,  the  Appenines  at  a  distance ;  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  colours 
these  mountains,  concentrates  them,  and 
paints  them  in  a  manner  singularly 
picturesque.  Oswald  and  Corinna  re- 
mained in  this  place  some  time,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  charms  of  the  atmos- 
phere,   and  the  tranquillity  of   nature. 
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No  person  can  have  an  idea  of  thi 
singular  tranquillity,  unless  they  hav( 
lived  in  southern  climates.  We  do  no 
feel,  in  a  hot  day,  the  slightest  hreatl 
of  wind.  The  most  slender  stalks  o 
grass  are  perfectly  immovable ;  the  ani 
nials  themselves  partake  of  the  indolence 
inspired  by  the  fine  weather.  In  the  soutl 
we  do  not  hear  the  chirping  of  grass 
hoppers,  nor  the  whistling  of  birds  ;  no 
thing  fatigues  us  with  useless  and  tran 
sitory  emotions  : — all  is  a  sleep  until  th 
moment,  when  a  storm  or  -the  passion 
awaken  that  vehement  nature,  who  thei 
rises  with  impetuosity  from  her  profounc 
repose. 

There  are  in  the  gardens  at  Rome,  j 
great  number  of  trees  jilways  green 
which  aLso  add  to  the  illusion  made  b_; 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  during  winter 
Pines  of  a  peculiar  elegance  of  appear 
ancc,  large  and  brushy  towards  the  top 
and  close  together,  form  as  it  were  a  kinc 
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of  plain  in  the  air  ;  the  effect  of  which 
is  delightful,  when  we  mount  high 
enough  in  order  to  view  it.  The  lower 
trees  are  placed  beyond  this  vault  of  ver- 
dure. Two  palm  trees  only  are  to  be 
seen  at  Rome,  and  both  are  in  the  gar- 
dens of  some  monks  :  one  of  them,  placed 
upon  a  height,  serves  as  a  point  of  view 
in  the  distance,  and  we  liave  always  a 
sentiment  of  pleasure,  on  perceiving  and 
retracing,  in  the  various  perspectives  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  this  deputy  from 
Africa,  this  image  of  a  climate  still 
more  sultry  than  that  of  Italy,  and 
which  awakens  so  many  new  sensations 
and  ideas. 

Do  you  not  find,"  said  Corinna, 
on  contemplating,  with  Oswald,  the 
country  which  surrounded  them,  "  that 
nature  in  Italy,  excites  much  more  re- 
\  erie  than  any  where  else  ?  We  may  say, 
tliat  she  is  here  more  intimately  con* 
cted  with  man^,  and  that  the  creator 
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makes  use  of  her,  as  a  language  between 
his  creature  and  himself."  *'  Without 
doubt/'  replied  Oswald,  ''  I  think  so 
also ;  but,  who  knows  if  it  is  not  the 
profound  tenderness  which  you  excite  in 
my  heart,  which  makes  me  sensible  to 
all  I  see  ?  You  reveal  to  me  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  external  objects  may 
excite.  I  live  in  my  own  heart ;  only 
you  have  awakened  my  imagination. 
But  this  magic  of  the  universe,  which 
you  teach  me  to  know,  will  never  present 
any  thing  to  me  finer  than  your  looks,  or 
any  thing  more  melting  than  your  voice." 
"  May  this  sentiment,"  said  Corinna, 
"  with  which  I  now  inspire  you,  last  as 
long  as  I  live ;  or  at  least,  may  my  life 
not  continue  longer  than  it." 

Oswald  and  Corinna  finished  their  tour 
of  Rome,  by  the  Borghese  villa ;  being 
that  of  all  the  Roman  palace  and  gar- 
dens, where  the  splendors  of  nature  and 
the  artSj  are  collected  with  the  greatest 
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taste  and  effect.  We  there  see  trees  of 
all  descriptions^  and  most  magnificent 
fountains.  An  incredible  collection  of 
statues^  vases^  and  antique  sarcophagi^ 
are  mingled  with  the  coolness  of  the 
renovating  breezes  of  the  south.  The 
mythology  of  the  ancients  here  seems  re- 
animated. The  Naiads  are  placed  upon 
the  shores  of  the  waters,  the  Nymphs 
are  stationed  in  >voo<ls,  which  are  worthy 
of  them',  the  tombs  are  placed  under  the 
Elysian  shades,  the  statue  of  Esculapius 
is  in  the  middle  of  an  island,  and  that  of 
Venus  seems  to  rise  from  the  waves : 
Ovid  and  Virgil  might  walk  in  this 
place,  and  think  themselves  still  in  the 
Augustan  age.  The  chefs-d'oeuvre  which 
the  palace  contains,  give  it  a  magnificence 
always  novel.  We  perceive  at  a  distance 
through  the  trees,  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
St.  Peter's,  the  plains,  and  the  long  ar- 
cades, with  the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts, 
which  brought  the  water  from  the  moun- 
tain? into  ancient  Rome,     Every  thing  ia 
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adapled  to  the  imagination,  and  to  mc-- 
ditation.  The  finest  sensations  are  con- 
founded with  the  pleasures  of  the  soul, 
and  give  the  idea  of  a  perfect  happiness; 
but  when  we  ask,  why  this  ravishing  re- 
fiidencc  is  not  inhabited  ?  we  are  answered, 
that  the  badness  of  the  air  hinders  it  from 
being  inhabited  iu  summer. 

This  bad  air  is,  as  it  were,  besieging 
Rome;  it  advances  some  paces  farther 
every  year,  and  they  are  forced  to  aban- 
don the  most  charming  residences  to  its 
empire :  without  doubt,  the  absence  of 
trees  in  the  plains  round  the  city,  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  it,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  the  ancient  Romans  con- 
secrated the  woods  to  goddesses,  in  order 
to  make  them  be  respected  by  the  people. 
But  numerous  forests  have  been  cut 
down ;  is  it  possible  that  in  our  days, 
there  could  exist  places  so  much  sancti- 
fied, as  that  avarice  should  abstain  from 
destroying  them  ?    This   bad  air  is  th« 
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plague  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and 
threatens  the  city  with  an  entire  dcpepu-; 
lation ;  but  it  adds,  perhaps,  also  to  the 
efiect  produced  by  the  superb   garden* 
contained  in  Rome.     This  malignant  in- 
fluence is  not  felt  by  any  external  sign; 
you  breathe  an  air,  which  is  pure  and 
very  agreeable ;  the  earth  is  smiling  and 
fertile ;  a  delicious  coolness  succeeds  in 
the  evening  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
day;  but  all   this   is  death!   '^  I  love," 
said  Oswald  to  Corinna,    *'  this  myste- 
rious invisible  danger,  this  danger  in  the 
form  of   the    mildest  impressions.      If 
death  is  nothing  else,  as  I  think,  than  a 
call  to  a  happier  existence,  why  should 
not  the  perfume  of   flowers,  the  shade 
of  beautiful  trees,  and  the  cooling  breath 
of  the  evening,  be  charged  with  bring- 
in«-  us  the  news?    Without  doubt,  the 
government  should  watch  over  the  pre- 
servation of  the  human  life,  but  nature 
has  secrets,  which  the  imagination  alone 
ui  penetrate  ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive. 
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that  neither  the  inhabitants  nor  strangerf 
are  disgusted  with  Rome,  on  account  of 
the  dangers  they  are  subject  to  in  the 
finest  seasons  of  the  year." 


BOOK  VI. 


THE    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF   THE 
ITALIANS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  irresolution  of  Oswald's  cha- 
racter was  increased  by  his  misfortunes. 
He  had  never  even  ventured  to  ask  Co- 
rinna  the  secret  of  her  name  and  her 
destiny,  and  yet  his  love  for  her  acquired 
every  day  new  strength ;  he  never  re- 
garded her  without  emotion ;  he  could 
scarcely  in  the  midst  of  society  remove 
even  for  a  moment,  from  the  place  where 
she  sat ;  she  never  spoke  a  single  word 
which  he  did  not  feel ;  she  had  not  a  mo- 
ment of  sadness,  or  of  gaiety,  the  reflec- 
tion of  which  was  not  painted  upon  his 
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own  pblslognomy.  But  admiring  and 
loving  Corinna  as  he  did,  he  recollected 
how  little  such  a  female  agreed  w  itli  the 
manner  of  living  in  England,  how  much 
she  differed  from  the  idea  which  his 
father  had  formed  of  her,  whom  he 
wished  him  to  marry,  and  what  he  said 
to  Corinna  arose  from  the  trouble  and 
the  restraint,  which  these  reflections  gave 
rise  to  in  him. 

Corinna  perceived  it  but  too  plainly ; 
but  it  would  have  cost  her  so  much  to 
break  with  Lord  Nelvil,  that  she  gave 
herseti  up  to  t^e  delusive  hope,  that  he 
preferred  her  to  all  others ;  and,  as  she 
had  a  considerable  degree  of  want  of 
foresight  in  her  character,  she  was  happy 
with  the  present  whatever  it  was,  al- 
though it  was  impossible  to  know  what 
might  happen  in  future. 

She  separated  herself  entirely  from  the 
world,  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  her 
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iciitiment  for  Oswald.  But  at  lastj 
grieved  at  his  silence,  as  to  their  future 
line  of  conduct,  she  resolved  to  accept 
in  invitation  to  a  ball,  to  which  he 
was  strongly  pressed.  Nothing  is  more 
^asy  than  at  Rome,  to  quit  society,  and 
re-appear  in  it  alternately,  as  is  most 
ngreeablc  :  it  is  the  country  of  all  others, 
where  there  is  the  least  inquisitivcness 
into  other  people's  secrets :  every  one 
does  what  he  pleases,  at  least  he  does 
not  m3et  with  an  obstacle  to  his  love 
or  ambition  in  the  person  of  any  one 
else.  The  Romans  give  themselves  as 
little  trouble  with  the  conduct  of  their 
countrymen,  as  with  that  of  foreigners 
who  pass  and  repass  through  their  city,. 
When  Lord  Nelvil  knew  that  Corinna 
was  going  to  the  ball,  he  felt  chagrined. 
He  thought  he  had  for  some  time  dis- 
covered in  her  a  melancholy  disposi- 
tion, which  sympathized  with  his  own; 
suddenly  she  appeared  to  him  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  dancing,  that  art  in  which 
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she  excelled,  and  her  imagination  seemed 
animated  by  the  prospect  of  an  entertain- 
ment. Corinna  was  by  no  means  of  a 
frivolous  disposition;  but  she  felt  her- 
self every  day  more  subjugated  by  her 
love  for  Oswald,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  endeavour  to  weaken  its  force.  She 
knew  from  experience,  that  reflection 
and  sacrifices  have  less  power  than  dis- 
sipation has  over  ardent  temperaments, 
and  she  thought  that  reason  did  not  con- 
sist in  triumphing  over  onc's-self,  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  but  merely  as  well 
as  we  are  able. 

"  I  must,'*  said  she  to  Lord  Nelvil, 
who  reproathed  her  with  this  intention, 
"^  I  must  at  all  events  know  if  there  is  no 
person  else  than  you  in  the  world,  who 
can  occupy  my  attention;  if  that  which 
formerly  pleased  me  cannot  still  amuse 
me,  and  if  the  sentiment  with  which  you 
have  inspired  me,  should  absorb  every 
other  interest,  and  every  other  idea." 
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Do  you  y>  ish   then    to  cea^c  to  love 

me  ?"  replied  Oswald — ''  No,"  ^aid  Co- 
riiuia,  "but  it  is  only  in  domestic  life  that 
it  can  be  pleasant  to  feel  one's  self  thus 
ruled  over  by.  a  single  afteclion.  To  me, 
who  have  need  of  my  taknis,  of  my  mind, 
and  of  my  imagination,  to  sustain  the 
brilliancy  of  the  life  I  have  adopted,  it 
certainly  does  harm,  much  harm  to 
love  as  I  do  vou.     You  will  not  sacrifice 

to  mc   these  liomai^cs,    that   glory.- ■ 

What  signifies  it,  that  you  should  know 
if  I  sacrifice  them  to  you  !  Since  we  are 
not  destined  for  each  other,  we  must  not 
tarnish  for  ever  that  kind  of  happiness 
with  which  I  am  satisfied."  Lord  Ncl- 
vil  made  no  answer,  because,  in  express- 
ing his  sentiments,  he  must  have  told, 
what  design  these  sentiments  inspired  him 
w  itli,  and  his  heart  was  as  vet  ifniorant 
of  it.  lie  was  silent,  therefore,  and 
sighing,  he  followed  Coriuna  to  the  ball, 
although  it  cost  hitn  much  to  do  so. 

VOL.    1.  > 
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It  was  the  first  timej  since  his  misfor- 
tune, that  he  had  visited  a   large  com- 
pany; and  the  tumult  of  a  festival  caused 
in   him  such   an  impression  of  sadness, 
that  he  reniained  a  long  time  m  a  room, 
on  one  side  of  the  hall-room,  with  his 
head  resting  upon  his  hand,  and  not  even 
endeavouring  to   look   at  Corinna  in  the 
dance.     He  listened  <o  the  music  of  the 
dancing,  which,  like  all  other  music,   ex- 
cites a  reverie,  although  it  seems  destined 
to  inspire  joy  only  ;   the  Count  d'Erfeuil 
arrived,  he  was  perfectly  enchanted  with 
the  ball — anumerous  assemblage  of  com- 
pany, such,  as  in  some  degree,  resembled 
the  scenes    he    was    accustomed    to   in 
France.     *'  I   have    endeavoured,"  said 
he  to  Lord  Nelvil,   "  to  find   something 
interesting  in  these  ruins  of  which  they 
speak  so'  rtviich  at  Rome.     For  my  part, 
I  see  nothing  of  the  kind  in  them.    It  is 
otily   prejudice    to    admire  a  parcel  of 
ruins    covered    with    weeds   apd  briars. 
I  shall   give  my  opinion   freely  on  those 
heads,    when  I  arrive  at  Paris,    for   it 
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is  hii;:h  time  these  ridiculous  notious  re- 
specting Italy    should  cease  to  exist. — 
There  is  not  a  perfect  monument  of  an- 
tiquity at  this  moment  in  Europe,    bu 
what   is   more   worthy    our    admiration 
than  these  shafts  of  columns  and  bas-re- 
liefs blackened    and    corroded    by  age, 
which  it  requires  an  infinitude  of  pedantic 
learning  even  to  understand.     A  pleasure 
which,  purchased  at  the  expcuc€  of  such 
time  and  trouble,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  desirable.      Now,   in  order  to 
be  enchanted  with  the  opera  at  Paris,  it  is 
not  necessary   for  one  to    grow  pale  by 
pouring  over  books."    Lord  Nelvil  made 
no  answer.     The  Count  again  enquired 
respecting  his  opinion  of  the  antiquities 
of  Rome.     Oswald  observed,  that  in  the 
place    they    were,    interesting   subjects 
could  not  be  discussed,  and  that  in  ques- 
tion should    be   seriously   considered. — 
'^  Good  !"  rejoined  the  Count.      "  I  ac- 
knowledge  I  am  gayer  than  you  ;   but 
who  can  tell  if  I  be  not  wiser  at  the  same 
n2 
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time  ?  Believe  me,  there  is  much  prac- 
tical philosophjin  my  spirits,  and  gaiety ; 
and  by  that  rule,  the  blessings  of  life 
ought  to  be  estimated."  "  Possibly  you 
are  right,"  answered  Oswald,  ''  but  it  is 
physically,  and  not  morally,  that  you  are 
so,  and  therefore,  your  mode  of  life  is 
the  more  appropriate  to  you  !'* 

The  (j(punt  d'Erfeuil  heard  that  Co- 
rinna  was  in  the  dancing-room  ;  he  hast- 
ened thither.  Lord  Nelvil  also  went ; 
he  saw  the  Prince  d'Amalfi,  a  Neapoli- 
tan, possessed  of  a  fine  figure,  just  lead- 
ing Corinna  to  join  with  him  in  the  7'«- 
rauiula  dance ;  a  dance  peculiar  to  the 
region  of  Naples,  full  of  grace  and  ori- 
ginality. Her  friends  also  wished  her 
to  dance  it.  She  accepted  the  Prince's 
proposal  without  hesitation.  This  rather 
surprised  the  Count,  who  was  accustomed, 
on  such  occasions,  to  meet  with  refusal, 
or  a  degree  of  hesitation  in  compliance. 
But    m    Italy,  such  aifected  graces  arc 
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Unknown;  they  regard  it  as  more 
]) leasing  and  more  advantageous  to  so- 
ciety, to  do  without  apparent  reluctance, 
that  which  is  properly  requested.  Co- 
rinna,  iu  fact,  would  have  suggested 
such  a  natural  mode  of  proceeding,  were 
knot  already  estahlished  by  custom.  The 
style  iu  which  she  had  dressed  herself 
for  the  occasion,  -was  elegant  and  lijrht. 
Her  hair  encircled  by  a  fillet  of  the  fmest 
Italian  silk,  and  her  eyes  were  expressive 
of  a  lively  pleasure  which  rendered  their 
glances  more  affecting  than  ever.  Os- 
wald was  unhappy  at  the  passing  scene. 
He  felt  indignant  at  a  captivation,  which 
he  ought  really  to  deplore ;  so  far  from 
being  desirous  to  please  him,  it  was  ra- 
ther with  a  contrary  view,  that  Corin- 
na  then  was  pleased  to  appear  so  lovely. 
When  she  met  Lord  Nelvil's  eves,  she 
coloured — and  hcr's,  at  the  moment, 
were  inexpressibly  enchanting. 

The  Prince  d'Amalfi  accompanied  the 
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dance  with  castanctts.       Corinna,  before 
she  began^  made  her  obeisance  to  the  as- 
sembly in  the  most  elegant  and  graceful 
manner.      She  then  took  the  tambourine, 
which  the  Prince  presented  to  her  ;    and 
commenced  the  dance,  striking  the  tam- 
bour at  proper  intervals — all  her  motions 
shewed  agility  and  grace,  with  a  union 
of  apparent  timidity  and  voluptuous  for- 
wardness, which  pourtrayed  to  the  ima- 
gination,   the   irresistible   power  of  the 
Bayaderes  in    India,    when  they    blend 
poetic  recitation  with   their  fascinating 
movements — when  they  express  the  most 
affecting  sentiments  by  the  appropriate 
refinement  of  their  motions,   occasionally 
heightened  by  dexterous  exhibitions  of 
exquisite    pictures.       Corinna  perfectly 
understood  all  the  various  attitudes  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters, 
therefore,  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  arms, 
either  in  elevating  the  tambourine  above 
her  head,  while  she  ran  through  the  bells 
with  inconceivable  dexterity — she  pour- 
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:. .ivcil  to  tho  imascinsLtioD,  the  dancers  of 
Herciilaiieuin,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of 
novel  attitudes,  anv  of  which  would 
prove  an  exquisite  model  for  a  statuary 
or  paioter.  (15) 

The  French  daiKcs,  remarkable  for 
iiic  elegance  and  difficulty  of  the  steps^ 
possess  not  au  equal  talent  for  affecting 
the  imagination  and  the  sentiment.  The 
character  and  genius  of  music  was  by 
turns  expressed  by  the  precision  and  soft- 
ness of  her  motions.  In  her  dancings  Co- 
xinna  infused  into  the  souls  of  those  who 
beheld  her,  every  thing  she  felt  herself, 
as  effectually  as  when  she  delivered  an 
extempore  efi'usion^  as  when  she  touched 
the  lyre,  or  gave  life  to  the  canvas ;  all 
was  language  with  her.  The  musicians 
in  gazing  on  her,  were  the  more  deeply 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  their  art,  and 
the  degree  of  impassioned  joy,  and  sensibi- 
lity of  imagination  is  indescribable  that 
electrified  all  the  spectators  of  this  magic 
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dance,  and  seemed  to  transport  them  in 
to  an  ideal  existence  of  happiness  and  de- 
light which  belongs  not  to  this  world. 

There  is  a  particular  part  of  this  Ne- 
apolitan dance,  iu  which  the  female  drops 
npon  lier  knee,  and  the  man  turns  upon 
her  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror — how 
charmins^,  how  dij^nified  were  the  mo- 
tions of  Corinna  on  that  occasion  !  While' 
kneeling  she  appeared  a  sovereign!  When 
she  arose,  and  again  made  her  instru- 
ment resound  like  an  ethereal  cymbal  she 
seemed  animated  by  the  most  lively  en- 
tnthusaism.  which  combined  with  the 
effect  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  might 
induce  a  conviction  of  her  being  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals.  But,  alas  !  it  was  far 
otherwise.  However  Oswald  imagined 
her  so,  and  while  he  admired  her  trans- 
cendent powers,  sighed  as  feeling  that  her 
successful  display  of  them  removed  her 
to  a  greater  distance  from  himself.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  man  falls  on 
his  knees  in  his  turn,  and  the  female  dances 
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round  him.  Corinna,  at  that  moment, 
surpassed  herself,  if  such  were  possible 
— her  course,  in  tripping  through  the 
circle  two  or  three  times,  was  so  light 
and  airy,  that  her  buskined  feet  seemed 
to  fly  along  the  floor  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning;  and  at  the  moment,  she, 
with  one  hand,  elevated  the  tambourine, 
and  with  the  other  motioned  the  Prince 
d'Amalti  to  rise  ;  every  man  near  them 
was  tempted  by  the  general  and  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  knees  also,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Nelvil,  who  retired  from  the  im- 
mediate scene,  and  the  Count  d'Erfeuil 
who  hastily  advanced  to  compliment 
Corinua  on  her  exquisite  performance. 
As  to  the  Italians,  they  calculate  not 
what  the  effect  or  appearance  of  their 
enthusiastic  emotions  may  be — they 
yield  to  its  emotions,  because  it  per- 
vades them.  They  are  not  men  suffici- 
entlv  accustomed  to  society,  nor  are  they 
ruled  by  that  principle  of  self-love  which 
N  5 
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it  evidently  inculcates/  to  attend  muck 
to  appearances  ;  and  they  never  suffer 
considerations  of  vanitv  to  abstract  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  immediate 
pleasures. 

Corinna  was  obviously  pleased  by  her 
success,  and  she  expressed  her  gratitude 
for  the  plaudits  of  the  company  in  the 
most  graceful  and  unaffected  manner. 
Content  with  having  succeeded,  she 
quitted  the  spot,  and  made  her  way 
through  the  crowd  to  a  distant  door  ia 
the  hall,  near  which  Oswald  happened  to. 
be  solitarily  seated — when  she  advanced 
near  him,  he  requested  her  attention  to  a 
few  words — *'  Corinna,"  said  he,  exert- 
ing himself  at  the  same  time  to  hide  the 
poignancy  of  his  affection — his  mingled 
anxiety  and  delight  —  "  Corinna,  reflect 
seriously  upon  your  entire  success,  and 
the  homage  of  universal  admiration 
which  it  involves.  But,  are  you  certain, 
i^  secures  to  you  a  real   and  disinterest^ 
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ed  friend,  among  those  myriads  of 
adorers  ;  does  it  assure  you  a  protector 
for  life  ?  Is  the  vain  tumult  of  momen- 
tary applause,  sufficient  to  solace  such  a 
mind  as  yours  ?" 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE  quick  passing  of  the  companj 
prevented  Corinna  from  answering.  They 
hasted  to  tlic  supper  tables,  where  each 
gallant  cavalier  assiduously  placed  him- 
self at  the  side  of  his  lady.  A  foreigner 
who  was  present  had  great  diffi<^lfy  in 
obtaining  a  place  :  no  one,  except  Lord 
Nelvil  and  the  Count  J'Erfeuil,  offered 
him  his  place ; — this,  however,  should 
not  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  due 
sense  of  politeness,  or  to  any  motive  of 
selfishness,  but  to  the  idea  entertained 
by  the  great  Roman  nobility  of  a  bounden 
duty  neither  to  stir  a  step,  nor  to  absent 
themselves  an  instant,  in  such  a  situation, 
from  their  respective  ladies.  Those  for 
whom  there  is  no  room  to  sit  down,  take 
their  stations  behind  the  chairs,  ready  to 
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serve  tliem  on  receiving  Ihc  least  sign. 
The  ladies  speak  only  to  their  cavalieri; 
strangers,  therefore,  endeavour  in  vain 
to  find  society  on  such  occasions.  The 
Italian  ladies  do  not  consider  this  conduct 
as  a  species  of  coquetry,  and  in  their  senti- 
ment of  the  passion  of  love,  feel  no  wish  to 
please  any  hut  those  on  whom  their  aflfec- 
tions  are  placed  : — the  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  love,  is  more  vulnerahlcthan 
through  any  other  passion.  Partialities 
or  afiVetions  conceived  at  first  sighf,  are 
often  productive  of  the  most  sincere  and 
long  continued  passion.  Infidelity  is 
more  severely  censured  in  a  man  than  in 
the  females.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
three  or  four  men  feel  a  passion,  and  pay 
their  devoirs  to  the  same  woman :  she 
sufl'ers  them  to  attend  her,  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  mention  their  uamei 
to  the  master  of  the  house  who  receives 
them.  One  of  these  is  shortly  preferred  to 
the  rest — a  second  is  suffered  to  continue 
his  assiduities — a  third  is  called  il  paUto, 
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i.  e.  one  who  is  absolutely  disdained; 
but  he  is  still  permitted  to  continue  his 
adorations  at  an  humble  distance  ;  and 
all  the  rivals  live  quietly  together.  The 
use  of  the  poignard  is  now  entirely  banish- 
ed to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
There  exists  in  Italy  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable mixture  of  simplicity  and  cor- 
ruption— of  dissimulation  and  candour-— 
of  good-nature  and  vindictiveness — of 
energy  and  feebleness^  which  constantly 
develope  themselves  in  such  a  style  and 
character,  that  the  good  qualities  of  the 
natives  are  generally  attributed  to  vanity^ 
while  the  unfavourable  parts  of  their 
characters — while  the  bad  ones,  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  selfishness,  whether 
it  may  refer  to  the  gratification  of  ap- 
petite or  passion,  or  to  views  of  interest 
or  ambition. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  are  not  of 
corresponding  effect  in  Italy.  This  con- 
^dcration  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed 
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to  the  sugs^estions  of  philosophy,  hut  to 
a  facility  of  character,  and  a  familiarity 
of  manners^  >vhich  suhmits  not  to  the 
trammels  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  and 
as  society  or  the  public  pretends  to  judge 
of  nothing,  association  is  nearly  general. 

When  supper  was  ended,  the  company 
proceeded  to  play  at  different  games.— 
Some  of  the  ladies  played  at  hazard, 
others  at  whist,  where  silence  is  so  neces- 
sary, and  not  a  word  was  to  be  heard 
in  that  spacious  chamber,  so  noisy  a  few 
minutes  before.  The  inhabitants  of  tho> 
south  are  susceptible  of  sudden  transition 
from  a  great  degree  of  agitation  to  the 
most  profound  repose.  This  is  another 
contrariety  of  character,  as  is  also  a  pro- 
pensity  to  idleness,  combined  in  the  men 
with  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance, 
and  which  renders  it  proper  not  to  judge 
of  their  characters  at  first  sight,  as  they 
often  unito  the  most  opposite  qualities  in 
their  general  characters— if  at  one  mo^ 
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ment  you  perceive  them  cautious  and  un- 
assuming:, it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  iu 
the  next,  you  will  behold  them  daring 
and  audacious, — they  are  indolent — that 
is,  their  abstaining  from  action  is  more 
with  a  view  to  act  again  with  more 
vigour  and  effect : — ^by  reposing,  they 
lose  none  of  their  energy  of  spirit,  but 
seem  the  while  to  model  and  increase  it, 
so  as  the  more  efi'ectually  to  grapple  with 
great  and  decisive  circumstances. 

In  this  assembly,  of  which  Oswald 
and  Corinna  formed  a  part,  there  were 
several  who  lost  immense  sums  at  play, 
without  the  least  variation  of  counte- 
nance being  perceptible  ;  these  very  men 
would,  however,  display  the  most  lively 
and  impassioned  gestures  were  they  re- 
lating circumstances  comparatively  of  no 
importance.  But  when  the  passions  ar- 
rive at  a  certain  degree  of  energy  and 
violence,  they  are  not  clamorously  dis- 
played,  but  may  be  observed  almost  al- 
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NVa\s    by  the  ri^id   silence  and   gloom v 
demeanour  of  the  person  atiected. 

Lord  Nelvil  had  formed  the  most 
interesting  expectations  from  the  scene 
of  an  Italian  ball — he  figrured  to  him- 
self the  various  modes  of  expressinj^ 
a  lively  and  enthusiastic  admiration, 
which  such  an  assemblage  would  dis- 
play, and  he  was  for  some  time  detached 
from  the  interests  of  Corinna — he  was 
seriously  disappointed,  but  his  pride  and 
self-possession  enabled  him  to  conceal 
his  chagrin.  He  was  invited  to  join  in 
playing-,  but  he  declined  it,  as  also  did 
Corinna,  who  motioned  him  to  take  a 
seat  near  her.  Oswald  was  uneasy 
at  apparently  compromising  the  delicacy 
of  Corinna  in  nearly  passing  the  evening 
solelv  in  her  societv,  before  such  a  nu- 
merous  assembly.  ''  Be  tranquil/*  said 
stie,  "  none  of  the  company  thinks  of 
us ;  it  is  a  practice  here  to  select  that 
society  one  prefers— such  is  not  only  au 
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established  custom^  but  it  is  prescribed 
by  the  system  of  politeness  tvhich  pre-  j 
vails. — No  one  calculates  the  scale  and 
extent  of  his  enjoyments  by  the  senti- j 
ments  and  opinions  of  others.  In  this 
country,  liberty,  I  must  acknowledge, 
does  not  exist  as  you  understand  it  in 
J^ngland;  but  we  enjoy  herein  a  perfect 
social  independence."  ''  That  is,"  re- 
plied Oswald^  "  Ihey  pay  no  regard  to 
morality  or  decorum,"  "  None,  at  least, 
to  A 7/pt>rmj/,"  rejoined  Corinna:  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucault  says  '  of  the  faults  of 
^,  woman  of  gallantry,  tlic  least  is  that  of 
appearing  to  be  one.'  In  fact,  what- 
ever may  be  the  defects  of  Italian  wives, 
they  do  not  conceal  them,  and  if  the  mar- 
riage contract  be  not  adequately  respect-: 
ed,  it  is  with  the  positive  concurrence  oi 
the  parties." 

To  these  remarks  Oswald  answerea, 
*^  It  is  by  no  means  to  a  sincere  and  in- 
genuous mind  that  such  frankness  is  to 
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be  attributed,  but  to  a  total  disre^rd  of 
public   opinion.     On  my  arrival    here  I 
bad   a  letter    of   recommendation  to    a 
lady  of  the  highest  rank,  a  princess.     I 
gave  it  to  my  Italian  servant,  in  order  to 
deliver  it  to  her  highness's  domestic  por- 
ter :  on  which  he  said,   '  at  present,  sir, 
this    letter  will    be    of  no    service — the 
princess  sees  no  one — she  is  in  loic, — and 
this  predicament  of  being  enamoured,  is 
mentioned  with  as  little  hesitation  as  that 
of  any  other  circumstance  in  life.     Nay, 
this  publicity  is  not  extenuated  by  the 
effects  of  an  extraordinarily  ardent  pas- 
sion :   several   attachments    succeed  each 
other,  and   arc  all  equally   known.      In 
those   respects  the  Italian  wives  use  so 
little  reserve,  that  they  avow  their  owu 
connexions  with  less  embarrassment  than 
our  English  ladies  would  have  in  speak- 
ing  of  such  things  to    their    husbands. 
No   genuine  feelings,  nor  delicate   sen- 
timent   blends  with    their    passions,    to 
Mhich   they  easily  bring   themselves  to 
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give  free  indulgence.  Thus,  in  llii» 
country;,  where  they  think  of  iiougllt  but 
love,  there  is  not  a  single  romance  pro- 
duced, because  th6  passion  is  so  transient 
with  respect  to  individual  objects,  in  ifs 
duration,  and  so  publicly  gratified,  as 
to  afford  no  ground  for  plot,  or  materials 
for  denouement :  so  that  were  the  general 
character  and  scope  of  such  things  1o 
be  truly  represented,  a  Ringlc  page  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  '  Pardon 
mC;  Corinna/'  said  Lord  Nelvil,  on  per- 
ceiving she  seemed  hurt  by  the  remarks ; 
"  You  arc  an  Italian,  an  idea  which 
should  have  disarmed  me — but  one  of 
the  causes  of  your  incomparable  grace 
is  that  combination  of  all  the  various 
charms  which  characterise  different  coun- 
tries. I  know  not  in  what  country  you 
have  been  educated,  perhaps  it  may  be 
in  England  itself — certainly  you  have 
passed  your  life  in  Italy.  Ah  !  Corinna, 
if  my  conjecture  be  true,  how,  let  me 
ask,  could  you  liave  quitted  that  sanctuary 
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of  female  delicacy  and  virtue  for  this 
nation,  where  not  only  virtue,  hut  even 
love  is  so  little  appreciated  ?  Here  thej 
manifest  it  externally,  but  the  heart  re- 
mains untouched.  The  poetry,  too,  of 
this  country,  in  which  love  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  subject,  aR.  4^au^ht 
with  grace — with  imagination  :  they  con- 
tain aUVcting  and  voluptuous  pictures, 
illumed  with  lively  and  brilliant  colours; 
but  you  iu  vain  seek  for  those  tender  and 
atVecting  sentiments  which  so  highly 
adorn  the  English  poetry.  AVhat  have 
you  here  that  can  compare  to  the  scenes 
between  Belvidera  and  Jaffier,  in  Otway; 
to  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Romeo 
and  those  of  the  object  of  his  love,  in 
Shakspeare,  or  above  all,  to  those  ad- 
mired lines  in  the  ''  Spring,"  of  Thom- 
son, in  which  he  pourtrays,  in  colours  so 
noble,  so  beautiful,  and  so  aftecting,  the 
joys  and  happiness  of  wedded  love? 
Are  there  such  marriages  in  Italy  ? — 
And  where  there  is  no  domestic  happiness. 
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can  love  exist  ?  The  attainment  of  sucli 
happiness  is  the  object  of  a  passion  really 
affecting  the  heart,  as  that  of  mere  pos- 
session is  the  object  of  mere  sensual  pas- 
sion. Are  not  all  young  and  handsome 
women  nearly  equal  with  respect  to  per- 
son ?  What  then  but  the  qualities  of  the 
heartand  mind  can  decide  the  preference? 
Marriage,  therefore,  should  constitute 
an  association  of  all  the  sentiments  and 
all  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  it  unites. 
Illicit  unions,  when,  unhappily,  they 
exist  amongst  us,  are,  if  I  dare  so  ex- 
press myself,  reflections  of  the  married 
state.  They  endeavpur  to  find  that  hap- 
piness therein  which  thev  cannot  expe- 
rience at  home ;  so  that  even  infidelity 
is  more  moral  in  England  than  marriage 
itself  in  Italy." 

These  remarks  were  rather  severe 


they  sensibly  affected  Corinna — her  eyes 
were  suffused  with  tears :  she  immedi- 
ately quitted  the  apartment,  and  returned 


Tionie.  Oswald  was  greatly  chagrined 
at  the  idea  of  his  having  offended  Corinna, 
hut  what  had  escaped  him  was  the  effect 
of  a  degree  of  irritation  he  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  the  brilliant  success  of  Co- 
rinna that  evening  at  the  ball.  He  fol- 
loAved  to  her  house^  but  she  declined  an 
interview.  On  the  next  day  he  solicited 
an  audience,  but  in  vain  ;  her  door  was 
closed  against  him.  These  repeated  re- 
fusals to  see  Lord  Nelvil  were  owing  to 
no  affectation  on  the  part  of  Corinna : 
the  real  cause  was  that  she  was 
deeply  chagrined  at  the  sentiments  he 
entertained  with  respect  io  the  Ita- 
lians^ at  the  same  time  she  wished  to 
conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  that  she 
was  so  affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  Os^vald  could  not 
avoid  perceiving  that  Corinna,  on  this 
occasion,  did  not  manifest  her  usual  un- 
affected simplicity ;  this  consideration 
augmented  his  discontent  at  what  passed 
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at  the  ball;  and  both  excited  in  him  the 
tirst  idea  of  resisting  a  passion  of  which 
he  began  to  fear  the  absolute  controul. 
His  principles  were  rigid,  and  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  past  life  of  her 
whom  he  loved,  was  a  cause  of  g^reat 
solicitude  to  him.  The  manners  of  Co- 
rinna  appeared  fascinating  in  his  eyes., 
but  were  sometimes  too  lively  and  ob- 
trusive, from  her  great  desire  of  generally 
pleasing.  He  observed  much  dignity 
and  reserve  in  lier  conversation  and  man- 
ners, but  too  great  a  latitude  in  her 
opinions.  In  fact,  Oswald  wass  capti- 
vated by  this  charming  woman ;  lie  at 
the  same  time  cherished  a  rigid  monitor 
within  his  breast,  which  grappled  strongly 
with  his^passion.  This  state  of  mind 
generally  is  one  of  much  distress,  as  in- 
volving nearly  alike  internal  and  CvXternal 
luihappiness ;  the  internal  struggle,  in 
such  a  case,  is  often  the  most  heart- 
rending,   when    the    self-scrutiny    is    so 

severe   as  that   the  one  or  the  other  of 
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the  opposing  sentiments  gain  a  complete 
mastery. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Lord 
Nelvil  wrote  to  Corinna,  as  may  easily 
be  perceived  by  the  style,  of  the  letter — 
the  strength  and  agitation  of  his  feelings 
are  apparent,  as  is  also  his  indecision^ 
and  it  shews  him,  in  fine,  so  distressed 
by  the  conflicting  passions  within  his 
breast,  as  to  be  willing,  at  almost  any 
price,  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 

A  report,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
implicitly  credit,  that  the  Count  d'Er- 
feuil  had  mentioned  to  him,  contributed 
perhaps  not  a  little  to  render  his  letter  of 
the  above  description.  It  was  reported 
in  Rome  that  Corinna  and  the  Prince 
d'Amalti  were  to  be  married.  Oswald 
was  satisfied  that  she  loved  not  thii* 
person,  and  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  affair  of  the  ball  gave  rise  to 
the  report;  but  on   the   other   hand  he 

VOL.   I.  o 
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had  little  doubt  of  her  having  received 
a  visit  from  the  prince  the  morning  of  one 
of  those  days  when  she  declined  seeing 
himself.  Too  proud  to  manifest  the 
least  symptom  of  jealousy,  he  in  some 
degree  vented  his  internal  chagrin  by  as- 
persing that  nation  for  which  he  beheld, 
with  much  dissatisfaction,  the  strong  par- 
tiality of  Corimia. 
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CHAP  m 

OSWALD    TO    COHINNA. 

January  24,  1791^. 
"  YOU  refuse  to  see  me — yon  arc 
offended  at  our  late  convcr8atioi>— you 
have,  doubtless,  resolved  to  admit  no 
one  to  your  house,  save  those  of  your  own 
country,  and  thus,  seemingly  at  least, 
wish  to  avenge  the  injustice  committed 
by  one  of  another  nation.  Nevertheless 
I  am  far  from  regretting  that  which  I 
said  to  you — one  whom  I  fondly  imagin- 
ed to  be  English  ;  and  I  venture  to  re- 
peat, with  more  decisive  conviction,  that 
you  will  never  find  either  a  dignitied  or 
felicitous  companion,  if  you  select  a  hus- 
band from  amongst  those  by  whom  you 
are-surrounded.  I  know  not  the  Italian 
Q  % 
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in   existence   who  is   worth}'    of  you — 
Not  one  among  them,  whatever  may  be 
his  rank,  can  honor  you  by  his  alliance. 
In  Italy,  the  men  are  less  estimable  than 
the    women,  inasmuch    as    they  possess 
their  faults  in  common  with  those  pe- 
culiar to  their  own  sex.     Can  you  con- 
vince  mc   that    the    inhabitants   of  the 
south,  who  fly  with  so  much  solicitude 
from  pain  and  distress,  and  are  so  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  are  capable  of  love  ? 
Have  you  not,  I  ask,  seen   at  a  public 
spectacle,  within  the  last  month,  a  hus- 
band  who    acknowledged   he    had    but 
eight    days    before    lost    his    wife,     and 
a  wife  whom  he   said  he  loved  ?     Here 
they  abstract  themselves,   as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  every  consideration  of  death. 
The  funereal  ceremonies  are  entirely  per- 
formed by  the  priests,  as  the  duties  of  love 
are  performed  by  the  obsequious  cavaliers. 
Custom  and  ceremonial  prescribe  them. — 
Afl'eclion  and  regret  are  set  at   nought.— 
Finally,  and  it  is   this,  above  all  other 
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considerations,  which  destroys  the  prin- 
ciple of  real  love,  viz.  the  men,  in  the 
total  want  of  firmness  of  character,  and 
the  absence  of  every  serious  occupation 
in  life,  are  not  respected  by  the  other 
sex,  nor  can  they  experience  any  rational 
deference  from  them.  It  is  essential,  with 
respect  to  natural  and  social  order,  at 
least,  when  exhibited  in  their  j^reatest 
beauty,  that  men  sh  u'd  be  the  protec- 
tors of  the  female  sex^  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  protector  should  respect 
that  comparative  weakness  which  he  de- 
fends, and  adore  that  powerless  divinity, 
which,  like  the  Penates  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  diffuses  happiness  and  bles- 
sings throughout  the  house.  Contrary 
to  this,  it  appears,  in  this  country,  that 
the  women  are  the  active  rulers,  ^nd  the 
men  the  passive  followers. 

''  In  this  country,  the  men  possess  the 
softness  and  suavity  of  the  female  charac- 
ter.    An  Italian  proverb  lays  down,  that 
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"  iiewho  cannot  dissemble,  knovis  not  hoijo 
to  live !"  Was  not  this  suggested  ori- 
ginally by  a  woman  ?  Indeed^  in  a  coun- 
try which  presents  no  career  of  mili- 
litary  promotion^  nor  any  civil  aggrand- 
isement, how  can  a  man  assume  a  cha- 
jacter  of  digp.ity  or  strength  ?  Should 
they  endeavour  to  excel  in  those  consi- 
derations where  genuine  ability  are  re- 
quested, they  maybe  compared  to  a  party 
at  chess,  where  success  is  every  thing. 
They  retain  certainly  some  traits  of  the 
antique  character,  somewhat  of  the  sub- 
lime in  their  language,  and  in  exterior 
magnificence;  but,  accompanying  this 
baseless  grandeur,  you  often  see  a  vulgar 
tiste,  and  a  miserably  neglected  domestic 
system.  Is  this,  Corinua,  the  nation  you 
prefer  above  all  others  ?  is  this  the  coun- 
try whose  loud  applauses  are  so  neces- 
sary to  vou  that  all  other  destinies 
appear  silent  by  the  side  of  these  brave 
vociferators  ?  Who  can  flatter  hittjseHf 
in  being  so   happy  *b  to    detacb  you 
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from  such  tumultuous  scenes  ?  you  pos- 
sess great  incongruity  of  character — you 
are  profound  in  your  sentiments,  hut  su- 
perficial in  your  tastes  ;  independant  by 
the  dictates  of  a  lofty  spirit,  hut  at  the 
same  time,  enslaved  by  your  eccentricity 
of'  object,  competent  to  love  but  one, 
yet  standing  in  need  of  the  admiration, 
the  love  of  many.  You  are  a  magician^ 
who  alternately  sooth,  and  perturb,  the 
object  of  your  exorcism.  You  ascend  to 
sublimity,  from  those  regions  where  you 
arc  incomparable  to  the  empyrean,  where 
you  are  blended  with  a  crowd.  Corinna, 
O,  Corinna,  no  one  can  hesitate  at  once 
to  love  and  fear  you. 

"Nelvil.*' 

Corimia,  on  perusing  this  letter,  was 
offended  at  the  inveterate  prej  udices  which 
Oswald  still  manifestly  retained  against 
her  country.  At  the  same  time,  she  had 
the  perspicuity  to  perceive  that  he  was 
chagrined  at  what  passed  at  the  fete^  aad 
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chagrined  at  what  passed  at  the  fetc.  and 
still  more  at  her  refusing  to  see  him  since 
the  subsequent  conversation  :  this  reflec- 
tion not  a  little  alleviated  the  painful  sen- 
sations which  many  points  in  this  letter 
had  created.  She  hesitated  some  time,  or, 
at  least,  appeared  to  hesitate,  with  respect 
to  the  line  of  conduct  she  should  observe 
on  the  occasion.  She  certainly  wished 
to  see  him,  as  before  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  felt  much  distressed  that  he  should 
imagine  she  wished  to  marry  him.  Not 
only  from  the  consideration  that  her 
fortune  was,  at  least,  equal  to  his,  but 
that  she  had  it  in  her  power,  by  reveal- 
ing her  name,  to  shew  it  was  nought  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Lord  Nelvil.  Never- 
theless, the  remarkable  and  independent 
system  of  life  she  had  adopted,  should 
have  removed  her  from  all  matrimonial 
connections ;  and  certainly  she  would 
have  repelled  the  idea,  if  her  predilection 
had  not  rendered  her  blind  to  all  the  un- 
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favourable  circumstances  she  would  have 
encountered,  by  marrying  an  English* 
man^  and  forsaking  Italy. 

\Vc  easily  sacrifice  pride^   where  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  are  at   issue;  but 
worldly  appearances  or  interests  are  to  be 
attended  to  :    they  therefore  present  an 
obstacle,  as  they  presume  that  no  body 
whom   we    love     makes    a   sacrifice   by 
uniting  himself  to  us;  it  is,  of  course^ 
impossible    to    shew,    in    that    respect, 
any  dereliction   of    sentiment.      Corinna 
could  not  resolve  to  break  with  Oswald, 
fondly  persuading  herself  that  she  could 
see  him  in  future,  and  conceal  those  im 
pressions  he  had  made  upon  her  heart.   In 
this  view  she  had  determined,  in  answer- 
ing his  letter,  strictly  to  confine  herself 
to  a  vindicatetion  of  the  Italian  nation 
from  the   unjust   aspersions  he  had  cast 
upon  it,  and   to  discuss  that  topic  as  if 
it  were  the  sole  one  that  interested  her. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  most  efTectual  mode  in 
Ob 
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which  a  woman  of  elevatefl  mind  and 
spirit  can  endeavour  to  retain  her  dignity 
and  self-possession. 

CORINNA    TO    LORD    NELVIL. 

Jail.  25,  1795. 
*'  MY    LORO^ 

'*  IF  your  letter  had  concerned  nought 
but  myself,  I  should  not  have  attempted 
a  justification.  My  character  is  known 
to  the  worlds  though  perhaps  I  may  not 
entirely  comprehend  it  myself :  nor  could 
it  be  adequately  known  from  any  descrip- 
tion! should  undertake  to  give  of  it.  That 
reserve^  so  apparently  ijraught  with  virtue, 
which  distinguishes  the  English  ladies^ 
and  that  art,  so  full  of  grace,  which  the 
French  ladies  possess,  believe  me,  often 
serves  to  conceal  the  half  of  what  passes 
in  the  souls  of  either  :  and  that  which 
you  arc  pleased  to  call  magic  in  me,  is 
nothing  bui  an  artless  freedom,  which 
sometimes  exposes  a  variety  of  sentiments 
and     thoughts,    partly     opposing     each 
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other^  and  fbr  whicli  no  pains  are  taken  to 
make    appear   uniform    and    consistent. 
When  such  uniformity  exists^  it  is  always 
fictitious — ^the   far  greater   part  of  real 
characters    are    devious    and   irregular. 
But^   my  Lord^   it  is  not,   I  assure  you^ 
respecting  myself  I  mean  to  write,   but 
of  that  injured  nation  you  have  so  cruelly 
aspersed.     Can  it  be  my  affection  for  my 
friends  that  has  inspired  you  with  such 
▼iolent  animosity  ?     You  know  me  too 
well  to  be  jealous  of  any  one ;   indeed 
I  am  not  so  proud  to  imagine,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  such  a  feeling  tends  to  render 
you  so  manifestly  unjust.     You  express 
yourself  of  the   Italians  just   as    all   fo- 
reigners are  spoken  of,  namely,  from  im- 
pressions received  at  first  sight !   But  you 
must  consider  the  character  of  a   nation 
more  deeply,  which  has  experienced  such 
a    diversity    of    grand    and    interesting 
epochs.     Whence  comes  it,  I  would  ask, 
that  this  nation  has  been,  under  the  Ro- 
mans^ the  most  military  of  all  others-— 
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the  most  jealous  of  her  liberties  among 
the  republics  of  the  middle  ages — and, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  science,  literature, 
and  art  ?  Has  she  not,  therefore,  courted 
glory  under  all  its  forms  ?  And  if  now 
she  boasts  not  its  possession,  why  not  im- 
pute the  change  to  political  circum- 
stances ?  since  you  must  be  aware,  that, 
in  other  circumstances,  Italy  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  is  at  present. 

"I  know  not  whether  I  be  wrong, 
but  I  must  say  that  the  injustice  suffered 
by  the  Italians  induces  me  almost  to  pity 
their  fate.  The  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
conquered,  have  lacerated  the  bosom  of 
Italy  : — that  fine  country,  unceasingly, 
the  object  of  their  ambition  :  and  fo- 
reigners, most  illiberally,  have  uniform- 
ly ascribed  to  this  country,  as  inhe- 
rent, those  faults  which  are  solely  at- 
tributable  to   its    unfortunate    circum- 
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stances.  Europe  has  received  from  Italy 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  although  she  is 
no  longer  blessed  with  her  preference, 
Italy  still  occasionally  contests  that  last 
species  of  glory  permitted  to  nations  des- 
titute of  military  prowess,  and  bereft  of 
political  liberty, — viz.  that  of  excelling 
in  science  and  in  art. 

*'  It  is  so  true  that  political  govern- 
ment forms  the  character  of  a  nation, 
that  in  Italy  a  remarkable  diflference 
in  manners  and  character  may  be  per- 
ceived between  those  of  the  various 
states  of  which  it  consists.  The  Pied- 
montese,  who  form  a  nation  within  them- 
selves, possess  a  more  military  spirit  than 
any  other  part  of  Italy.  The  Floren- 
tines, who  have  enjoyed  liberty,  or  sove- 
reigns of  a  liberal  character,  are  mild 
and  intelligent.  The  Venetians  and  Ge- 
noese have  evinced  themselves  capable  of 
political  discrimination,  because  the  ge- 
nius of  their  government  is  republican. 
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though  aristocratic.     The  Milanese  are 
more  sincere;,   inafmwc!^   as  great  influx 
from  Northern  climes  to  that  quarter  has 
left   therein    much    of  their    character. 
Neapolitans  may  easily  be  rendered  war- 
like, because  they  have  long  been  united, 
under  a  regular,  though  imperfect,  go- 
vernment.    The    Roman  nobility,  desti- 
tute of  either  political  or  military  occu-- 
pation,  would  naturally  become  ignorant 
or    idle.     Birt   the   ecclesiastical   spirit^ 
possessing  both  a  character   and  occupa- 
tion, has  greatly  the  advantage  over  that 
of  nobility.    The  Papal  government  re- 
«pects  not  distinction  of  birth,  such  being 
contrary  to  the  elective  spirit  of  its  con- 
stitution :  this  produces  a  sort  ofpracticai 
liberality,  not  in  idea  only,  but  in  nia»i- 
ners  which  renders  Rome  the  most  auree- 
able  residence  for    those    who  are    not^ 
inspired  by  ambition,  and  who  have  no 
prospect  of  advancing  their  fortunes  in 
the  world. 
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"  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  are 
more  easily  modi&ed  by  institution  than 
those  of  the  north.  Tli«  indolence  of 
the  former  vergeg  into  residual ion^  and 
naiure  presents  them  ^»ith  enjoyments 
which  readiiy  consoles  them  £or  tlie  ab« 
sence  of  political  advantages.  Notwith- 
•tanding  society  n  less  refined  than  in^ 
HMUiy  otiier  comitries,  there  is  certainly 
no  small  decree  of  corruption  in  Italy, 
You  may  perceive  somevshat  of  an  al- 
most savage  impetuosity  in  her  people-— 
Rotwit'  standing  the  great  apparent  sub- 
tlety of  their  minds  :  this  subtlety,  how- 
ever, resembles  that  which  a  hunter  dis- 
plays in  the  surprise  of  his  prey.  Indo- 
lent people  are  capable  of  great  decep- 
tion :  they  possess  a  suavity  of  manner, 
which  aids  them  io  dissemble,  if  neces- 
sary, even  their  anger  ;  and  by  their  or- 
dinary manners  can  well  disguise  fortu- 
itous circumstances. 

y  The  Italians  are  siacerc  aud  faithful 
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in  their  private  relations.     Interest  and 
ambition  possess  great  sway,  but  pride 
and   vanity    comparatively    little.      The 
distinctions  of  rank  are  of  trifling  avail 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  of  that 
variation  in   society  or    fashion,    which 
aflbrds  grounds  for  journalists  to  describe 
in  detail.      These   sources  of    habitual 
dissimulation  exist  not  among  them : — 
when  they  deceive  their  enemies  and  their 
rivals,  it  is  because  they  consider  them  as 
in  a  state  of  war  ;  but  in  peace  and  conci- 
liation they  are  open  and  ingenuous.     It 
is  this  very  ingenuousness  that  gives  rise 
to  those    failings    of    which    you  com- 
plain.     The    women    unceasingly    hear 
the  passion  of  love  :  living  in  the  midst 
of  seduction,  and  of  examples  of  illicit 
intercourse,  they  dissemble  not  their  feel- 
ings in  that  respect ;  and  thus,  blending 
with   gallantry  a  j)ortion  of   innocence, 
they  pay  no  regard  to  ridicule,  especial- 
ly to   that  which  general    society  may 
throw    upon    them.      Some  are   so  ig- 
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noranf,  that  they  cannot  write,  and 
they  freely  acknowledge  it.  They  an- 
swer a  morning  billet,  by  means  of  their 
amanuenses  in  great  form,  and  in  an 
appropriate  style.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  those  who  are  educated, 
you  will  find  professors  in  the  acade- 
mies, that  give  lessons  publicly,  deco- 
rated with  black  scarves:  should  you 
laugh  at  such  an  exhibition,  their  an- 
swers would  be — "  Ii  it  it\j\iriou8  to  un- 
derstand Greek  ?  Is  it  disgracefnl  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  by  one's  exertions? 
Why  do  you  laugh  at  a  thing  so  na- 
tural?" 

''  Shall  we  now,  my  lord,  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  a  still  more  delicate 
subject?  Shall  I  attempt  to  develope 
the  causes  of  the  modern  Italians  evin- 
cing so  little  military  spirit  ?  They 
certainly  risque  their  lives  from  impulses 
of  either  love  or  hatred,  with  very  little 
hesitation ;  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
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poniard  in  either  case^  astonish  or  alarm 
no  one.     They  fear  not  deaths  when  the 
impulse  of  natural  passion  causes  them 
to  brave  it ;  but  they  often^  it  must  be 
acknowledged,    prefer    life   to   conside- 
rations of  political  interest,  which  aftect 
them   but  little,  as  politically  speaking, 
they  have  no  country.     Even  the  honour- 
able  spirit  of  chivalry^  has   little  influ- 
ence in  a  nation,  where  the  sentiment,  o» 
state  of  society  which  formed  it,  exists 
Jio  longer.     And  it  is  as  little  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  in  such  a  disorganization 
of  all   the  public  powers,  that  the  wo- 
men  should  assume  the  ascendant  over 
the  other  sex ;  and,  perbaps,  they  possess 
more  of  those  qualities  which  create  ad- 
miration and  respect.     At  the  same  time, 
their  conduct  towards  them  is  fraugh|t 
with   delicacy  and    devotion.     In    Eng- 
land, the  domestic  virtues  constitute  the 
glory  and   happiness  of  the  wives:  but, 
if  there  are  countries,  where  love  more 
frequently  sub&ists  in  other  than  iu  ma- 
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trimonuil  connections,    Italy  is   that  of 
m\1  others,    where  the  happiness   of  the 
women  is  the  most  attended  to.     Though 
the  men  very  often  transgress  the  dictates 
jof  morality,  they  are  just,    nay,  gene- 
rous in  portioning  their  attentions  :  they 
consider    themselves   as    more    culpable 
than  the  women,  when  they  break  their 
rows  of  love ;  because  the  latter  make 
greater  sacrifices,  and  lose  more.      Thay 
thmk  that  in  the  code  of  the  aflTcctions, 
the  most  criminal  are  those  who  cause 
the   greatest   evil ;    when    the   men   act 
wrongfully,  it  is  through  vicious  incli- 
nation ;  when  the  women,  it  is  through 
weakness  :  so  they  seem  to  regard  it.     In 
societies,  at  once  rigorous  and  debauch- 
ed, where  fault-,  followed  by  misfortunes, 
are  deeimxl    uiipardouable,    women   are 
the  more  severely  treaited ;  but  in  coun- 
tries, where  public  opinion  has  no  influ- 
ence, a  more  indulgent  syi>tem  aaturallj 
prevails. 
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"  The  ideas  of  consideration  and  dij*'- 
nity,  are  much  less  powerful^  and  even 
much  less  known,  I  grant  you,  in  Italy, 
than  any  where  else.  The  absence  of 
political  society,  and  of  public  opi- 
nion, are  the  causes:  but,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  perfidy  of  the  Italians,  I  maintain 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  wherein 
there  exists  more  unaffected  good  nature. 
Ih  all  that  regards  vanityj  this  good  na- 
ture is  such,  that  although  the  country 
of  which  foreigners  speak  the  most  un* 
favourably,  there  is  none  where  they 
meet  so  favourable  a  reception.  The 
Italians  have  been  reproached  with  too 
great  a  proneness  to  flattery  ;  in  this  view 
it  must  be  said,  that  in  most  instances 
that  which  may  appear  as  flattery,  pro- 
ceeds not  from  interested  consideration, 
but  from  an  ardent  desire  to  please, 
which  renders  them  prodigal  of  their 
praises ;  they  are  inspired  by  a  real  dc- 
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sire  of  obliging ;  and  their  language  in 
tJiat  respect  is  not  belied  by  their  habi- 
tual conduct.  They  are  sometimes  faith- 
ful to  their  friendships,  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  even  where  it 
is  necessary  to  encounter  peril,  or 
meet  adversity.  Of  this,  however,  I 
admit  comparatively,  a  small  number  are 
capable;  but  many  other  countries,  as 
well  as  Italy,  are  liable  to  a  similar  re- 
mark. 

**  The  Italians  partake  even  of  an  ori- 
ental lassitude,  but  there  are  no  men  in 
existence,  more  active  or  persevering, 
when  their  passions  are  once  excited. 
The  very  women,  indolent  as  you  have 
perceived,  as  the  Sultanas  of  the  Se- 
raglio, are  capable,  on  the  spur  of  oc- 
casion, of  the  most  astonishing  action. 
There  is  somewhat  mysterious  in  the 
Italian  character  and  imagination.  You 
may  perceive  in  it  alternately,  the  most 
unexpected  traits  of  generosity  and  friend- 
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ship,  and  the  most  gloomy  and  fearful 
proofs   of   hatred    and   vengeance.      la 
Italy  there  is  no  ohject  for  emulation. 
Life  is  there  little  more  than  a  crouded 
dream,  under  a  celestial   sky :  but,  give 
these  people  a  substantial  object,  and  yot* 
would  see  in  mx  months,  that  all  would 
learn,    and  all   understand;  this  remark? 
certainly  includes  the  women :  but  why  in- 
struct these,  since  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  know  nothing  ?  They  may  perhaps, 
isolate    their   hearts,    while   cultivating 
their  understandings;  but  these  women 
would  speedily  become  worthy  of  supe- 
rior men,  did  such  become  the  object  of 
their  tenderness.     Here  all  sleep;  but  in 
a  region,  where  every  important  interest 
slumbers,     repose     and    inconsciousness 
arc  more  respectable   than  a  little  vain 
agitation,  for  paltry  or  insignificant  ob- 
jects. 

"  Literature  itself  languishes  here,  for 
those  sources  whence  it  should  spring. 


tre  not  supplied  by  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant  circumstances.  But,  let  ine  ask« 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  has  not'.* 
[taly  testified  as  great,  if  not  a  greater 
idmiratiou,  than  any  other  country 
for  letters,  and  the  .  fine  arts  ?  We 
know  from  historical  records,  that  the 
Popes,  the  Ronian  princes,  and  the  peo- 
>le,  have  uniformly  rendered  to  eminent 
painters,  to  poets,  and  to  writers  of  me- 
rit, the  most  distingu ished  homage.  This 
^thusiasm  for  genuine  talent,  my  lord,  I 
ivow  to  be  one  of  the  principal  consider- 
rations  which  attaches  me  to  this  country. 
[  16. )  Here  are  found  no  attempts  to 
?heck  the  imagination,  to  discourage 
wit,  or  powers  vested  in  a  general  me- 
liocrity,  to  thwart  or  frustrate  the  pro- 
iuctions  of  natural  genius,  Here^  an 
dea,  a  sentiment,  a  felicitous  expres- 
iion,  in  a  manner  electrifies  a  crowd  of 
luditors.  Talent,  which  here  holds  the 
irst  rank,  excites  at  the  same  time,  no 
iioall  portion  of  envy.     Pergolese  wa* 
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assassinated,  on  account  of  that  exqui- 
site composition  of  his  Stabat.  Gior- 
gione  armed  himself  with  a  cuirass^  when 
he  was  obliged  to  paint  in  public :  this 
violent  jealousy  which  talent  creates 
amongst  us,  renders  it  powerful  in  other 
countries,  at  the  same  time  this  jealousy 
here,  degrades  not  its  object;  this  jea- 
lousy can  hate,  proscribe,  annihilate, 
and  nevertheless,  blending  fanaticism 
with  admiration^  it  still  excites  that  ge- 
nius which  it  persecutes.  In  short,  when 
we  behold  such  a  portion  of  life  en- 
closed in  so  limited  a  circle,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments of  all  kinds,  we  cannot  avoid,  at 
least  I  feel  so,  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
the  fate  of  a  people,  who  inhale  with 
avidity,  the  small  portion  of  ether, 
which  imagination  causes  to  penetrate 
those  inclosures  which  confine  them. 

*'  These  obstacles  are  such,  I  deny  it 
not,  that  men  in  Italy  can  now  rarely. 
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if  at  all,  acquire  that  degree  of  self-im- 
portance, and  of  dignity,  which  distin- 
guishes men  of  free  and  military  nations. 
I  shall  acknowledge,  if  you  insist  on  it. 
my  lord,  that  the  character  of  those 
nations,  is  more  capable  of  inspiring  their 
women  with  sentiments  of  enthusiasm, 
and  of  love.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  impossible,  that  a  really  brave  man, 
austere,  and  dignified,  can  unite  in  his 
person  all  those  qualities  which  create 
love,  without  also  possessing  those  which 
promise  to  ensure  happiness. 

"  CoRlNNA." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THIS  letter  of  Corinna  induced  Os- 
wald a  second  time  to  repent  his  deter- 
mination to  endeavour  to  forget  her.  The 
amiable  softness  and  sublime  dignity  with 
which  she  obviated  the  severe  language 
which  had  escaped  from  him,  excited 
his  fondest  admiration.  A  superiority  so 
great,  so  simple,  so  well  founded,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  transcend  all  ordinary 
considerations.  He  had  previously  felt 
that  Corinna  was  by  no  means  a  feeble, 
timid,  irresolute  woman,  nor  destitute  of 
those  qualities  or  sentiments  with  which 
he  wished  her  gifted,  whom  he  should 
desire  as  his  companion  for  life;  the  re- 
collection of  Lucilia,  such  as  he  had  seen 
her  at  the  age  of  twelve,  accorded  more 
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^vith  this  idea ;  but  in  what  could  she 
compare  with  Corinna?  Could  the  ordi- 
nary rules  and  considerations  be  applied 
to  one  who  united  in  her  person  so  many 
various  qualifications  of  sensibility  and 
genius.  Corinna  was  a  very  miracle  in 
nature;  but  this  miracle  must  have  been 
produced  in  favour  of  Oswald  alone ; 
for  so  he  flattered  himself.  But  what 
was  her  real  name,  and  what  was  her 
condition  in  life  ?  What  would  her  fu- 
ture line  of  conduct  be  if  he  declared  his 
intention  of  marrying  her  ?  All  was  yet 
in  obscurity ;  and  although  the  enthu- 
siasm which  Oswald  felt  for  Corinna  per- 
suaded her  that  he  was  determined  to 
marry  her,  yet  the  idea  that  the  life  of 
Corrinna  had  not  been  altogether  irre- 
proachable, and  that  such  a  marriage 
would  have  been  condemned  by  his  fa- 
ther, frequently  harrowed  up  his  soul, 
and  threw  him  into  the  most  painful 
anxiety. 
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He  was  not  so  downcast  with  sorrow 
as  at  the  time  when  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  Corinna ;  but  he  no  longer  felt  that 
sort  of  composure  which  exists  even  in 
the  midst  of  repentance,  when  our  whole 
life  is  consecrated  to  the  expiation  of  a 
great  crime.  Formerly  he  was  not  afraid 
to  abandon  himself  to  his  recollections, 
however  bitter  they  were;  but  now  he 
shunned  those  long  and  profound  reveries 
which  might  awaken  him  to  what  was 
passing  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
prepared,  however,  for  visiting  Corinna, 
in  order  to  thank  her  for  her  letter,  and 
obtain  forgiveness  for  that  which  he  had 
written,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Edgermond, 
a  relation  of  the  young  Lucilia,  enter 
his  apartment. 

He  was  a  worthy  Englisli  gentleman, 
who  had  lived  almost  all  his  life  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  where  he  had  an 
estate  ;  he  had  those  principles  and  pre- 
judices which  make  a  man  appear  what  is 
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llcd   old   fashioned  in  every  country  ; 

»d  those  prejudices  are  beneficial^  when 
things  are  as  they  should  be  ;  such  men 

Mr.  Edgermond,  therefore,  that  is  io 
say,  the  partisans  of  the  established  order 
of  things,  although  strongly  and  even 
obstinately  attached  to  their  habits^ 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as 
enlightened  and  rational  beings. 

Lord  Nelvil  started  upon  hearing  Mr. 
Edgermoiid's  name  announced  :  all  his 
recollections  as  it  were,  crowded  upon 
him  at  once ;  but  it  immediately  came 
into  his  head,  that  Lady  Edgermond,  Lu- 
c ilia's  mother,  had  sent  her  relation  to 
reproach  him,  and  that  she  was  therefore 
anxious  to  eontroul  his  independence. 
This  idea  restored  all  his  firmness,  and 
he  received  Mr.  Edgermond  with  ex- 
treme coolness.  He  was  wrong  in  giving 
him  this  reception,  however,  for  Mr. 
Edgermond  had  not  the  smallest  object 
to  serve  by  visiting  him.    He  was  travel- 
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ling  through  Italy  on  account  of  his 
health,  taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
hunting,  and  drinking  to  King  George 
and  old  England ;  he  was  a  very  honest 
man,  and  he  also  possessed  much  more 
genius  and  talent  than  his  appearance  de- 
noted. He  was  English  in  every  thing  ; 
not  only  as  much  an  Englishman  as  he 
should  be,  but  also  more  so  than  one 
could  have  wished  him  to  have  been  ; — 
following  in  all  countries  the  customs 
peculiar  to  his  own — living  with  En- 
glishmen only — never  conversing  with 
foreigners,  not  from  disdain,  but  from 
a  kind  of  repugnance  against  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  from  a  timidity,  even  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  which  rendered  him  shy  of 
forming  new  acquaintances. 

*'  I  am  delighted  at  seeing  you,"  said 
he  to  Lord  Nelvil  ;  "  I  am  going  to 
Naples  in  fifteen  days — shall  I  meet 
with  you  there  ?  I  should  like  it  much, 
as  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  in 
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Italy,  my  regiment  being  about  to  em- 
bark immediately." — ''  Your  regiment!" 
repeated  Lord  Nelvil,  and  he  blushed, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  leave 
of  absence  himself  for  a  year,  bis  own 
regiment  not  being  to  be  employed  before 
that  time;  but  he  blushed  to  think  that 
Corinna  had  made  him  forgetful  even  of 
bis  duty.  "  Your  regiment,"  continued 
Mr.  Edgermond,  "  will  not  be  sent  upon 
service  so  soon;  you  may,  therefore,  re-es- 
tablish your  health  here  without  inquiet- 
ude; I  saw  toy  young  cousin  before  I  left 
England,  who,  I  believe,  interests  you 
much;  she  is  more  charming  than  ever;  and 
in  a  year  hence,  when  you  return,  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  be  the  finest  woman  in 
England."  Lord  Nelvil  was  silent,  and 
Mr.  Edgermond  held  his  tongue  also. 
They  then  made  use  of  some  laconic  ex- 
pressions of  good  will,  and  Mr.  Edger- 
mond departed ;  on  his  way  out,  he 
turned  back,  and  said,  ^''  Apropos,  my 
lord,  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  far 
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vour ;  I  am  told  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Corinna,  and  although  I 
am  not  fond  of  forming  new  acquaint- 
ances, yet  I  am  very  curious  to  see  her." 
'^  I  shall  ask  Corinna's  permission  to  in- 
troduce you  to  her,  since  you  desire  it,'* 
said  Oswald.  "  Let  me  hear  her  sing, 
or  see  her  dance,  some  day  or  other,  be- 
fore us,"  replied  Mr.  Edgermond.  "  Co- 
rinna,"  said  Lord  Nelvil,  ''  does  not  ex- 
hibit her  talents  in  this  manner  to  stran- 
gers ;  she  is  our  equal  in  every  respect." 
"  Pardon  my  mistake/'  returned  Mr. 
Edgermond  ;  "^  as  she  has  never  been 
known  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Corinna,  and  as  she  has  lived  six-and- 
twenty  years  alone,  without  any  one  of 
her  family  attending  her^  I  thought  she 
lived  by  her  talents,  and  cheerfully  took 
everyopportunity  of  making  them  known." 
^'  Her  fortune,"  answered  Lord  Nelvil 
sharply,  "'  is  completely  independent, 
and  her  mind  is  still  more  so."  Mr.  Ed- 
germond was  sorry  that  he  had  mentioned 
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her  name,  when  he  saw  that  the  suhject 
interested  Oswald.  The  English,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  have  the  most  discre- 
tion and  prudence  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  true  affections. 

Mr.    Edgcrmond    went    away.     Lord 
NeWil,   when  left  alone,  could  not  help 
exclaiming  to  himself,   "  I  must  marry 
Corinna — I    must   be   her   protector,  in 
order  that  no  person  in  future  may  des- 
pise her.     I  shall  give  her  what  little  I 
have  to  bestow — a  rank,  a  name;  while 
she,  in  return,   will  overwhelm   me,  in 
her  own  person,  with  all  the  happiness 
the  world   can  bestow."     In  this  dispo- 
sition he  hastened   to   Corinna,  and   he 
never  visited  her  with  a  milder  sentiment 
of  hope  and  love  ;  but  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse of  timidity,  he  began  the  conver- 
sation, in  order  to  gain  courage,  by  some 
insignificant    question,    nnd    among  the 
rest  he  asked  permission  to  introduce  Mr, 
Edgermond :  at  the  mention  of  this  name, 
p  5 
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Corinna  was  visibly  agitated^  and  refused 
his  request  with  a  faltering  accent.     Os- 
wald was  confounded^  and  said   to  her, 
*'  I  once  thought  that  in  a  house  where 
you  receive  so  much  company^  the  title 
of  being  my  friend  would  be  no  cause 
of  exclusion." — ''  Be  not  oflfended,  mj 
lord/'  replied  Corinna,   "  believe  me,  I 
have  very  powerful  reasons  for  not  con- 
senting to  your  request. "  ''  And  will  you 
tell    me    your    reasons?"  said    Oswald. 
"  Impossible!"   cried    Corinna,     ''  Im- 
possible!"— ''Beit  so  !"  said  Oswald, and 
the  violence  of  his  emotion  choking  his 
utterance,   he   would   have   gone  away. 
Corinna  then   burst  into  tears,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  English  :   ''In  the  name 
of  God,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  break  my 
heart,  do  not  Iravc  nie  ! " 

These  words,  and  that  accent,  har- 
rowed up  Oswald's  soul,  and  he  sat  down 
again,  at  some  distance  from  Corinna, 
his  head  resting  against  an  alabaster  vase 
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which   adorned  her  apartment :  he  then 
said  to  her  hastily,   '^  Cruel  woman,  you 
<'c  that  I  love  you — you  see  that  twenty 
times  a  d«ty  I  am  ready  to  offer  you  ray 
hand  and  my  life,  and  yet  you  will  not 
tell  me  who  you  are  !     Tell  me,  Corinna, 
tell  me,"  he  repeated,  stretching  out  h\< 
hand  to  her  with   an   expression  of  the 
most    melting     sensibility — ''  Oswald," 
cried   Corinna,   *'   Oswald,    you    do  not 
know  what  harm  you  are  doing  me.     li 
I  were  foolish  enough  to  tell  you  all,  you 
would    no    longer    love  me." — "   Great 
God  !'*  he  replied,   ''  What  have  you  to 
reveal?"     ''  Nothing  which  renders  me 
unworthy  of  you  ;    but   some  accidents 
and  differences  between  our  tastes,  our 
opinions,  which   have  hitherto   existed, 
would  exist  no  longer.     Do  not  require 
me  to  make  you  acquainted — some  day, 
perhaps,  if  you  love  me  suflSciently — if — • 
ah  !   I  do  not  know  what  I  say,"  conti- 
nued Corinna — ''  you   shall    know   all  ; 
but  do  not  abar^doa  roe  before  bearing 
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me.  Promise  in  the  name  of  your  fatiieir, 
who  h  now  in  heaven*' — Do  not  mention 
that  name/*  cried  Lord  Nelvil.  ''  Do  you 
know  if  he  will  unite  or  separate  us  .^ 
Do  you  think  he  consents  to  our  union? 
If  you  think  so^  tell  me,  and  I  shall 
no  longer  be  distracted.  One  day  I 
shall  tell  you  what  my  miserable  life  has 
been>  but  at  present  witness  in  what  state 
you  put  me  !"  In  fact  his  forehead  was 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  his  visage 
was  pale,  and  his  lips  faltered  in  articu- 
lating these  last  words.  Corinna  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  holding  his  hands 
in  hers,  gently  recalled  him  to  his  senses. 
'^  My  dear  Oswald/'  slie  said  to  him, 
''  ask  Mr.  Edgermond  if  he  was  ever  in 
Northumberland,  or  at  least,  if  he  was 
there  five  years  ago ;  if  he  answers  in  the 
negative,  you  may  bring  him  here." — 
Oswald  looked  stedfastly  at  Corinna  ;  she 
held  down  her  head,  and  was  silent. 
Lord  Nelvil  answered,  ''  I  shall  do  what 
you  desire  me,"  and  he  went  away. 
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When  he  got  home  he  "was  distracted 
with  conjectures  as  to  Corinna 's  secret; 
it  appeared  evident  to  him^  that  she  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  England, 
and  that  her  name  and  family  must  be 
known  there.  But  what  motive  induced 
her  to  conceal  them,  and  why  had  she 
quitted  England^  if  she  had  once  been 
settled  there  ?  These  various  questions 
agitated  Oswald  considerably;  he  was 
convinced  that  nothing  wrong  could  be 
discovered  in  the  life  of  Corinna ;  but 
he  dreaded  lest  there  might  be  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  which  might 
render  her  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  what  he  suspected  most  was  that  she 
had  been  traduced  in  England.  He  was 
proof  against  the  disapprobation  of  every 
othei  country ;  but  the  memory  of  his 
father  was  so  deeply  interwoven  with  his 
ideas  of  his  own,  that  these  two  sen- 
timents mutually  increased  with  each 
other.  Oswald  learnt  from  Mr.  Edger- 
mond  that  he  had  been  in  Northumber- 
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land,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
year  preceding,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
mised to  conduct  him  that  evening  to 
Corinna.  He  went  first  himself,  in  order 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  notions  Mr.  Ed- 
germond  entertained  respecting  her,  and 
begged  her  to  make  him  feel,  by  her  cool 
and  reserved  deportment,  how  much  he 
was  deceived. 

"  If  I  have  your  permission,"  replied 
Corinna,  "  T  shall  behave  towards  him 
as  I  do  to  all  the  world  ;  if  he  desires  to 
hear  me,  I  shall  deliver  an  extempore 
effusion  before  him.  In  short,  I  shall 
displaj^  myself  such  as  I  am,  and  I  think 
that  he  will  perceive  the  dignity  of  my 
mind  equally  well  through  a  simplicity 
of  conduct,  as  if  I  assumed  a  constrained 
and  affected  appearance." — ^'  Yes,  Co- 
rinna," answered  Oswald,  ''  you  are 
right.  Ah  !  how  improper  it  would  be 
to  disguise  your  own  natural  genius  ! " — 
Mr.  Edgermond  arrived  at  this  moment, 
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with  the  rest  of  the  company.  At  the 
hegiiiaii^  of  the  evenings  Lord  Nehil 
placed  himself  beside  Cerinna  ;  and,  with 
an  interest  which  resembled,  at  one  and 
lie  same  time,  the  lover  and  the  friend, 
he  said  every  thing  that  could  inspire  her 
with  self-esteem.  He  soon  saw,  with 
great  joy,  an  end  to  all  his  inquietudes; 
Coriuna  captivated  Mr.  Edgermond  all  at 
once,  not  only  by  her  wit  and  her  beauty, 
but  by  inspiring  him  with  that  sentiment 
of  esteem  which  sincere  characters  always 
obtain  from  honest  ones ;  and  when  he 
ventured  to  ask  her  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject of  her  choice,  he  did  so  with  as 
much  respect  as  earnestness.  She  con- 
sented in  an  instant,  and  thus  taught 
him  that  this  favour  had  its  price,  in- 
dependent of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

She  had  so  keen  a  desire  io  please  a 
countryman  of  Oswald's,  and  a  man,  too, 
who,    from  the  respect  he  commanded. 
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must  have  influenced  Oswald's  opinion 
when  her  name  was  mentioned  between 
them^  that  this  sentiment  inspired 
her  with  a  timidity  which  was  new  to 
her;  she  would  have  begun^  but  her 
emotion  prevented  her.  Oswald  was 
chagrined  because  she  did  not  display 
herself  in  all  her  superiority  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  held  down  his  head,  and 
his  confusion  was  so  evident,  that  Corin- 
na,  solely  occupied  by  the  effect  she  pro- 
duced upon  him,  lost  more  and  more  that 
presence  of  mind  necessary  for  an  extem- 
pore effusion.  At  last,  finding  that  she 
hesitated,  that  her  words  came  from  her 
memory,  and  not  from  her  sentiment, 
and  that  she  neither  described  what  she 
thought,  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  said 
to  Mr.  Edgermond  :  —  '*  Pardon  me,  if 
timidity  has  for  once  deprived  me  of  my 
talents,  my  friends  know  that  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  felt  beneath  myself,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  last,  perhaps,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  sigh. 
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Oswald  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Corinna's  weakness.  Hitherto  he  had 
always  seen  her  imagination  and  her  ge- 
nius triumph  over  her  aflfections,  and 
raise  up  her  soul  at  the  time  it  was  most 
cast  down.  Upon  this  occasion^  the 
sentiment  she  felt  had  completely  siibju- 
gated  her  mind  ;  and  Oswald  was  so 
closely  interested  in  Corinna's  glory, 
that  he  felt  as  much  as  she  herself  did  on 
the  occasion.  As  he  was  certain,  how- 
ever, that  on  another  day  she  would 
shine  with  that  lustre  which  was  natural 
to  her,  he  consoled  himself  with  that  re- 
flection, and  her  fair  image  reigned  more 
strongly  than  ever  in  his  heart. 


BOOK  VII. 


ITALIAN    LITERATURE-. 

CHAPTER  I. 

LORD  NELVIL  was  extremely  anx- 
ious that  Mr.  Edgermond  should  ei)joy  the 
conversation  of  Corinna.  The  following 
day  the  same  society  assembled  at  her 
house ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  her  to 
speakj  he  turned  the  conversation  upon 
the  subject  of  Italian  literature,  and 
roused  her  natural  vivacity,  by  affirming 
that  England  possessed  a  greater  number 
of  true  poets,  and  superior  in  point  of 
energy  and  sensibility,  to  all  those 
which  Italv  could  boast. 
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'•'  At  first/*  answered  Corinna,  ''  fo- 
reigners were  only  acquainted,  for  the 
most  part,  with  our  pods  of  the  first  or- 
der ;  such  as  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto^ 
Guarini,  Tasso,  and  Melastasio;  while  wc 
have  several  others :  Chiabrera,  Guidi, 
Felicaja,  Paridi,  &c. ;  without  reckoniog 
Saimazarius,  Politian,  &c.  who  have 
written  in  Latin  w  ith  much  genius ;  and 
all  unite  the  charms  of  harmony  in  their 
verses,  all  of  them  know  how  to  intro- 
duce the  wonders  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of 
nature,  into  the  pictures  represented  by 
words.  Without  doubt,  there  is  not  in 
our  poets  that  profound  melancholy,  that 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which 
characterizes  your's;  but  does  not  this 
kind  of  superiority  belong  to  philosophi- 
cal writers  rather  than  to  poets  ?  The 
brilliant  melody  of  the  Italian  agrees 
better  with  the  lustre  of  external  objects 
than  with  meditation.  Our  language 
would  be  more  proper  for  painting  fury 
than  sadness,  because  mournful  sentiraent<i 
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require  expressions  more  metaphysical, 
while  the  desire  of  vengeance  animates 
the  imagination,  and  banishes  grief.  Ce- 
sarotti  has  made  the  best  and  the  most 
elegant  translation  of  Ossian  that  wc 
know ;  but  it  seems,  on  reading  it,  that 
the  words  themselves  have  an  air  of  festi- 
vity which  contrasts  with  the  dismal 
ideas  the}'  are  intended  to  convey.  We 
allow  ourselves  to  be  charmed  by  our 
soft  language,  as  we  arc  by  the  murmur- 
ing of  waters,  and  the  variety  of  colours. 
What  more  do  you  require  of  poetry  ? 
Why  would  you  ask  the  nightingale, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  its  song  ?  It  can 
only  explain  it  by  beginning  to  sing  again : 
we  cannot  understand  it,  and  we  must 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  impression  it 
produces.  The  measure  of  the  verses, 
the  harmonious  rhymes,  these  rapid  ter- 
minations, composed  of  two  short  syl- 
lables, the  sounds  of  which  slide,  as  it 
were,  along,  as  their  name  implies, 
(SdruccioliJ  sometimes  imitate  the  light 
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steps  of  a  dance  ;  sometimes  graver  tones 
imitate  the  noise  of  stones,  or  the  rattling 
of  warlike  instruments  :  in  short,  our 
poetry  is  a  miracle  of  the  imagination  ; 
its  beauties  arc  to  be  discovered  in  every 
line." 

'' Without  doubt/'  said  Lord  Nelvil, 
*'  you  explain,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  your 
poetry ;  but  when  these  faults,  without 
the  beauties,  are  to  be  found  in  your 
prose,  how  will  you  defend  it  ?  What  is 
merely  vague  or  indefinite  in  poetry,  be- 
comes an  absolute  vacuity  in  prose;  and 
that  crowd  of  common  ideas,  which  your 
poets  know  how  to  embellish  by  their 
melody  and  their  imagery,  appears  to 
be  extremely  frigid  in  prose.  The 
most  of  your  prose- writers,  of  the  present 
day,  use  a  language  so  declamatory,  so 
diffuse,  and  so  abundant  in  superfluous 
expressions,  that  we  may  say  they  write, 
as  it  were,    in   a   studied  and   received 
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phraseology,  and  as  if  it  had  been  gene- 
rally agreed  upon.  The  literary  style  is 
to  them  an  artificial  texture,  a  close  mo- 
saic work,  with  something  foreign  to 
their  minds  in  it,  which  falls,  as  it  were, 
from  the  pen,  like  a  mechanical  work 
from  tli«  fingers ;  they  possess,  at  the 
most,  the  secret  of  developing,  of  com- 
menting, and  of  swelling  an  idea,  of 
making  a  sentiment  frothy,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression ;  so  that  we 
might  almost  venture  to  say  to  these 
writers,  what  was  said  by  an  African 
woman  to  a  French  lady,  who  wore  a 
very  large  hoop,  Madnju,  does  all  this 
belong  to  your  own  hody?*' 

''You  forget,"  said  Corinna,  hastily 
interrupting  him,  "  Machiavel  and  Boc- 
cacio,  Gravina,  Filangieri,  and  also 
Cesarotti,  Verri,  and  Bettinelli  of  our 
present  day,  and  many  others,  who  know 
so  well  how  to  write  and  think.  (17) 
But  I  agree  with  you,  that  within  these 
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last  centuries  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stances having  deprived  Italy  of  her  in- 
dependence, the  Italians  have  lost  all 
interest  for  truth,  and  even  the  possibility 
of  speaking  it.  From  this  has  resulted 
the  habit  of  giving  pleasure  in  their  lan- 
guage, without  caring  for  their  ideas. 
As  they  are  certain  that  they  are  not  able 
by  their  writings  to  obtain  influence  in 
society,  they  write  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  their  genius,  which 
is  the  surest  method  of  soon  coming  to 
have  no  genius  at  all  ;  because  it  is  only 
by  directing  its  eff'orts  towards  an  useful 
and  noble  object,  that  we  meet  with  the 
greatest  abundance  of  ideas.  When  its 
prose  writers  cannot  influence,  in  any 
way,  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  when  they 
write  only  in  order  to  dazzle,  in  short, 
when  their  only  object  is  to  rove  freely, 
without  a  studied  goal  in  view,  they 
wander  into  a  thousand  turnings  and 
windings,  but  they  never  advance  a  single 
step.     The  Italians,  it  is  true,  are  afraid 
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of  new  thoughts,  but  they  shun  therd 
from  idleness,  and  not  from  literary  ser- 
vility. Their  character,  their  gaiety, 
and  their  imagination,  have  much  origin- 
ality, and  nevertheless,  as  if  they  gave 
themselves  no  longer  the  trouble  of  re- 
flecting, their  general  ideas  are  common; 
their  eloquence  even,  which  is  so  lively 
when  they  talk,  has  nothing  natural  in  it 
when  they  write  :  we  might  almost  sny, 
that  they  grew  colder  in  proportion  as 
they  laboured;  besides  the  people  of  the 
south  find  themselves  under  constraint 
in  prose  compositions,  and  they  paint 
their  real  sentiments  in  verse  only. — 
It  is  not  so  with  respect  to  French  li- 
terature," observed  Corinna,  address  ng 
herself  to  the  Count  D'  Erfeuil ;  '\your 
prose  writers  areoften  more  eloquent,  and 
even  more  poetical,  than  your  poets." — 
"^It  is  true,"  answered  the  Count,  *^'that 
we  have  in  that  lire  authors  of  genuin© 
classic  merit :  Bossuet,  La  Bruyerc 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  especially,  are  in 
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comparabic  ;  —  particularly  the  two  first, 
vrho  tlourished  iu  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
These  canrnot  be  too  highly  praised,  and 
should  be  imitated  as  closely  as  possible, 
as  perfect  models."  ''  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve," answered  Corinna,  "it would  be 
desirable  that  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  should  lose  the  distinctive  co- 
louiing,  originality  of  thought,  and  turn 
of  sentiment,  oftheir  different  nations:  and 
1  venture  to  say  that  even  in  your  country, 
M.  le  Comte,  this  literary  orthodox},  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  which  opposes 
itself  to  all  felicitous  innovation,  would 
at  length  cramp  and  paralize  the  sources 
of  French  literature.  Genius  is  of  an 
essensial  nature,  and  leaves  thi  stamp  and 
character  of  its  possessor.  Nature,  who 
seems  unwilling  that  even  two  leaves 
should  exactly  resemble  each  other,  has 
placed  a  far  greater  diversity  between  thii 
minds  of  men. — Imitation  operates,  there- 
fore, as  a  species  of  mental  death,  as  it  s  > 
far  deprives  the  imatator  of. the  use.  or  tuii 
VOL.  I.  q 
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existence,  of  that  peculiar  genius  impart- 
ed to  him  by  nature." 

^'  You  cannot  mean, "fair stranger/ 'ob- 
served the  Count,  "  that  we  should  admit 
amongst  us  Teutonic  barbarism  —  the 
Night  Thoughts  of  the  English  Young — 
the  Concetti  of  the  Italian  and  the  Spani- 
ards. What  would  become  of  the  taste, 
andcleganceof  the  French  style  after  such 
a  mixture."  The  Prince  Castel-Forte,w!io 
had  not  yet  spoken,  thus  addressed  the 
company  :  ''It  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
all  need  of  one  another  :  the  literature  of 
every  country  discovers  to  the  man  who 
can  understand  it  a  new  traiu  of  ideas. 
Charles  V.  himself  observed,  Mhat  the 
man  who  understood  four  languages  was 
four  times  a  man'.  If  that  great  poli- 
tical genius  judged  so  of  common  af- 
fairs, how  much  more  true  ought  it  to  be 
of  letters  ?  All  foreigners  know  the 
French  language,  therefore  their  view 
of  things   must  be  more  extensive  than 
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that  of  the  French,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  foreign  languages.  Why,  then, 
do  they  not  give  themselves  the  trouhlc 
of  more  generally  learning  them  ?  they 
would  preserve  that  which  distinguishes 
them,  and,  by  the  same  means,  some- 
times discover  wh.at  they  may  be  defi- 
cient in  " 
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CHAPTER  IL 


"'  ^  OU  must  own,  hoAvcver,"  replies 
the  Count,    ''  that,  in   this    respect,  mc 
have  nothing'  to  apprelitud  from  any  one. 
Our  theatre  is  decidedly  the  flrst  in  Eu- 
rope,   for    I    do  not  think  the   English 
themselves    would    venture     to     oppose 
Shakespcar  to  us." — ''  I  ask  your  par- 
don," interrupted  Mr.Edg:ermond,  "^they 
do    venture     to   oppose    Shakespcar    to 
you." — ''  Then  I  have  nothing  to  say," 
continued  Count  d'Erfeuil,  wilh  a  smile 
expressive     of    his     gracious     disdain ; 
"  every  one  can  think  as  he  pleases  ;  but, 
after  all,  I  persist  in  believing  that  I  may 
affirm,  without  presumption,  we  are  the 
first  in  the  dramatic  art.     And  as  to  the 
Italians,    if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
ucely,  they  only  doubt  whether  there  be 
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fuch   a   thincT    as   dramatic    art    in   the 
world  ;   music  is  every  thing;  >vitli  them, 
and  the  piece  nothing.     If  tlie  second 
act  of  a  piece  has  better  music  than  the 
first,  they  begin  with  the  second  act;  if 
there  are  two  acts  of  different  pieces,  they 
play  the  two  acts  the  same  day,  and  in- 
troduce between  them  an  act  of  a  comedy 
in  prose,  which  commonly  coatains  the 
best    moral    in  the  world,   but  a  moral 
\> holly  composed  of  sentences,  which  our 
ancestors  have  already  rejected  as  too  an- 
tiquated even  for  them.*    Your  famoui 
musicians  set    the  poets   entirely  aside ; 
one  declares  that  he  cannot  sing  if  there 
is  not  in  his  song  the  w  ord  fdicita ;  X'ne. 
tenor  demands  la  iomba;  and  the  third 
cannot   warble  but  on  the  word  ealene. 
Thus  the  poor  poet  must  adapt,   as  \\e\\ 
as  he  ca4i,  their  different  tastes  to  the 
stage  representation.    This  is  not  all  yet : 
there  are  some  of  those  virtuosi  Tvhowill 
not  come  before  the  audience  on  the  bare 
stage ;   they  must  shew  themselves  first 
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in  a  cloud.,  or  they  must  descend  from 
on  higli^  down  the  staircase  of  a  palace, 
to  produce  more  effect  at  their  entrance. 
VV  hen  the  song  is  finished,  the  actor,  in 
however  moving  or  violent  a  si  uation  he 
may  be,  ought  to  salute  the  spectators, 
to  thank  them  for  the  applauses  he  ob- 
tains. The  other  dav,  in  Semiramis, 
after  the  ghost  of  Ninus  had  sung  his 
song,  the  actor  who  represented  it  made, 
in  his  dress  of  the  ghost,  a  very  profound 
reverence  to  the  pit,  which  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  terror  of  the  apparition.  We 
are  accustomed  in  Ital>',  to  look  upon  the 
theatre  as  the  grand  rallying  point,  where 
we  hear  nothing  but  airs  and  the  hallet. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  I  say  we 
hear  nothing  but  the  ballet,  for  it  is  not 
till  that  begins  that  the  pit  can  be  silent ; 
and  the  ballet  is,  after  all,  a  chef-d'oeviTe 
of  bad  taste.  Except  the  antics,  which 
is  the  proper  caricature  of  dancing,  I 
know  nothing  to  amuse  in  these  ballets 
but  their  ridiculousness.  I  have  seen 
1 
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Gen«»;is-katt  introduced  in  a  ballet,  cover- 
ed all  over  with  ermine,  abounding  in 
fine  sentiments,  because  be  gave  up  his 
crown  to  the  son  of  the  king  whom  ht 
had  conquered,  and  lifted  him  up  into 
the  air  on  his  foot — a  new  way  of  esta- 
blishing a  monarch  on  his  throne.  I 
have  also  seen  the  devotion  of  Curtius,  a 
ballet,  in  three  acts,  with  all  the  diver- 
tissement. Curtius,  dressed  like  a  shep- 
herd of  Arcadia,  danced  a  long  time 
with  his  mistress  before  he  mouiited  his 
liorsc,  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  gulph  of  fire,  made 
of  yellow  satfin  and  gilt  paper,  which 
looked  like  a  court  dress  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  In  short,  I  have  seen 
in  a  ballet  a  complete  abridgment  of  the 
Roman  history,  from  Romulus  to  Caesar." 

''  All  that  you  have  said  is,  perhaps, 
true,"  replied  the  Prince  Cast  el-Forte, 
mildly;   'M)ut  you  have  only  spoken  of 
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music    and  dancing,  and  these   ^.re  not 
considered  in  any  country  as  constituting 
the  drama.'* — "So  much  the   w^tse," 
interrupted  the  Count  d'Erfeuil ;  ''  when 
they  represent  tragedies  or  dramas,  which 
are  not  called  dramas  ivith  a  Joyful  con- 
clusion;   they  combine  more  horrors  in 
fine  arts  than  the  imagination  can  figure 
to  itself.     In  one  of  the  pieces  of  this 
description,  the  lover  kills  the  brother  of 
his    mistress  in   the  second  act;   in  the 
third,    he  burns  the  body  of  his  mistress 
herself  on  the  stage  ;  the  fourth  is  filled 
with  the  interment ;  in  the  interval  of  (he 
fourth  and  fifth  act,  the  actor  who  plays 
the  lover  comes  forward  to  announce,  in 
the  calmest  manner  possible,   to  the  au- 
dience, the  pantomimes  which  are  to  be 
given  on 'the   following   day,  and   turns 
to  the  stage,   in  the  fifth   act,   to  shoot 
himself  with  a  pistol.     The  tragic  actors 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  coldness 
and  bombast  of  their  pieces  :  they  com- 
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m'li  all  llie«jc  Irrrible  actions  with  the 
j!;rcatest  calmness.  When  an  actor  ig 
^•reatly  agitated^  they  say  he  demeans 
himself  like  a  preacher ;  for,  in  fact, 
there  is  much  more  emotion  in  the  pulpit 
than' on  the  stage ;  and  it  is  a  very  happy 
circumstance  that  the  actors  are  so  tran- 
quil in  the  pathetic  ;  for,  as  there  is  no- 
thinji;  interestini^  in  the  piece  nor  in  Ihe 
fitiiufion,  the  more  noise  they  made,  the 
more  ridiculous  they  would  be.  There 
is  not,  in  Italy,  more  of  comedy  than  of 
of  tragedy;  and  in  that  way,  also,  it  is 
that  we  arc  the  first.  The  only  kind 
which  properly  belongs  to  Italy  is  panto- 
mime— a  cheating  valet,  a  glutton  and 
coward,  an  old  guardian  duped,  a  miser 
or  a  lover — these  are  the  whole  subjects 
of  their  pieces.  You  will  agree,  that  it 
does  not  require  much  ellbrt  for  such 
inventions,  and  that  the  Tariuffe  and 
the  jMisanthrope  discover  somewhat more 
genius."  This  attack  of  the  Count 
d'Erfeuil  highly  displeased  the  Italiaua.- 
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who  heard  him,  and  yet  they  laughed  ; 
for  the  Count  d'Erfeuil,  in  conversation, 
liked  much  better  to  shew  his  sense  than 
tlic  goodness  of  his  disposition.  His 
natural  benevolence  influenced  his  ac- 
tions, but  self-love  his  words.  The 
Prince  Castel-Forte,  and  all  the  Italians 
who  were  present,  were  impatient  to  re- 
fute the  Count  d'Eifeuil  ;  but,  as  they 
believed  their  cause  would  be  better  de- 
fended by  Corinna  than  by  all  the  rest, 
and  as  the  pleasure  of  shining  in  conver- 
sation occupied  their  minds  but  very 
little,  they  entreated  Corinna  to  reply^ 
and  contented  themselves  only  with  citing 
ihc  names  of  Mafi'ei,  Metastasio,  Gol- 
loni,  Alfieri,  and  of  Monti.  Corinna 
2;reed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Italians 
had  nothing  like  a  theatre ;  but  she 
would  prove  that  circumstances,  not  want 
of  talent,  was  the  cause.  Comedy,  which 
takes  its  observations  from  manners,  can- 
not exist  except  in  a  country  where  men 
live  constantly  in  the  mid^t  of  a  numerous 
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and  brilliant  society:  there  is  nothins:  in 
Italy,  but  violent  passions  or  idle  plea- 
sures^ and  violent  passions  produce  crimes 
or  vices  of  so  strong  a  complexion,  that 
they  make  all  shades  of  character  disap- 
pear. But  as  to  ideal  comedy,  namely, 
that  which  belongs  to  imaj^ination,  and 
suits  itself  to  all  times,  as  well  as  to  all 
places,  in  Italy  only  it  was  invented. 
The  characters  of  harlequin,  punch,  and 
pantaloon,  are  found  in  all  these  pieces 
in  the  same  character.  They  consist  on 
all  occasions  of  masks,  not  of  faces,  that 
is  to  say,  their  plnsiognomy  is  that  of  a 
certain  description  of  characters,  not  that 
of  any  particular  individual.  Undoubt- 
edly the  modern  authors  of  pantomimes, 
finding  all  these  parts  chalked  out  before- 
hand, like  the  men  of  a  chessboard,  have 
not  the  merit  of  having  invented  them ; 
but  the  first  invention  is  due  to  Italy; 
and  these  fantastic  personages,  who  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  amuse 
all  the  children,  and  the  men  whom  ima- 
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gination  rciidered  childrenj  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  creation  of  the  Italians^ 
which  gives  them  a  title  to  the  art  of  co-- 
medy.     The  observation  of  the  human 
heart,  is  an  inexhaustible  source  for  lite- 
rature ;  but  those  nations  >\hich  are  more 
inclined  to  poetry  than  to  reflection,  give 
themselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  joy, 
rather  than  pliilosophic  irony.     There  is 
omcthing  gloomy  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pleasure,  founded  in  the  knowletlge  of 
man  ;  the  gaiety  truly  inoffensive,  is  that 
M  hich  belongs  to  the  imagination  only, 
ft  is  not  that  the  Italians  do  not  study 
acutely  those  men  with  whom  they  have 
business,  and  discover  with  more  pene- 
tration   than    others,     the    most    secret 
thoughts;   but,   it  is  in  common   affairs 
only,  ihiiy  display  their  talents,  and  have 
not  the  custom  of  making  a  literary  use 
of  it.     Perhaps  too,  they  are  not  willing 
to   generalize    their    discoveries,     or    to 
publish   their    remarks    to    the    world. 
They  have  in  their  character  something 
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©f  tlie  prudent  and  dissembling^  ^hiclr 
counsels  them  not  to  expose  by  ibeir- 
plays,  that  which  may  serve  to  guido 
tlscir  conduct  in  particular  situations,, 
iiid  not  ta  reveal  by  fictions  of  tha 
miiid,  what  may  be  yseful  in  circum- 
stances of  real  life.  Macbiavcl,  how- 
ever, far  from  concealing  any  thing,  lias 
disclosed  all  the  secrets  of  a  criminaf 
policy;  and  from  him  may  be  seen,  of 
what  a  dreadful  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  Italians  are  capable !  but  sucli 
profoundness  is  not  within  the  sphere  of 
comedy,  and  the  leisures  of  society,, 
properly  so  called,  can  alone  teach  the 
art  of  delineating  characters  for  the 
comic  scene.  Goldoni,  who  lived  at 
Venice,  a  city  of  Italy,  where  there  is- 
much  society,  has  introduced  into  his 
pieces  much  more  delicacy  of  observation, 
than  is  generally  found  in  other  authors. 
Notwithstanding  his  comedies  are  mono- 
tonous, where  one  sees  the  same  situations 
secur  ov«r  and  over  again,  because  there 
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is  little  variety  in  his  characters.  II is 
numerous  productions  seem  made  after 
the  plan  of  plays  in  general,  not  from 
real  life.  The  true  character  of  Italian 
gaiety  is  not  buffoonery,  but  imagination; 
it  is  not  a  description  of  manners,  but 
poetic  exaggeration.  It  is  Ariosto,  not 
Moliere,  who  can  amuse  Italy.  Gozzi, 
the  rival  of  Goldoni,  has  much  more 
originality  in  his  composition,  and  they 
resemble  much  less  regular  comedies. 
He  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  himself 
freely  up  to  the  Italian  geniusi  to  repre- 
sent fairy  tales,  to  intermix  buflboneries, 
and  pantomines,  \^ith  the  marvellous,  in 
his  poems;  to  imitate  nothing  of  nature, 
but  to  surrender  his  gewius  io  the  whims 
of  gaiety,  as  well  as  to  the  chimeras  of 
fairy  land,  and  to  draw  his  stores  from 
materials,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a 
narrow  world.  He  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  his  day,  and  perhaps  he  is  an  au- 
thor who  suits  better  than  any  other  the 
Italian  imagination;    but,    in  order  to 
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know  cxacth'  what  comedy  and  tragedy 
are  in  Italy,  we  must  be  better  informed 
of  the  description  of  their  theatres  and 
actors.     The  multitude  of  small  towns, 

hich  must  all  have  a  theatre,  destroys 
those  means,  which,  if  combined,  would 
establish  a  respectable  one.  The  divi- 
sion of  states,  so  favourable  in  general 
to  liberty  and  happiness,  is  injurious  to 
Italy.  It  requires  a  central  point  of 
knowledge,  and  of  power,  to  resist  the 
prejudices  v.  hich  devour  it.     The  autho- 

(y  of  governments  often  represses  indi- 
\idual  ambition.  In  Italy,  that  autho- 
rity would  be  a  blessing,  if  it  contended 
against  the  ignorance  of  separate  states, 
and  of  men  of  distinct  interests,  if  by 
emulation,  it  combated  the  indolence 
natural  to  the  climate;  in  short,  if  it 
gave  life  to  a  nation  which  contents  it- 
self with  a  dream.  These  different  ideas, 
and  many  more  besides,  were  ingeniously 
stated  by  Corinna.  She  understood  per- 
fectly well  how  to  sketch  rapidly  over 
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those  light  subjects,  whicli  arc  generally 
introduced  in  mixed   companies,  and  the 
manner  of  pleasing  every  one  in  his  turn, 
though  she  frequently  abandoned  herself 
during  conversation  to  that  talent^  which- 
had  procured  her  the  fame  of  a  celebrated 
impi'oiisitrice.     Often  did  she  entreat  the 
Prince  Castcl-Forte,  to  ccme  to  her  as- 
sistance, by  offering  his  own  opinion  on' 
tile  same  subject;  but,  she  spoke  so  well 
that  all  her  hearers  were  delighted,  and 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  being  in- 
terrupted.    Mr.   Edgermond  above  all, 
could   not    satisfy    himself   with    seeing 
and  hearing   Corinna ;  he   hardly   durst 
express  to   her  the  sentiments  of  admi- 
ration with  which  she  inspired  him,  and 
uttered   in  a  low   tone   of  voice,   some 
words  in  her  praise,  hoping  she  woulfl 
understand  them  without  his  being  ob- 
liged to  pronounce  them  more  distinctly. 
lie  had,  however,  so   strong  a  desire  to* 
know  her  sentiments   upon  tragedy,  that 
he  ventured  in  spite  of  his  timidity,  to- 
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address  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 
• '  Madam/'  said  he  io  her,  '*  what  appears 
lo  ine  particularly  wanting  to  Italian  lite- 
rature, is  tragedy :  it  appears  to  m^, 
I  here  is  less  difference  between  children 
and  men,  than  between  jour  tragedies^ 
and  ours  :  for  children,  in  their  playful- 
ness have  lively  sentiments,  but  they  are 
true  ones,  while  the  most  serious  of  your 
tragedies  have  so  much  of  the  affected 
and  bombast,  that  they  stifle  all  emotion 
in  me.  Is  it  not  true.  Lord  Nelvil.^" 
continued  Mr.  Edgermond,  turning  to- 
wards him,  and  inviting  him  by  hisv 
looks  to  support  him,  astonished  that  lie 
had  dared,  to  speak  before  so  many. 
'  I  think  entirely  as  you  do,"  replied 
Oswald.  Metast.isio,  whom  they  boast 
of  as  the  poet  of  love,  gives  to  that 
passion  the  same  complexion  in  all 
places^  and  in  all  situations.  His  songs 
are  truly  admirable,  sometimes  for  their 
^wcctness  and  harmony,  sometimes  for 
their  lyric  beauties  of  the    first   order^ 
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which  they  contain,  especially  when  thej 
are  detached  from  the  play  in  tvhich  they 
have  been  placed;  but  we  who  possess 
Shakespear  cannot  allow  this ;  Shakespear, 
who   has   penetrated    more    deeply   into 
history  and  the  passions  of  man,  than  to 
■support  two  couple  of  lovers,  who  are 
found  in  almost  all  the  pieces  of  Metas- 
tasio,    and    who    are    called   sometimes 
Achilles,    Tircis,     Brutus,    or    Corilas, 
and  sing  all  in  the  very  same  manner  the 
chagrins  and  martyrdoms  of  love,  which 
"with  them  is  quite  superficial,  and  paint 
like  insipidity  itself  the   most  boisterous 
passion  of  the  human  heart.     W  ith  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  character 
of  A 1  fieri,   I  must  be  allowed   to  make 
some  reflexions  on  his  pieces.     Their  ob- 
ject is  so  noble,  the  sentimejits  expressed 
agree  so  well  with  his  personal  conduct, 
that  his  tragedies    ought   always   to   be 
praised  like  his  actions,  since  even  they 
arc  criticised  in  some  respect  as  literary 
works.     But  it  appears  to  me,  every  one 
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his  tragedies  has  as  much  monotony 
strength,  as  Metastasio  has  in  sweet- 
ness. There  is  in  the  production  of 
Alfieri,  sirth  a  profusion  of  energy,  and 

,  of  magnanimity,  or  rather  such  an  ex- 
aggeration of  violence  and  crime,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  heroes.  They  are  never 
either  so  wicked,  or  so  generous  as  he 
describes  tliem.  Most  of  the  scenes  are 
composed  to  bring  vice  and  virtue  into 
contact;  but  the  comparison  is  not  made 
■with  the  firadations  of  truth.  If  ivrants 
in  their  life  time  suffered  those  they  op» 

'  pressed  to  address  them,  as  is  done  in  the 
tragedies  of  Al fieri,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  pity  them.  The  play  of  Octa\ius,  is 
one  of  those  in  w  hich  the  want  of  pro- 
Imbility  is  the  most  striking.  Seneca 
incessantly  moralizes  Nero,  as  if  lie 
'Acre  the  most  patient  of  men,  and  Se- 
neca the  more  courageous  of  the  two. 
The  master  of  the  world,  in  this  tragedy, 
consents  to  be  insulted,  and  to  be  angry 
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in  every  scene  for  the  pleasure  of  thr 
spectators,  as  if  he  could  not  put  an  eud 
to  it  by  a  single  word.  Certainly  iheae 
dialogues  afford  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting the  most  beautiful  answers  into  the 
mouth  of  Seneca,  and  one  would  wish 
to  find  in  any  speech  or  work,  the  noblt 
thoughts  he  expresses;  but,  is  it  in  this 
way,  that  an  idea  of  tyranny  is  to  be 
given?  It  is  not  to  paint  it  in  its  frightful 
colours,  but  merely  to  make  it  a  subject 
for  the  play  of  words.  But  if  Shakcspcar 
had  represented  Nero,^  surrounded  with, 
men,  who  trembled  and  scarcely  durst 
answer  the  most  indifferent  question; 
himself  concealing  his  trouble,  forcing 
himself  to  appear  calm,  and  Seneca  near 
him  labouring  an  apology  for  the  mur- 
der of  Agrippa,  wouUl  not  the  impres- 
sion have  been  a  thousand  times  grander? 
And  instead  of  one  reflection  made  by  the 
author,  would  not  a  thousand  have 
sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators, as  well  from  the  silence  of  tlie 
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speakers,  and  the  truth  of  the  descrip- 
tion?  Oswald  might  have  spoken  a  long 
Imie    yet,    before    Corinna    would  have 
interruptod    him :     she     was    so    much 
pleased,    both    with    the    sound    of   his 
voice,  and  the  noble  elegance  of  his  ex 
pressions,  that  she  could  have  prolonged 
the    impression    for   whole   hours.     Her 
looks  rivetted  upon   him,  could  hardly 
be  removed,    even    after   he   had    done 
speaking.     She  turned  gently  to  the  re-t 
of  the  company,  who  impatiently  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  Italian  tragedy: 
and  turning  again  to  Lord  Nelvil — ''  My 
lord,"  said  slie,   "  I  am  of  your  opinion  in 
almost  everv  thins:,  it  is  not  then  to  com- 
bat  you  that  I  answer,  but  to  offer  some 
exceptions  to  your  observations,  perhaps 
a  little  too  general.     It  is  true,  that  Me- 
tastasio  is  rather  a  lyric,  than  a  dramatic 
poet,  and  that  he  paints  love  as  one  of 
those  fine  arts  which  embellish  life,  and 
not  as  a  secret  passion,  most  intimately 
connected  with  our  misery  or  our  happi- 
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ness.  In  general,  although  our  poetry 
has  been  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
love,  I  will  venture  to  sa}-,  that  we  dis- 
play a  keener  sensibility  in  the  portraiture 
of  every  other  passion.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce verses  on  the  amorous  passion^  it  is 
supposed  by  us,  that  a  particular  style 
and  character  of  language  is  alone  neces- 
sary; therefore,  not  what  they  feel,  or 
what  they  have  experienced,  but  what 
they  have  read  constitutes  the  inspiraliou 
of  the  amorous  poets.  Love,  as  it  exists 
in  Italy,  is  very  unlike  that  which  our 
poets  describe.  I  know  but  of  one  ro- 
mance, the  Fiaminctta  of  Bocace,  in 
which  this  passion  appears  depicted  in 
truly  natural  colours.  Our  poets  ex- 
pand and  sublimate  its  sentiment,  al- 
though it  is  known,  that  the  genuine 
Italian  feeling  is  deep  and  instantaneous, 
displaying  itself  rather  in  silent  and  im- 
passioned action,  than  by  studied  and  in- 
genious language.  For  the  most  part 
our  literature   exhibits  a  faint   idea   of 
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our  character  and  manners.  We  are  in 
fact,  a  nation  too  unassuming — I  had 
ahnost  said  too  humble,  to  venture  to 
compose  tragedies  from  materials  fur- 
tiislied  hy  our  history,  or  at  least  charac- 
teristic of  our  peculiar  sentiments.  (18) 

A! fieri,    by   a   singular    combination, 
was,  if  I   may  use  the  language,  trans- 
planted from  the  ancient  to  modern  epochs. 
He  was  destined  for  action,  but  his  fate 
confined  him  to  writing :  his   style  and 
his  tragedies  bear  evident  marks  of  this 
characteristic  incongruity.      In    all    his 
I  literary  productions   he  had  a   political 
object — an  object  of  this  kind  is,  doubt- 
less, the  most  laudable,  but  this   really 
enhances  but  little  works  purely  of  the 
imagination.      Alfieri  was    indignant   at 
living:  in   the  bosom  of  a  nation  which 
certainly  possessed  many  profound  scho- 
lars and   intelligent  men,  but  of  which 
the  literati  in  general  took  an  interest  in 
nothing  serious^  and  were  solely  pleased 
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with  romances,  with  novels,  and  even 
madrigals.  Alficri,  therefore,  gave  his 
tragedies  an  austere  complexion  and  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
divested  them  of  all  peculiar  appropri- 
ation, of  stage  effect,  and  of  all  collo- 
quial interest.  He  appears  to  have  wish- 
ed to  counteract  the  natural  vivacity  and 
fervid  imagination  of  the  Italians.  He 
has,  however,  been  much  admired,  be- 
cause his  peculiar  character,  as  well  as 
the  independence  of  his  mind,  is  truly 
great ;  and,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
modern  Rome  enthusiastically  applaud 
every  encomium  on  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  if  their  characters  were  identified. 
They  as  sincerely  admire  the  manifesta- 
tions of  energy  and  independence,  as  they 
do  the  fine  pictures  that  adorn  their  gal- 
leries. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  less 
true,  that  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are 
not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the 
genuine  Italian  theatre.  Nay,  farther, 
he  has  not  truly  characterised  the  i|ian- 
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ijcrs  of  those  countries  and  periods  which 
he  affects  to  describe.  His  Conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  Virginia,  Philip  the  Second, 
are  admirable  essays  bv  the  elevation  and 
force  of  the  ideas,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
perceiving  throughout  the  stamp  and 
character  of  Alfieri,  instead  of  those 
of  the  respective  nations  which  he 
professes  to  exhibit.  Although  the 
French  genius,  with  which  Alfieri  was 
inspired,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  Italian, 
yet  they  resemble  each  other  in  this  par- 
ticular, viz.  that  both  impart  their  pe- 
culiar characters  to  the  various  subjects 
of  which  they  treat." 

The  Count  d'Erfeuil  hearing  this  al- 
lusion to  French  genius,  inteq)Osed ; — 
''  It  would  be  impossible  for  us,"  said  he, 
''  to  tolerate  upon  the  stage  the  incongru- 
ities of  the  Grecian  drama,  or  the  mon- 
strosities of  Shakespcar.  The  French 
are  endowed  with  too  pure  a  taste— our 
theatre  is  the  mirror  of  refinement  and 
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elegance  :  by  those  cliaracieristics  It   is 
distinguished,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being 
infected   with  barbarism,    we   introduce 
no  foreign  description  of  drama  amongst 
us."     "    In   that  view/*    said    Corinna, 
smiling,  *'  it  would  be  expedient  to  en- 
viron yourselves  with  the  great  wall  of 
China.     There  are  certainly  many  great 
beauties    in    vour    trag-ic    authors  :    it 
wt)uld,  however,  tend  to  elicit  from  them 
more    interesting    novelty,    were    other 
pieces  than  those  of  Frt'nch  production 
to    be    occasionally    represented.       The 
dratnatic  genius  of  the   Italians    would 
also  suffer  greatly,   were  it  confined  to 
the  observance  of  such  rules — rules  which 
we  should  not  have  the  honour  of  ori- 
ginating, but  of  which  we  should  suffer 
al!  the  disadvantages.     The  imagipation, 
the  character,  the  habitudes  of  a  nation, 
should   form   its  theatre.       The  Italians 
are  passionately  fond  of  the  finer  arts  : — 
of  music,   painting,  even  of  pantomime, 
in  short,  every  thing  which  strikes  the 
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senses.  With  such  dispositions,  hovr 
could  an  austere,  thoucrh  elegant  dialogue 
possibly  constitute  their  sole  theatric 
pleasure  ?  It  was,  therefore,  vain  for 
Al fieri,  with  all  his  genius,  to  'think  o 
rendering  it  so— he  afterwards  was  him- 
self convinced  that  his  system  vas  too 
rigorous.  (11)) 

''  The  Merope  of  Maffci,  the  Saul  of 
Alfieri,   the  Aristodemus  of  Menti,  and 
above  all  tlie  poem  of  Dante,   although 
this   author  never  produced  a  tragedy, 
appear  to  me  to  shew  to  what  a  degree 
of  excellence  the  Italian  drama  may  bft 
brought.       In  the   Merope  of   Maffei, 
with  much  simplicity  of  action,  tliere  is 
brilliant  poetic  composition,  replete  with 
the  happiest  imagery;  and  why  should 
such  poetry  be  proscribed  from  dramatic 
writings.     The  harmony  of  the    Italian 
versification  possesses  such  strength  and 
sweetness,  that  its  disuse  in  such  compo- 
sitions is  inconceivably  injurious,  Alfieri, 
R  2 
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when  he  wished  it^  excelled  in  ever^ 
description  of  this  poetry:  he  has  intro- 
duced the  lyric  with  great  advantage  in 
his  Saul ;  even  music  may  be  so  intro- 
duced with  the  happiest  effect — I  mean, 
not  by  blending  the  singing  with  the 
words,  but,  as  it  were,  to  calm  the  fu- 
rious transports  of  Saul  with  the  harp 
of  Da\id.  AVe  possess  a  music  so  deli- 
cious, that  its  extasies  can  fascinate  the 
«tpirit,  and  ])reclude  the  wish  from'  any 
other  enjoyment.  Far,  then,  from  wish- 
ing to  separate  music  from  dramatic  ex- 
hibition, we  should,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavour  to  unite  them,  not  by  making 
hi  rocs  f!ing,  which  destroys  all  idea  of 
dramatic  dignity,  but  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  chorusses,  on  the  principle  of  the 
ancient  stage ;  or  by  the  judicious  and 
happy  intioduction  of  music  in  certain 
situations  in  the  piece,  so  as  by  a  natural 
combination  to  produce  upon  the  whole 
ihc  most  charming  ellcct.  Far  from  en- 
(ic.jvouriiig  to  diminish  the  pleasures  of 
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the  imagination  on  the  Italian  stage,  \\c 
should,  on  the  contrary,  augment  them, 
and  in  every  possible  mode.  The  lively 
taste  of  the  Italians  for  music,  and  for 
grand  and  shewy  ballets,  indicates  the 
powers  of  their  imaginations,  and  Uie  ex- 
pediency of  interesting  those,  even  when 
serious  subjects  are  in  question,  instead 
of  rendering  these  still  more  gloomy 
and  austere,  as  Alfieri  has  done. 

The  nation  was,  for  a  time,  impressed 
with  a  belief,  that,  consistently,  it  should 
admire  the  grave  and  the  austere,  but  it 
soon  returned  to  its  natural  taste;  and 
they  became  satisfied  perfectly  with  tra- 
gedy, when  embellished  with  the  charm 
and  variety  of  the  different  description^ 
of  poetry,  and  these  theatrical  diversities: 
which  are  so  grateful  to  a  Spanish  or 
an  English  audience.  ' 

The  Aristodemus  of  ]Monti  has  some- 
what of  the  terrible  pathetic  of  Dante. 
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and  certainly  this  tragedy  has  just  claims 
to  admiration.     Dante,  that  great  master 
of   every    kind   of  poetry,    possessed    a 
tragic  genius,  whicli  would   have   pro- 
duced a  great  effect  in  Italy,  if,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,   it  could  be  axlapted  to  the 
stage ;   for  this  poet  could  forciblyrpaint 
the  most  secret  passions''of  the  heart,  and 
particularly  excelled   in  the   display   of 
grief.     Had     Dante    A^rilten    tragedies, 
they  would  have  equally  affected   chil- 
dren and  adults — the  auditors  in  general; 
as  well  as   individuals  of  <he  most  cul- 
tivated minds.  Dramatic  literature  should 
be  popular :  it  is  in  some  degree  a  na- 
tional consideration,  of  which  the  public 
should  judge." 

''  When  Dante  flourished,"  said  Os- 
wald, "  the  Italians  were  great  political 
people  among  themselves,  and  on  the 
great  theatre  of  .Europe.  Perhaps  it 
would  now  be  impracticable  to  establish 
a   national  tragic   theatre   in  Italy.     In 
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fftder    to    constitute    such  a  theatre,    it 
would    be    necessary  that  those    ji^rand 
events  should   not  unfrequently  occur  in 
life,   which  are  exhibited  on  the   stac:^. 
Of  all  the  striking  productions  of  litcra- 
turc,  there  is  none  in  which  the   great 
body  of  the  people  are  so   immediatelv 
interested  as  in  those  of  the  theatre ;  tdr. 
the  eftect  of  these,  th«  syfftftitdM  con- 
tribute   near   as  much   as  the    aathor." 
In  a  dramatic  composition,   a  great  deal 
of  public  opinion  should  be  inftiscd,   as 
well    as    considerations   of    history — of 
goTerninent — of  manners— in    short,    of 
every  thing  that   is  daily  the  objects  of 
our  contemplation  ;  with  a  view  to  con- 
stitute  an   air  about  us  for   our  moral 
health,  as  the  air  which  we  respire  con- 
tributes essensially  to  the  support  of  our 
physical  health.  The  Spaniards,  to  whom 
your  climate  and  your  religion  renders  you 
strongly  similar,  possess,  notwithstanding, 
much  more  of  the  real  dramatic  genius 
tiian  3'ou   do — their  pieces   sire  replete 
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with  historical  incident — with  chivalrous 
matter — topics  connected  with  their  re- 
ligious faith — and  their  pieces  form  a 
lively  and  original  miscellany — but  the 
period  of  their  principal  success  in  those 
respects  is  to  be  traced  to  the  epochs  of 
their  historical  glory.  How  then  could 
it  be  expected  to  establish  in  Italy,  at 
this  day,  that  which  has  never  existed, 
viz.  a  trajj-ic  theatre  ?" 


'to' 


"  It  is  unfortunately  possible,  my  lord, 
that  you  may  be  right,"  observed  Co- 
rinna ;  "  nevertheless,  I  trust  there  will 
always  exist  in  Italy  an  adequate  natural 
elevation  of  spirit,  an  individual  emula- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  depression  of 
adverse  circumstances ;  but  what  prin- 
cipally fails  us  with  respect  to  tragedy  is 
good  performers.  Affecting  sentiments 
necessarily  require  an  artificial  declama- 
tion, or  pitch  of  delivery :  but  in  no 
language  existing  has  a  great  actor  the 
display  of  such  various  talent  as  in  the 
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Italian  ;  for  the  melody  of  its  sounds  adds 
a  new  charm  to  correctness  of  accentu- 
ation ;  it  is  a  continued  music  which 
blends  itself  with  the  expression,  and 
from  which  nothing  can  entirely  take 
away  the  effect." — ''  If  you  are  inclined 
to  convince  us  of  what  you  say,"  inter- 
rupted the  Prince  of  Castel-Forte,  '*  it 
will  be  necessary  that  you  prove  it.  Yes, 
give  us  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  perform  in  tragedy.  It  behoves 
vou  to  let  our  foreign  visitors  see  that  you 
deem  them  worthy  of  the  rare  enjoyment 
of  knowing  the  existence  of  a  talent 
which  you  alone  possess  in  Italy,  or 
rather  which  you  only  possess  among  cre- 
uted  beings." 

Corinna  entertained  a  secret  desire  to 
exhibit  in  tragedy  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Nelvil,  and  to  shew  herself  to  ad- 
vantage in  that  line  of  excellence  also, 
but  she  would  not  venture  to  attempt  it 
without  his  express  desire,  and  this  she 

r5 
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seemed  <o  look  for  by  the  expression  of 
her  countenance.  This  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  as  he  was  affected  by  her 
timidity  on  the  occasion,  and  wished  the 
favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Edgermond 
for  her,  he  joined  the  solicitations  of  her 
friends.  Corinna  hesitated  no  lon^ejf:— 
"  Well,  then,"  said  she,  turning  towards 
the  Prince  of  Castel-Forte,  ''  we  shall 
accomplish,  if  3'ou  please,  the  project  I 
conceived  some  time  since,  of  reciting 
parts  of  the  translation  I   have  made  of 

Romeo  and   Juliet." "  The  Romeo 

and  Juliet  of  Shak^spear!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Edgermond — "  You  understand  En- 
glish then  ?" — ''  Yc»,"  answered  Corin- 
lia  :..'*  And  you  like  Shakspeare  ?"  ''  As 
a  friend,"  she  replied,  *' because  he  pro- 
foundly understands  the  passions— grief 
in  particular."  "  And  you  will  recite  in 
Italian  ?  then  I  shall  perfectly  understand 
it,  and  you  also,  my  dear  Nelvil.     Ah  ? 

that  you  were  blessed" At  the  instant, 

h«  repented  of  having  uttered  this    in- 


discreet  allusion,  and  coloured  deeply  : 
the  blush  inspired  by  a  delicate  com- 
punction pleads  for  any  age. "  That 

we  shall  be  blessed/'  he  added^  evi- 
dently embarrassed,  "  if  you  assist  us 
*t  such  an  interesting  spectacle." 


3T2  COKINNA. 


CHAP.  III. 

EVERY  thing  was  arranged  for  the 
purpose  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  : — 
the  parts  were  distributed,  and  the  even- 
ing appointed  for  the  representation, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  palace  of 
a  relative  of  the  prince  of  Castel-Forte's 
and  a  friend  of  Corinna.  Oswald  felt  a 
mixture  of  anxiety  and  delight  at  this 
new  approaching  success.  He  enjoyed  it 
by  anticipation ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  jealousy  by  anticipation  not  of  any 
particular  individual,  but  of  that  part  of 
the  public,  who  should  witness  the  trans- 
ccndant  talents  of  her  whom  he  loved. 
He  secretly  wished,  that  no  one  but  him- 
self should  be  convinced  that  shepossessed 
wit  and  charms :  he  wished  Corinna  timid 
and  reserved  as  an  English  female,  and 
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as  possessing  for  him  alone  her  genius  and 
her  eloquence.  No  man,  however  dis- 
tinguished, perhaps,  ever  contemplated 
the  superiority  of  a  woman  with  unmixed 
pleasure :  if  he  loved  her,  his  heart  by 
some  means,  disquieted  him.  If  he 
loved  her  not,  his  self-love  was  hurt. 
Oswald  in  the  presence  of  Corinna  was 
more  infatuated  than  happy,  and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  she  inspired  him 
augmented  his  love,  without  calming  the 
fervour  of  his  mind.  He  beheld  her  as 
an  astonishing  phenomenon,  whom  every 
day  presented  some  new  ground  for  ad- 
miration, but  these  exquisite  sensations, 
which  she  caused  him  to  suffer,  seemed 
to  eloign  the  hope  of  atranquil  and  happy 
life.  Corinna,  notwithstanding,  was  a  wo- 
man of  the  most  elegant  manners,  and  pos- 
sessed a  mind  easily  contented.  She  was 
loved  for  her  ordinary  qualifications  in 
life,  independant  of  those  morebrilliant  and 
exalted  ones  with  which  she  was  so  emi- 
nently gifted ;  and  of  these,  though  she 
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unifcd  the  possession  of  various  talents^ 
yet  she  was  remarkable  for  her  unrivalled 
superiority  in  each.  Lord  Nelvil^  though 
himself  advantageously  gifted,  magined 
himself  not  equal  to  her  in  these  respects, 
and  this  idea  inspired  him  with  additional 
apprehensions  as  to  the  pc^rmanence  of 
their  mutual  affection.  In  vain,  Corinna, 
by  the  force  of  love,  made  him  her  slave: 
some  disqualifying  consideration  perpetu- 
ally intervened, — so  that  the  triumph  of 
this  queen  of  hearts  was  far  from  being 
complete. 

Sometimes  before  the  hour  of  exhibi- 
fiOTi,  Lord  Nehil  conducted  Corinna  to 
the  palace  of  the  Princess  of  Castel-Forte, 
where  it  was  ultimately  fixed  the  repre- 
sentation should  take  place,  and  a  tem- 
porary theatre  was  prepared.  The  sun, 
at  the  time,  shone  with  uncommon  bright- 
ness, and  the  palace  commanded  views  of 
Rome,  and  a  great  range  of  the  surround- 
ing country.      Oswald  stopped  Corinna 
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for  a  moment,  and  said — ''You  see  this 
glorious  weather  ;  it  is  caused  for  you, 
and  to  illumine  your  success."     ''Ah!" 
answered  Corinna,  "  if  it  be  so,  it  is  yotr 
who  brins^  to  me  such  happiness — It  is  to 
you,  that  I  owe  the  protection  of  heaven." 
"  These  sentiments,  pure  and  soothing, 
which  the  g;ay  face  of  nature  ins])ires, — 
are  they  sufticicnt  to  coTHtitirtc  your  hap- 
piness ?"  rejoined  Oswald  ;   "  or  is  it  no 
other  than  this  air  which  we  respire,  than 
these  views  of  tlie  country  which  we  be- 
hold ;    but  in  the  brilliant  hall,  whither 
we  proceed,  where  your  name  will  be  so 
loudly  applauded?" — "Oswald,  these 
applauses,"    answered   Corinna,     "  if    I 
should  obtain  them,  it  is  not  in  the  point 
of  view  you  seem  to  think  that  I  shall 
prize  them :     If  I   should  display  some 
talent,   will   it  not  be  my  sentiment  for 
you  that  inspires  them  ?     Poetry,   love, 
religion,  all  that  elevates  to  enthusiasm^ 
is  in  harmony  with  nature ;  and,  in  re- 
garding you  azure  heaven,  in  yielding  to 
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those  impressions  which  it  excites  in  me, 
I  feel  more  decisively  the  sentiments  of 
Juliet — I  am  more  worthy  of  Romeo  \" 
— ^"^  Yes,  celestial  creature  !  you  are 
worthy  of  him  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Nel- 
vil — "  yeSj  it  is  a  weakness  of  soul  that 
causes  a  jealousy  of  your  talents,  that 
creates  the  wish  to  live  alone  with  thee 
in  the  whole  universe. — Go,  receive  the 
homage  of  the  world  ! — Go — ^but  recol- 
lect that  the  considerations  of  Love, 
which  are  more  divine  than  even  your 
own  genius,  directs  you  but  to  Me  !" — 
They  then  separated,  and  Lord  Nelvil 
proceeded  to  the  hall,  in  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  again  shortly  beholding  Co- 
rinna. 

■  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  founded  on  an 
Italian  story  ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  Verona, 
where,  to  this  moment,  they  actually 
shew  the  tomb  of  those  ill-fated  lovers. 
Shakespearhas  written  the  piece  with  that 
kind  of  imagination  peculiar  to  southern 
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nations,  at  once  so  impassioned  and  so 
versatile;  that  imagination,  which  tri- 
umphs in  success,  yd  passes  so  suddenly 
from  that  good  fortune  to  despair — from 
desperation  to  death  itself.  Every  thing 
in  that  work  is  rapid  in  the  impression, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  felt  that  those  im- 
pressions should  be  indelible.  It  is  the 
energies  of  nature,  and  not  the  frivolity  of 
the  heart,  which,  under  a  powerful  cli- 
mate, accelerate  the  developement  of 
the  passions.  The  soil  is  not  light,  al- 
though the  vegetation  be  prompt ;  and 
Shakespear,  better  than  any  other  foreign 
writer,  has  grasped  the  national  character 
of  Italy;  and  that  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion which  suggests  a  thousand  modes 
for  the  expression  of  the  same  sentiment ; 
that  Oriental  eloquence,  which  presses 
into  its  service  all  the  imagery  of  nature 
to  describe  what  passes  in  the  heart.  It 
is  not,  as  in  the  productions  of  Oss'san, 
the  same  shade  of  character,  the  same 
^ouod^  whish  uniformly  responds  to  the 
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most  obvious  passion  of  the  heart ;  But^ 
the  multifarious  colours  which  Shake- 
spear  employs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ^ive 
not  to  his  style  a  cold,  studied  affectation 
— it  is  a  ray  divine,  reflected  and  varied, 
which  produce  these  colours,  which  are 
warmed  and  illumined  by  that  fire  from 
whence  they  proceed.  There  exists  in 
this  composition  a  lively  vein,  a  brilliancy 
of  expression,  which  duly  characterise 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  translated 
into  Italian,  seems  but  to  revert  to  it&' 
mother  tongue. 

The  first  occasion  of  Juliet's  appear- 
ance, is  at  a  ball,  where  Romeo  Monta- 
gue is  introduced  himself  into  the  man- 
sion of  the  Capulets,  the  mortal  enemies 
of  his  own  family.  Corinna  was  charm- 
ingly dressc  d  i)T  the  occasion ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  costume  of  the  period 
was  not  forgotten.  Her  hair  was  exqui- 
sitely disposed,  and  decorated  with  jewels 
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and  artificial  flowers.  Her  appearance  waf 
novel  and  interesting  ;  but  her  voice  and 
figure  were  immediately  recognized  :  the 
latter  was  remarkable^  at  the  same  time, 
for  its  chaste^  elegant^  and  classic  expres- 
sions. A  burst  of  universal  applause  from 
the  hall  accompanied  her  first  appearance. 
The  regards  of  Corii*na  were  directed  to- 
wards Oswald,  on  whom,  for  a  moment, 
they  were  fixed.  A  spark  of  joy,  an  expres* 
fiion  of  soothing  and  lively  hope,  illumed 
her  countenance  the  while.      Beholding' 
bcr,  the  heart  beat  alikewifh  pleasure  and 
with  fear — they  felt  that  so  much  felicity 
could  not  long  exist  upon  earth.     Was  it 
for  Juliet  or  for  Corinna,  that  such  a  pre- 
sentiment was  entertained  ?     When  Ro- 
meo approaches,  in  order  to  address  her 
in  an  under  tone, — in  the  verses  so  bril- 
liant and  striking  in  the  English,  but  so 
magnificent    in   the  Italian  version,  the 
spectators,    aflected    by    the    admirable 
style    and  language,  warmly    unite    in 
applauding  Romeo,  aod  the  sudden  pas- 
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sion  which  possesses  him — a  passion  in- 
spired bv  the  first  sight — appeared  to 
tlie  greater  part  of  them  to  be  actually 
felt.  At  this  moment,  Oswald  began  to 
be  alarmed — it  appeared  to  him  that  all 
the  spectators  were  about  to  rise,  and  to 
proclaim,  with  one  voice,  that  Corinna 
was  an  angel  among  women.  He  was 
seriously  alarmed  ;  he  interrogated  him- 
self as  to  the  real  eiFect  of  what  he  had 
just  seen — his  suggestions  were  not  satis- 
factory— a  cloud  appeared  to  pass  before 
his  eyes — he  thought  himself  deprived  of 
sight — he  was  doubtful  of  his  existence 
— he  retired  behind  a  column  for  some 
moments  to  recover  himself.  Corinna 
was  herself  uneasy,  her  eyes  searched  for 
him  anxiously,^  and  she  pronounced  thi» 
line 

"  Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late," 

With  a  cadence  so  deep,  so  affecting,  as 
tlirillcd  Oswald  while  he  heard  it,  because 
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he  thought  Corinna  had  applied  it  to  their 
very  peculiar  situation. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  admiring 
the  grace  and  expression  of  her  gesture  ; 
tlie  dignity  of  her  motions  —  a  face 
which  expressed  an  unutterable  lan- 
guage, and  pourt rayed  those  mysteries 
of  the  heart  of  which  no  description 
could  be  attempted.  The  accents — the 
iooks — the  least  gesticulation  of  an  actor 
truly  affected,  really  inspired^  is  a  con- 
tinued exposition  of  the  human  heart, 
and  a  felicitous  portraiture  of  the  fine 
arts,  blending  with  the  spontaneous  emo- 
tions of  nature.  The  harmony  of  verse, 
and  the  fascination  of  gesture  and  atti- 
tude, lends  to  passion  that  which  it  is 
often  destitute  of — grace  and  dignity. 
Thus  all  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and 
the  emotions  of  the  soul,  are  depicted  to 
the  imagination  in  their  true  and  genuine 
colours. 
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In  the  second  act,  Juliet   appears  at 
a  balcony  in  the  garden,    for  the  purpose 
of  an  interview  with  Romeo.     Of  all  her 
original  finery,  nothing  remained  now  in 
Corinna's  dress   but  the    flowers ;     the 
theatre  was  but  faintly  illumined,  as  the 
scene  represented  was  by  night  ;  the  face 
of  Corinna,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
light,  seemed  remarkably  soft  and  affect- 
ing.    The  tones  of  her  voice  were  still 
more  exquisite  than  in  the  gay  bustle  of 
the  fete.     Her    hand,   elevated   towards 
the  empyreans — she  seemed  to  invoke  the 
fitars  as  the  sole  witnesses  worthy  to  be 
appealed  to,  and  when  she  reiterated  th« 
name —  Romeo  !     Romeo  !  —  Although 
Oswjildwas  certain  that  she  contemplated 
him,  he  felt  jealous  even  of  those  deli- 
cious  accents,      because    they    sounded 
the  name  of  another  !    Oswald    uncon- 
sciously  placed  himself  in  front  of  tlic 
balcony,    while   the  person   who  played 
Romeo    wa^  somewhat     obscured :    the 
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•whole  attention  of  Corinna  was  evidently 
directed  towards  Oswald,  vhen  she  pro- 
nounced those  beautiful  and  affecting 
words  : 

In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  niayst  thhik  my  'haviour  light: 
But  trust  me.  Gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true. 

Than  those  that  have  more  cuiuiing  to  i>e  strange. 

*  *  »  ♦  » 

*  ••••« 

*  *  tlierefore  pardon  me :" 

\t  this  word —  '*  pardon  me  !" — par- 
*clon  me  for  loving — pardon  me  for  dis- 
< losing  it-— the  countenance  and  manner 
of  Corinua  displayed  something  so  ten- 
der, so  plaintive,  at  the  same  time  so  flat- 
tering to  her  lover,  in  the  manifest  pride 
she  Celt  in  the  object  of  her  passion^  par- 
ticularly when  she  uttered  the  words 
"  fair  Montague  !"  that  Oswald  himself 
felt  enthusiastically  proud  in  the  convic- 
tion of  her  love.  He  raised  his  head, 
which  till  then  inclined  downwards,  and 
;felt  elatCj  as  if,  in  idea,  the  monarch  of 
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the  world,  because  lie  reigned  in  a  heart, 
which  included  every  thing  dear  and 
estimable  in  life. 

Corinna,  perceiving  the  effect  which 
she  produced  on  Oswald,  was  so  much 
animated  by  a  sympathetic  emotion,  as 
to  perform  miracles^:  and  when,   at  the 
approach   of   day,    Juliet    imagines   she 
hears  the  lark,  the  signal  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Romeo,  the  accents  of  Corinna, 
assumed  a  preternatural  charm ;  they  ex- 
pressed th«  passion  of  love  with  the  most 
delicate  exactness,  blended  at  the  same 
time  with  somewhat  of  a  religious  feeling 
and  sentiment,  recollections  of  heaven — 
a  presentiment  that  she  should    speedily 
return  there — a  celestial  sadness,  such  as 
that  of  a  soul  exiled  to  the  earth,   and 
conscious  that  it  would  ere  long  be  recall- 
ed to   its  celestial   mansions.     Ah !   how 
blessed    was    Corinna,    in   the    moments 
when   she   could    thus,    in  the  presence 
of  the  object  of  her  choice,  enact  sucl^ 
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an   interesting,  such  an  exalted  part  in  so 
fine,  so  affecting  a  tragedy  :  What  have 
ears,  nay,  what  have  lives  to  compare 
with  the  enjoyments  of  a  day  like  this? 

If  Lord  Nelvil  could  have  actually 
played  Romeo,  to  the  Juliet  of  Corinna, 
her  satisfaction,  her  pleasure,  would  not 
lave  been  so  complete.  She  possibly 
might  have  felt  desirous  to  supersede  the 
language  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets,  in 
order  to  express,  in  her  own  words,  the 
feelings  of  her  own  heart.  Perhaps  a 
resistless  sentiment  of  timid  delicacy  might 
liave  fettered  the  exertion  of  her  talents, 
and  she  would  not  have  ventured  to 
gaze  directly  on  Oswald,  lest  she  might 
betray  the  real  state  of  her  affections;  in 
a  word,  the  effect  of  real  feeling  may 
reach  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  destroy  the 
principle  of  the  assumed  representation. 
But  the  consciousness  that  she  displayed 
her  fine  powers  in  the  presence  of  the 
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real  object  of  her  love,  was  indescribably 
grateful :  she  could  then  feel  those  en- 
thusiastic emotions^  which  poetry  alone 
can  iospire  She  felt  all  the  charm  of 
those  emotions  in  their  most  felicitous 
efiect,  without  the  least  drawback  upon 
her  feelings  of  delicacy,  from  the  sup- 
position that  those  who  beheld  her  knew 
them  to  be  real:  when  the  affections 
which  she  so  exquisitely  pourtrayed, 
could  not  be  thought  to  emanate  from 
herself,  when  she  seemed  to  say  to  Lord 
Nelvil — '*  Beholdj  how  I  can  feel  the 
passion  of  love  ! " 

It  is  impossible  that  in  a  case  of  real 
passion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  be- 
loved object,  one  can  feel  so  perfectly 
happy  in  these  respects:  the  feelings,  and 
the  accompanying  affected  reserve  by 
turns  impel  or  withhold  the  language 
and  sentiments  of  the  heart;  too  great 
a  degree  of  conciliation,  or  of  uuneces- 
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sary  coolness,  is  alternately  displayed. 
But  the  opportunity  of  giving  full  scope 
to  the  feelings,  without  the  least  neces- 
sity for  an  affected  reserve,  gives  that 
calm  to  the  fervour  of  sensibility,  which 
the  expediencies  of  actual  life  too  often 
destroy.  In  such  a  moment,  the  heart 
indulges  in  the  most  soothing  reflections, 
and  such  did  Corinna  enjoy  while  repre- 
senting Juliet.  To  this  pleasure  she 
united  that  resulting,  from  her  unbound- 
ed success,  and  the  reiterated  applauses 
which  she  received,  and  which  was  in- 
expreswbly  enhanced  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  whole  passing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Oswald — at  the  feet  of  that 
object  whose  individual  suffrage  was 
more  dear,  more  estimable  to  her,  than 
all  this  accumulated  admiration.  Ah ! 
in  that  moment,  at  least,  Corinna  felt 
real  happiness :  such  a  moment,  she  found, 
at  the  price  of  her  own  repose,  that  ex- 
quisite delight  of  the  soul,  which  till 
then  she  had    vainly  wished  for,    but 
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whicli    she     should     always     have     rc- 
gretted. 

Juliet,  in  the  third   act,   becomes  se- 
cretly the  wife  of  Romeo.     In  the  fourth,- 
her  parents  are  determined  to  compel  licr 
to  marry  another,    but   she    resolves  to- 
take   a   somniferous   draught,    prepared 
and  given  to  her  by  the  friar,  and  wliich 
for  a  certain  time,  renders  her  apparently 
dead.     All   the  action  of   Corinna,   her 
agitated   step,    her   altered  accents,  her 
looks   now   expressive  of  cordial  hope, 
now    of    cheerless    despair,    exquisitely 
pourtrayed  the  afflicting  passions  of  fear 
and  love:  as  well   as  those  terrific  sen-- 
sations  which  haunted  her  at  the  idea  of 
being  shut  up  alive  in  the  vault  of  her 
ancestors,    and    above   all,    that   enthu- 
siastic passion  which   finally  triumphed^ 
©\er   such    potent    obstacle. 4.       Oswald 
eould  scarcely  resist  the  impulse  he  felt, 
to  fly  to  her  assistance.     At  one  moment, 
lier   eyes    \Vcre   raised   towards   heaven. 


sMih  a  peculiar  ardour  which  seemed  to 
implore  the  divine  protection;  a  feeling 
^vhich  no  liuman  Ijeing,  in  moments  of 
perilous  and  awful  suspence,  can  entirely 
divest  himself  of.  At  another  time. 
Lord  Nelvil  was  struck  with  the  id(itt, 
Ihat  she  extended  her  arms  towards  him, 
in  order  to  i;nplore  his  assistance:  ac- 
tuated by  a  sudden  impulse — he  rose, 
hut,  immediately  restored  to  his  self- 
possession  by  the  looks  of  astonishment 
of  those  who  were  near  him,  he  again 
sat  down:  his  emotions,  however,  were 
so  s(rong,  as  to  be  generally  notify  d. 

In  the  fifth  act,  Romeo,  who  suppose* 
Juliet  dead,  enters  the  vault  before  th« 
period  of  her  waking,  and  presses  ihe 
apparently  lifeless  body  of  his  mistrej-s 
to  his  bosom.  Coriuna  was  habited  in 
white,  her  black  hair  dishevelled,  her 
Jiead  falling  on  the  shoulder  of  Romeo, 
AS  if  really  destitute  of  life,  and  though 
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the  contour  was  gloomy  and  affecting, 
yet  still  the  action  was  graceful.  This 
scene  suddenly  inspired  Oswald  with  con- 
flicting passions.  He  could  not  hear  to 
«ee  Corinna  in  the  arms  of  another.  He 
shuddered  while  contemplating  the  image 
of  her  he  loved,  apparently  deprived  of 
life:  in  short,  he  suffered  with  Romeo 
himself,  this  heart-rending  mixture  of 
despair  and  love,  of  death,  and  extatic 
pleasure,  which  renders  this  scene  the 
most  arduous  and  affecting  of  any  ex- 
hibited on  a  theatre.  At  length,  when 
Juliet  rises  from  the  tomb,  at  the  foot  of 
which  her  lovor  has  just  sacrificed  him- 
self, her  first  words  on  quitting  her  tem- 
porary coffin  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy 
Tault,  are  not  inspired  by  the  terrific  na- 
ture of  her  situation.     She  exclaims 

'*  Where  is  my  lord?  Where  is  ray 
Romeo?"  L6rd  Nclvil  was  so  affected, 
that  he  groaned  convulsively,    and  did 
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not  feel  himself  at  his  case,  until  after 
Mr  Edgermond  carried  him  out  of  the 
hall. 

When  the  piece  was  finished,  Coriuna 
found  herself  exhausted  from  the  unu- 
sual exertions  she  had  made.  She  re- 
tired— Oswald  was  the  first  to  enter  her 
apartment ;  some  ladies  accompanied  her. 
She  still  wore  the  costume  of  Juliet  on 
the  bier  ;  and,  being  very  faint,  was  sup- 
ported by  her  friends.  In  the  excess  of 
his  agitation,  he  was  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing whether  she  only  still  ap- 
peared, or  was  really  dead  ;  and,  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  Corinna,  he 
exclaimed  in  English,  these  words  of 
Romeo  : 

"  Eyes  \odk  your  last  !  arms,  take  your  last  em- 
brace !" 

on  which,  Corinna,  who  was  still  disor- 
dered— cried,  great  God!  What  do  you 
say  ?   Do  you  wish  to  leave  me — do  you 

9. 
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Avish ••      '^  No  !     No!"    instantlj 

rxclaimed  Oswald  :     No— I  succar ** 

At  that  moment,  a  number  of  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Corinna,  eager  to  see 
her,  entered  the  room.  .^ She  still  gazed 
on  Oswald,  waiting  with  anxiety  for 
what  he  w  as  about  to  add  ;  but  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  further  thai 
evening — they  were  not  left  by  them- 
selves one  moment. 

Never  did  the  r<*p resent ation  of  any 
tragedy  produce  such   an  efl'ect  in  Italy. 
The  Romans  were  lavish  in  their  praises 
of  the  translated  piece,  as  well  as  of  the 
incomparable  actress.     They  asserted  it 
was  the  tragedy  that  best  suited  the  Ita- 
lians, and  formed  the  truest  picture  of 
their  manners  :    it  aQ'ected  their  hearts^ 
and  captivated   their  imaginatious ;  and 
even  ameliorated  their  fine  language  by 
a  style  alternately  eloquent  and  lyrie,  na- 
tural    and    inspired  !     Corinna   received 
ii!l  these  eulogiums  with  an  nir  of  uju- 
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"^iTected  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ;  but 
hei  inmost  soul  was  principally  aft'ected 
by  the  words  "  I  swear" — as  Oswald 
had  pronounced  them,  and  of  which  the 
arrival  of  the  mixed  company  had  inter 
rupted    the   sequel:     this    word    ^wear 

jnight,  perhaps,  contain  the  secret  of  her 

destiny  ! 
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NOTES. 


Page  32,  line  6. 

(1)  Ancona  is  nearly  a3  destitute  in  tbis  respect  as 
it  was  then. 

Page  50,  line  4. 

(2)  Tliis  reflection  is  extracted  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  Rome  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  traveller,  and  the  Piiissian  IMinister  at 
Komc.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  find  any  where  a 
man  whose  conversation  and  writings  display  more 
Knowledge  and  talents. 

Page  f)0,  line  Q. 

(3)  We  must  except  from  this  censure  on  the  Iia- 
lian  mode  of  declamation,  the  celebrated  Monti, 
who  recites  verses  as  he  writes  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  to  hear  him  recite  the  episode 
of  Ugolins,  Francesco  dc  Rijuini,  the  Death  ol'  Clo- 
ruida,  &CC, 
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Tage  94.  Hoc  9. 

(4)  It  should  seem  that  Lord  Nelvil  alluded  t» 
that  beautiful  distich  of  Propertius, 

I' I  caput  in  m»;;aii  ubi  odd  est  ponerc  sigoisj 
P  junar  bic  imos  ante  coroua  pedes. 

Page  160,  line  7. 

(5)  A  Frenchman,  who,  durhig  the  last  war,  com- 
manded the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  when  summoned 
by  the  Neapolitan  troops  to  capitulate,  replied  that  he 
would  surrender  v\hcn  the  angel  of  bronze  should 
sheathe  his  sword. 

Page  160,  line  17. 

(6)  TIjcse  facts  are  fonnd  in  the  "  History  of  the 
Italiau  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  M. 
Simonde,  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  This  history  must 
certainly  be  considered  as  suiBcient  authority ;  for 
we  see,  in  perusing  it,  that  its  auth«r  possesses  pro- 
found sagacity,  and  is  equally  accurate  in  his  relation 
of  facts,  as  energetical  in  his  mode  of  detailing 
them. 

Page    162,  line  7. 

(7)  Eine  W«lt  zwar  bist  du,  o  Rom ;  4och  ohne  die 

Siebe 
Ware  die  Welt  nicht  die  Welt,  ware  den  Rom  audi 
Bicht  Rom. 
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The  two  verses  are  from  the  pen  of  Goethe,  the  Gev- 
jiian  poet,  who  is  at  thcsauie  time  a  puilosoplier  and 
a  man  of  letters,  and  not  less  con:^icuo>is  bv  his 
iOri^ijiHlit)  than  imagination. 


Page  l60,  line  21. 

(8)  It  is  said  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  one 
lof  the  principal  causes  of  the  reformation,  because  it 

cost  the  po|)es  so  much  money,  that  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  building  it,  ihcy  multiplied  in- 
dulgences. 

Tage  180,  Hne  14. 

(9)  Mineralogists  aflirm  that  these  lions  are  not  of 
basalt,  because  the  volcanic  stone,  known  at  present 
Oiudor  this  name,  does  not  exist  in  Egjpt;  but  since 
Pliny  terms  the  Egyptian  stone  basalt,  of  which  these 
lions  are  formed,  and  since  the  historian  of  the  art«, 
Winkelman,  gives  it  also  this  <lesiguaU«>ii,  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  employ  it  in  its  original  accej*- 
•tation. 

Page  184,  line  1. 

(10)  Carjiite  nunc  tauri,  de  scptrm  coliibus  herbasy 
J)um  licet.     Hie  magua*  jam  locus  urbis  crit. 

3  TiBUJ- 
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ffoc  ffuodcunque  vitlcs,  hospes,  quam  maxima  Rom» 

Ante  riingcm^Aencan  coUis^ct  herba  fuit,  c\r. 

Proper,  lib.  iv.  el.  v. 
Page  201,  line    12. 

(12)  AugiHtus  died  at  Nola,  as  he  was  proceeding' 
to  the  waters  of  Brundusiuii),  which  were  prescribed 
lor  him,  but  he  left  Rome  in  a  d}U)<r  stute.- 

Page  2J4,  line  ". 

(13)  Viximus  iasignes  inter  utramque  facem. 

Proper. 
Page  243,  line  5. 

(14)  Plin.  Hist.  Xatur.  lib.  iii.— >Tiberis ->quam- 
libet  magnonun  naviuni  ex  Itulo  niari  capax,  rerum 
in  toto  orbc  nascentium  mercafor  piacidii>simtis,  plu- 
ribus  pro}>e  solus  quam  celeri  in  omnibus  terris  amnes 
accolitur,  aspiciturque  viilis.  NuUique  Huviorum 
minus  licet,  inclusis  utrinque  lateribus :  nee  tamcn 
ipse  pugnat,  quanquam  creber  ac  siU)itis  incrementis, . 
nusquara  magis  aqui»  qu^m  in  ips^  urbe  stagnan- 
tibns.  Qain  imm6  vates  inteliigitur  potius  ac  mo* 
Ditor,  auctu  semper  leligiosus  verius,  quam  saevu  s.  - 

Page  311,   line    15. 

(l6)  Roscoe,  author  of  tlw?  History  of  the  Medici, 
h.is  recently  published  a  History  of  Leo  X.  which  is 
a  master-piece  of  its  kind,  and  he  relates  therein  all 
the  testimonies  of  esteem  and  admiration  which  ike 
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Italian  princes  and  people  have  bestowed  on  distiu« 
guished  literary  characters;  he  also  impartially  shews 
that  many  Roman  pontiffs  h'lve  displayed,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  very  liberal  conduct. 

Page  334,  line  22. 

(17)  Cesarotti,  Vcrri,  and  "Retlinelli,  arc  three  livhii^ 
authors,  who  have  written  in  Italian  prose,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  has  been  for  a  long  tim« 
unusual. 

Page  359,  line  6. 

(18)Ciiovaiini  Pindenionte  has  recently  published  a 
collection  of  plays,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken 
from  Italian  history:  an  undertaking  very  interesting 
and  praise-worthy.  The  name  of  Pindemonte  is  also' 
rendered  illustrious  by  Hipolito  Pindemonte  one  ot 
the  present  poets  of  Italy,  in  whom  are  combined  the* 
greatest  harmony  and  beauty. 

Page  363,  line  8. 

(19)  In  the  posthumous  works  of  A16eri  are  found 
many  excellent  |)ieces ;  but  we  may  conclude,  from 
a  dramatic  essay  which  he  wrote  respecting  his  tra- 
gedy of  Abel,  that  even  in  his  own  opinion  !iis  pieces 
were  too  severe,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  older 
to  produce  stage  eftect,  to  yield  more  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination. 
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